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Carpet Manufacturing Developments 


Fashion Changes During the Last Twenty-Five Years—Advance in Designing—When Rugs Were an Innovation— 
Influence of the Interior Decorator—High Grade Chenille Products and Orientals Made on 
Domestic Looms—Change from Neutral Tones to Warmer and Richer Effects 


By H. E. Wadely 


ROBABLY in no line of 
textile manufacturing are 
changes made more slowly 
than in the carpet trade. 
However, the fact remains that our 
floors are provided with more pleas- 
ing types of coverings today than 
ever before; more pleasing particu- 
larly in that they are in closer har- 
mony with the prevalent general 
schemes of interior decoration. 


In order that we may appreciate 
more keenly the advances that have 
been made, let us look back twenty- 
five years, more or less, and visual- 
ize the carpet stocks represented in 
the stores at that time. For the 
most part they were made up of 
roll goods—“bodies,” “borders” and 
“Stairs” in brussels, wilton, axmin- 


ster, tapestry, velvet, etc. The body 
and stair goods were practically 
all in 34 width (27 in.) and the 


borders % width (22% in.) or 2/4 
width (18 in.). They were all good 
sturdy fabrics. The designs and 
colorings from a decorative stand- 
point, were good, bad, and very bad, 
but interior decoration was not gen- 
erally seriously thought of then. To 
cover the floors with carpets that 
would look substantial or bright, as 
the case might be, was the house- 
keeper’s principal aim. 


And so, when the weighty but in 
most cases unimaginative mission 
of selecting a new carpet was under- 
taken, one of the carpet stores would 
be visited and the rolls of carpet 
would be shown by the hard work- 
ing salesmen. The manner of sell- 
ing was to roll out enough of the 
carpet to match up the design, in 
several breadths of the body goods, 
side by side, and then run a roll of 
the border carpet around to give the 
customer an idea of the effect. It 
Was quite an art to show a carpet 
1 this way, and if the customer was 
lard to satisfy, a ton or more of 
Carpet was often turned over before 
a selection was made. Some of the 
younger carpet salesmen would find 
this a more strenuous method of 
making sales than referring custom- 
ers to rug display racks, as they do 
today, and turning over the samples; 





Developments in machinery and in designing have both 
contributed to the improvements that have been made in 


carpet and rug manufacturing. 


The interior decorator has 


also exerted a beneficial influence. In this article, H. E. Wadely, 
general superintendent of the Firth Carpet Company's plant 


at Auburn, N. Y., describes many of the developments of the 
last twenty-five years, and looks forward to further advances. 
The interesting statement is made that in the next cycle of 
fashion changes many of the warmer and richer effects of 
interior decoration, now neglected, will come into use. 


an operation which can be performed 
with little. more effort than turning 
the pages of a book. But let us re- 
sume our discussion of the old- 
fashioned carpets. 


The Old Patterns 

The patterns in the brussels and 
wilton goods included Oriental mo- 
tifs, conventional designs, and florals. 
The axminsters followed out the 
same ideas excepting that they were 
generally stronger and more varie- 
gated in color effect, the axminster 
process lending itself to elaboration 
in this direction. Brussels and wil- 
ton carpets were usually woven in 
what is known as five frame con- 
struction. This permitted the use 
of five colors only, in each pattern, 
excepting where additional colors 
were worked in by means of “plant- 
ing.” In axminsters forty or fifty 





colors in a pattern was not an un- 
usual thing, and while the mill men 
were not always so enthusiagtic in 
this multiplication of their color re- 
sponsibility, the designers seemed to 
want to “go the limit” if given the 
latitude to do so. 


As stated, many of the effects 
were good and many were bad. 
The good included Oriental adapta- 
tions from Bokharas, Saruks, Ker- 
mans, Kurdistans and others; also 
conventional designs patterned after 
the more subdued Adams _ school, 
and such designs as lent themselves 
to self-color treatment. The less de- 
sirable were made up of rococo de- 
signs of scrolls 


and _ flowers, 


so 
strongly presented as to render them 
unacceptable to the discerning pur- 
chaser. The color effects were 


frankly red, green, tan or blue, or 





Fig. 1. 


An Oval Chenille Rug (Courtesy of Firth Carpet Co.) 


Oriental combinations of colors and 
shades. In making up these carpets, 
breadths of body goods were sewn 
together, and the borders then sewn 
around the four sides and mitred 
at the corners; and in most cases 
when laid, were nailed to the floors 

A fabric we have not discussed 
the ingrain, was made and sold in 
large quantities, but this weave pos- 
sessed little merit as a floor covering 
and it has naturally eliminated itself 
from the carpet field, while the other 
more worthy weaves mentioned, that 
is, wilton, axminster and _ tapestry, 
are still “carrying on.” 

Rugs Become Popular 

An important epoch in the trade 
was reached about the year 1900 when 
the innovation of rugs, and the con- 
sequent beginning of the displacement 
of carpets as the popular type of floor 
covering, took place. The rugs re- 
ferred to were made by weaving car- 
pets in breadths, so that when as- 
sembled a rug with a border all 
around resulted. For instance, a 9 x 
12 rug was made by assembling four 
breadths, each 34 yd. wide by 12 ft. 
long. Each breadth was woven with 
its individual part of border design, 
so that the sewing of the four 
breadths together formed a bordered 
rug. This method of making rugs 
from narrow goods is universally fol- 
lowed today, excepting where it has 
been superseded by the output of wide 
looms. 

Almost coincident with the intro- 
duction of rugs in place of carpets, 
another far-reaching change was at 
hand, for styles were altering as a 
result of the decorator’s influence. 
The “busy” and highly colored design 
effects were not being so complacently 
received by the public, but in their 
place plain rugs with “band” borders, 
other simple effects, and smaller 
Oriental types of design were finding 
favor. Colors were more moderate 
in hue; green carpets were not so 
verdant as formerly and the flam- 
boyant scroll designs with large 
wreaths of roses (or were they 
peonies?) were being discarded to 
give place to smaller damask floral 
effects, with perhaps an occasional 


(33) 





4 (1374) 
in chintz shading to vive a little 
kle oO life,” as the trade 


[he fashion fostered by 
lecorator, of plainer floor cover 
has steadily gained favor up to 
designers were busy in 

tudios, loom builders 
idle in the development of machinery 


V hii ine 


were not 


and, encouraged by the more cour 
weous manufacturers, looms were 
lilt to weave rugs in wide sizes in 
one piece. Pioneers in this move- 
nent were The Alexander Smith 
& Sons Carpet Co., Stephen San- 
rd & Sons, and the Firth Carpet 
It is hardly necessary to say 

it seamless rugs found imme 
at i Every housewife has 
experienced the chagrin of find 
ing her sewn rugs worn at the seams 
long before the other parts of these 
gs have served their full life; so 
that, on the ground of durability 
ilone, the big advantage of seamless 
rugs was quickly appreciated The 


merit of the one-piece method natut 
illy has been particularly felt where 
subdued 
been shown. 
inevitably suffered in the past 
by the presence of seams, no matter 
the 
them has been done. 


plain o1 self-color effects 


have 


have 


Rugs of this class 


how carefully upholstering of 


High Grade Chenille Products 


While the manufacture of seamless 
axminster, tapestry and 
has been carried on in 
volume, the manufacture of very high 
grade seamless carpets and rugs has 
the chenille 
principle for a select but smaller mar 
ket. In this last mentioned line, cat 
pets are made as wide as thirty feet 


velvet 


rugs 


considerable 


been accomplished on 


in one piece. It is not a business cat 
ried on in great volume, but is rather 
the class of activity which caters to 
special and discriminating 
High grade chenille takes 
of the hand woven carpet, 
fabricated of 
materials and in heavy grades, it 
been found an admirable floor decora 
tion where costds a secondary consid 
eration 

The chenille manufacturer 
oval rugs, octagonal rugs, 
rugs, rugs to fit 
stairs; in fact he is called 
make everything in the line of floor 
coverings that the average 
manufacturer wants to 
chenille 
2 depicts an irregular “shaped” rug 
woven to fit a certain Both 
it will be noted, are woven with 
borders, and when it is borne in mind 
that rugs of this class are expected to 
be made to measurements that 
act to fractions of an inch, it 
understood that this class of activity 
cannot be lightly 


unusual, 

demands. 
the place 
and 


since it 1S choice 


has 


makes 
irregular 
shaped winding 


upon to 


carpet 
avoid. Fig 


1 shows an oval rug; Fig. 


room 
rugs, 
are eX 
can be 


‘ 1 
undertaken 


ever, it is commendable that some of 
our manufacturers possess sufficient 
courage to engage in the making of 
such pieces in this country, rather 
than to allow hand-made import 
weave fill these requirements 
Regardin the manufacture of 


seamless wiltons, up to the present 


TEXTILE WORLD 


GYPSIES AT 


IT AGAIN 


Greenville, S. C.—From reports received here it appears 
that the roving band of foreign metal workers who have 
operated in the South during the last two winters have started 
on their third annual tour and are soliciting repair jobs of 
various kinds from Southern finishing plants and cotton mills 
with finishing equipment. This band of rovers has been heard 
from at three widely separated points in South Carolina during 
the last few days and if they follow their usual route they will 


work on through Georgia and . 


Alabama. 


The band of rovers has specialized in the past on drying 
cylinders, claiming among other things that it could re-tin- 


steel. 
in copper. 


The gang has also undertaken various kinds of work 
Mills and bleacheries which have dealt with them 


in previous years report that their repair work on various 
forms of finishing machinery usually holds up until the band 


is out of sight. 


{ curious feature of the operations of this band of foreign 
metal workers lies in the fact that the prices they asked, and 
in some cases received, for repairing cylinders on dry cans 
were higher than those charged by legitimate and established 
firms for work of the same character. 





time, it might be said that the seam 
less wilton loom is still in the devel 
opment stage. A limited production 
has been effected on what are known 
is “stationary wire” looms, and other 
looms with the regular wire-motion, 
the mechanical difficulties en 
countered, while not considered insur- 
mountable, have hindered general 
along these lines. In the 
meantime the high grade seamed wil- 
ton rugs made by the M. J. Whittall 
Associates, and other leading manu 
facturers, have held the lead in this 


but 


progress 


field by sheer merit; the keen selec 
tion of material, designs, colors and 





Fig. 2. 


material employed, the brussels gives 
the minimum. 

Orientals on Domestic Looms 

During the period under review 
several attempts have been made to 
bring out imitations of Oriental 
weaves, on domestic looms, but with 
limited success. The one outstanding 
exception is the success of the 
Costikyan loom, which duplicates ex- 
actly the hand made knotted fabric 
of the weavers of the East. The 
writer understands that the develop- 
ment of this particular proposition 
necessarily been slow, but the 
Costikyan Carpet Co. is now turning 


has 


Elaborate Chenille Rug of Irregular Outline to Fit a Special Room 


(Courtesy of Firth Carpet Co.) 


general workmanship leaving their 
position unquestioned. 
In spite of the fact that wilton 


weaves have maintained their popu- 
larity, the five frame brussels is gen- 
erally becoming obsolete. This can 
be attributed to the steadily increas- 
and the fact that 
russels carpet is in a sense a waste- 


ing cost of wool 


} 
ful fabric since a large percentage of 
the worsted yarn used in its manufac 
“dead” in the back of the car 
pet and no effect is derived therefrom 
can 


ture is 


an axminster, which 


he manufactured successfully with a 


In contrast 


cheaper grade of yarn, puts all of this 
material in the face of the carpet 
In other words, while the axminster 


gives a maximum of effect from the 


out a limited production of rugs 
which are actually indistinguishable 
from hand-made Orientals. 


Recapitulating, it might be said 
that the American carpet buyer of 
today has an assortment of domestic 
weaves to pick from to meet every 
present For the cheaper trade 
seamless tapestry and velvet. 
Other moderately priced goods in- 
clude axminsters, 
the more 
chaser there are wiltons, 


need. 
he has 


and 
lavish 


seamed seam- 


less; and for pur- 
seamed and 
Oriental 


of special size, color or design, he can 


seamless. If he wants an 


procure it from domestic looms, and 


when called upon to supply an un- 


usually wide carpet of high grade 
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or special qualifications, the chenil! 
looms are ready to meet his demand: 

As to colors, red, tan and gree: 
carpets are gone—almost. In the: 
place we have taupes, rose taupe 
lavender taupes, and goodness know 
how many other taupes; beige, mol: 
smoke, etc. 

Persian effects, pleasing for : 
many years, have been in part di: 
placed by copies and adaptations « 
Chinese motifs. Florals are saleab! 
only in low priced rugs, and in certai: 
localities. 

Has Decorator Gone Too Far? 

The decorator has done much. Bi 
sometimes, when one has time to sto 
and ponder, and one’s memory goe 
back to the solid, satisfying comfor: 
of some of our older homes, decorate 
with the better things of times go 
by, in comparison with what we s 
today a certain doubt is felt. Let 
conjure up, for a moment, some 
those old-fashioned rooms; the dinin: 
room with its rug in rich but subdue? 
Oriental tones of reds, blues, gold 
browns and ivory; the walls paneled 
in dark colored wood, relieved per 
haps by a tapestry or two; the furn 
ture richly carved but not objection 
ably ornate; the draperies colorful 
but restrained; the leaded casements ; 
the room itself, softly lighted, its 
shadows interrupted here and there by 
the glint of polished metal or a richly 
colored ornament. Home and hospi- 
tality were surely represented in such 
a room as this. 

Then let us pass on to another type 
of dining room much admired in the 
present decade. A plain rug; painted 
furniture relieved by slight decora 
tion; plain or nearly plain walls; in 
conspicuous draperies in such close 
harmony as to be monotonous, and 
few: pictures placed with such preci 
sion as to create an atmosphere 0! 
frigid formality. Certain decorator 
might consider such a room entirely, 
pleasing, but in the final analysis does 
it not leave a vaguely empty feeling, 
never created by its more sturdy and 
characteristic predecessors? 

Has the decorator gone too far 
his leaning toward neutral tones? It 
is hard to say; but it is the writer's 
belief that he has in some cases, and 
that in the next cycle of fashion 
changes a great many of the warmer 
and richer effects of interior decora 
tion, now neglected, will again be ap 
preciated and readopted. 
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1) Q R | A in the Conservatien and Pretection 
of Domestic 


Industries 





Lower Wool Prices a Boon 


N view of the fact that less than half of 

the average advance of 30 to 40 per cent in 
wool since last summer has been reflected in 
cloth prices at the opening of the current 
heavyweight season, and in view of the fur- 
ther fact that comparatively few manufacturers 
are well covered with raw materials for the 
balance of the season, the substantial check 
that has been given to the upward surge of 
wool values is as welcome to manufacturers as 
it is to cloth buyers, and to the very consid- 
erable number of wool dealers who are poorly 
covered. The margin between wool and cloth 
values had grown so wide as to render the 
position of spinners and manufacturers in this 
country hazardous. Yarns and cloths had to 
advance or wool had to decline to produce a 
price equilibrium. Apparently both move- 
ments are going to be necessary to bring about 
the price balance that is an essential of profit- 
able manufacturing. 

Apparently cloth buyers do not understand 
that there can be a further substantial decline 
in foreign wool markets, of say 5 to 714 per 
cent, without necessarily having any direct 
effect upon wool values in .domestic markets ; 
and, this being the case, such a development 
should exert no indirect or sympathetic 
effect upon yarn and cloth values. Domestic 
wool values would still be below the importing 
point, as has been the case for a long period. 
It is because of this fact that the sympathetic 
effect upon domestic wool prices of the recent 
decline abroad has not been much over 5 per 
cent. 

Any attempt to forecast what may be the 
future course of wool prices in this country 
must not only be based upon recognition of 
the continued wide difference between domes- 
tic wool values and the duty-paid values of 
foreign wools in domestic markets, but also 
upon the fact that anything approximating a 
normal consuming demand will necessitate a 
marked increase in wool importations; and 
there can be no large increase in importations 
until domestic wool values approximate the 
duty-paid basis of similar foreign wools. 

Stocks of wool held by domestic dealers 
and manufacturers have been steadily de- 
creasing since last fall and domestic purchases 
in foreign markets have been abnormally 
small. It is true that approximately 50 per 
cent of the new domestic clip has been con- 
racted for, and although the bulk of this wool 
is owned at advantageous prices its purchase 
has placed the majority of domestic wool 
growers in a strong financial position for the 
marketing of the balance of the clip. Wool 
wers in the principal foreign primary mar- 
kets are in much the same position, and their 
independent attitude is well illustrated by the 
announcement of the National Council of 
Wool Brokers at Melbourne, Australia, that 
offerings of wool will be reduced by 50 per 
cent on and after February 2 


/- 


=~. 


Between this upper and nether millstone of 
buyer-resistance and seller-resistance it will 
be surprising if a temporary wool prite equi- 
librium is not established rather close to cur- 
rent foreign values. Such a price basis would 
prove a boon to everyone concerned with the 
handling of wool and its manufactures, pro 
vided demand for yarns and cloths during the 
balance of the year is approximately normal. 
That is the most uncertain factor in the out- 
look, but it is a factor that is more important 
in determining future prices of yarns and 
cloths than in forecasting future wool prices 


* x 


Export Hopes and Discouragements 

T IS an encouraging fact to note that the 

exports of cotton cloth for the year 1924 

showed an increase over those for 1923. To 
be sure the amount in excess is not great and 
yet it indicates advancement. The increase 
amounts to approximately 13'% million square 
yards. As’compared with the fiscal year ended 
June, 1913, the increase is 7.5% which is an 
indication that exports of cotton goods from 
the United States have not lost all of the im- 
petus occasioned by the war. Nevertheless 
there is nothing very much to gloat over in the 
remainder that has been salvaged. 

When we look at the comparison between 
exports of cotton piece goods from the United 
States and from Great Britain it should cause 
rather a humble attitude on the part of domes- 
tic producers in spite of the fact that England 
is dependent on her overseas markets for the 
salvation of her trade. According to figures 
of an official nature, British cotton goods ex- 
ports for 1924 showed an increase of over 7% 
in yardage and 11% in value as compared with 
those of the previous year. Comparing a 
grand total of 4,444,704,000 sq. yds. valued at 
£453,461,220 as the total of English exports 
with 478,156,000 sq. yds., valued at $78,- 
204,000—the aggregate export business of the 
United States in this commodity—our foreign 
textile business shrinks into insignificance. It 
is fortunate we are not dependent upon export 
trade for the life of our cotton manufacturing 
industry. 

A certain amount of encouragement may be 
taken from the record of business done by do- 
mestic cotton manufacturers with Latin Amer- 
ica during the year 1924. Here the compari- 
son between 1924 and 1913 shows a decided 
increase. The total domestic business with 
Latin America for 1924 amounted to 341,- 
510,000 sq. yds. as compared with England’s 
shipments to that country of 408,857,000 sq. 
yds. The encouraging fact is that our ship- 
ments since 1913 have grown while England’s 
have declined. Our gain amounted to 183,- 
254,000 yds., while England’s loss for the 
same period was 306,032,000 yds. 

With respect to what used to be known as 
the principle export markets for the United 
States, the situation is decidedly unfavorable 
and the outlook more or less discouraging. 


The loss of business in the Near and Far 
astern markets, such as Aden, Turkey, the 
Philippines and China, seems absolute and 
rives little hope of recovery. Japanese com- 
petition has been most effective against Eng- 
land as well as the United States in this part 
of the world. The development of the cotton 
manufacturing industry in China has also 
worked hardship to the export trade of both 
countries. It is logical that the greatest effort 
should be put upon the markets most closely 
at hand and which show the effect of a diligent 
and systematic cultivation. It may not be pos- 
sible to substitute for the volume business for- 
merly done in China and the Red Sea an equal 
aggregate of orders from Latin America, but 
there is a potential business of sizable propor- 
tions in the South American continent which 
is worthy of attention by all thoughtful manu- 
facturers and selling agents and which may 
respond to intelligent effort. 


*x* * * 


Manufacturing Methods 

HERE is always progress to be noted in 

methods of textile manufacture. Per- 
haps the greatest underlying motive is the 
necessity for reducing costs. An important 
example of this during the last year has been 
the tendency toward introducing certain fibres 
as substitutes for other fibres, usually for the 
purpose of lowering selling prices into the 
Other 
changes prompted indirectly by the need for 
reducing costs but more directly by the desire 


range of larger groups of consumers. 


for greater production, are always manifest. 
Among these should be mentioned the adop- 
tion of production planning; the continued 
development of high speed machinery, and the 
placing of finishing machinery in range. 
Quality of production has not been 
neglected, and in this relation must be men- 
tioned the increased attention given to the 
opening and cleaning of cotton, resulting in a 
better grade of product from the same grade 
of material. The introduction of more 
thorough cleaning has also made possible the 
use of a lower grade of cotton for the same 
It cannot be claimed that 
any textile process has yet reached its limit of 


grade of product. 


perfection, or that any branch of the industry 
is free from problems connected with raw 
material supplies, machinery and methods of 
manufacture that are pressing for solution. 
The establishing of experimental laboratories 
and the utilization of scientific research would 
prove a constantly increasing aid in such 
matters, and it would also be of benefit if 
there could be an interchanging of men and 
ideas between different sections of the indus- 
try, with cooperation in technical matters be- 
tween associations representing these different 
branches. 
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Phila. Chemists Meet 


Hear Talk on Natural Dyes- 
Officers Elected 
David Wallace, superintendent of 


the American Dyewood Co., Chester, 
Pa., addressed the Philadelphia Sec- 
tion of the American Association of 
Textile and Colorists at 
their twelfth stated meeting held in 
the of the Philadelphia 
Textile School, Feb. 13 Mr. Wallace 
spoke on the subject: “Natural Dyes; 


Chemists 


auditorium 


What They Are and Their Present 
Day Importance.” He is an expert in 
the field of dyewood extracts and 


discussed the matter in an authorita- 
tive manner, proving both interesting 
ind instructive to the large number 
of members their friends who 
The usual in- 
formal dinner preceding this meeting 

is held at the City Club of Phila- 
delphia 


and 


were in attendance 


WW 


| 

\s a result of the election held at 
the last meeting of the Philadelphia 
ction, the following were elected 
officer for this year: Chairman, 
limer C. Bertolet; treasurer, Carl E. 
Medde; secretary, P. Theel; sectional 
committee, Chas. S. Hollander, Wm. 
|. Wall, Lawrence A. Stead and R. 
\. MacIntyre. Program committee: 
C. EF. Mullin, chairman; R. E. Rose, 
|. H. Hennessey, K. L. Harper, E. 
W. Wall, H. Wrigand, J. L. Wade, 
\. E. Koehler and R. M. More. 
Membership Committee: B. . K. 


Archer, Chairman; A. O. Johnson, E. 
C, Monaghan, F. L. Remlein, F. C. 
Streckfuss, W. Stolz, a, ee i Bick, 
S. Mitchell and W. G. Hamlen, Jr. 


Wool Stock on Dec. 31 


Census Reports on Wool in Mills’ 
and Dealers’ Hands 


WasuHincton, D. C.—Stocks of 
wools in and afloat to the United 


States on Dec. 21, 1924, including tops 
and noils, amounted to 359,612,017 Ibs. 
grease equivalent, according to the 
quarterly joint Wool Stock Report 
just released by the Bureau of the 
Census, United States Department of 
Commerce, and the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. This 
marks a decline of 31,000,000 Ibs since 
Sept. 30. 

This report is based on returns 
from 595 manufacturers, secured by 
the Bureau of the Census; and 405 
dealers, secured by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics. The totals are 
exclusive of stocks held by 25 manu- 
facturers and 10 dealers who have not 
vet reported 
The stocks, by condition, consisted 
211,658,236 Ibs. of grease wool; 
33,090,666 Ibs. of scoured wool; 17,- 
147,443 Ibs. of pulled wool; 19,542,578 
lbs. of tops; and 9,312,018 Ibs. of 
Dealers held 126,785,997 Ibs. 
and manufacturers 135,710,348 Ibs. of 

Of the total amount of 
wool reported, 50.05% do- 
mestic and 49.05% 

Of the 


was fine: 10.1%, 


of 


noils 
raw wool 
Taw was 
was foreign 
raw wool reported 28.0% 
14-blood; 17.9%, %- 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Increased Knitting Exhibits 





Many New Entries for Philadelphia Show, Apr. 6-10—More 
Moving Exhibits Promised 


A in the number of 
knitting and textile machinery 
exhibitors who will stage actual 
demonstrations of their various de- 
vices in operation is promised for the 
21st Annual Knitting Arts Exhibition 
at Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
from April 6 to 10, Chester I. Camp- 
bell, general manager of the exhibi- 
tion, after a careful sur- 
information gained from the 
manufacturers of machinery who will 
exhibit. Among this number will be 
found many who ap- 
peared before. 


increase 


announces 


vey of 


have never 
Iach year there has been noted an 
in the of moving 
Manager Campbell attaches 
the utmost significance to this fact. 
He “Manufacturers ma- 
chinery are rapidly coming to realize 
that their best suggestions come from 
those who operate their machines in 
the various mills. 


increase number 


exhibits. 


Says: of 


Each year sees the 
aisles surrounding the machinery ex- 
hibits crowded with employes from 
the many mills in and around Phila- 
delphia as well as from other parts 
of the country. These operatives 
represent what might be termed the 
consumer, and the exhibitors recog- 
nize that they are frequently their 
keenest critics. It is only natural 
then, that they should endeavor to 
give them every opportunity to study 
and criticize the latest mechanical ad- 
vances that have been developed.” 


This year will see, too, an increase 
in the number of exhibitors of the 
finished products. These exhibits take 
an important part in the show as a 
whole. They are the [ast detail and 
represent the results achieved by the 
machines. The beautiful designs and 
colors that are seen add to the effect- 
iveness of the whole and greatly en- 
hance its interest to the public as well 
as members of the trade. 

Extensive displays of dyestuffs and 
chemicals are also promised. These 
displays will be of particular impor- 
tance this year when so much is being 
written about the menace of the 


“gserman Myth,” states the manage- 
ment. The impression that will be 
created after a thorough examination 
of the results that have been achieved 
during the year should be that, no- 
where else in the world are there 
chemists who excel those found in our 
own country. 

The side of the exhibition 
will be in no way neglected and will 
go hand in hand with what promises 
to be one of the most successful con- 
ventions ever to be held by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers. 

Partial List of Exhibits 

\n idea of the extensiveness of the 
exhibition this year can be gained by 
the following partial list of ex- 
hibitors: 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co 

Acme Steel Goods Co. 

Altemus, Jacob K 

American Fabrics Co 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
American Moistening Co. 

American Safety Table Co. 

American Scrubbing Equipment Co. 
American Society for Testing Materials 
American Thread Co. 
American Yarn & Processing Co. 
Armour & Co. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

Bahnson Co. 

Berks Engineering Co 

Beyer, Erich 

Boger & Crawford 

Bond & Co., Charles 

Boyer Co., B. F. 

Bradley Washfountain Co. 
Brinton Co., H. 

Brooklyn Machine Works 
‘ameron, J. Blackwood 
‘annon Mills, Inc. 

‘arwithen, Van Court 

‘atlin & Co. 

‘lover Leaf Mfg. Co. 
“ooper—Hewitt Electric Co. 
Crawford Mfg. Co. 

Croll, Albert Ivins 
Cunningham, J. D 

Dietz, Paul z 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Dubied Machinery Co. 
Dunlop’s Sons, Inc. 5 r 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Eastman Machine Co. 

Eclipse Textile Deyices, Inc. 
Ewing-Thomas Converting Co. 
Fancourt & Co., W. F. 
Fidelity Machine Co. 

Fletcher Works, Inc. 

Ford Co., J. B. 

Forrest Bros 

Foster Machine Co. 

Franklin Needle Co. 

Fulton Co a: 
General Silk Importing Co 
Germantown Machine Works 
Gilkey, Pyam L. ’ 
Grand Rapids Textile Machinery 
Granite State Needle Co. 
Grosser Knitting Machine Co. 
Harding, Tilton & Co. 
Hawkeye Pearl Button Co. 


social 


~ 


RRA AA 


Co. 
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American Society of 


Mechanical 


Engineers, Worcester Section and 


Textile Division, Textile Meeting, Worcester, Mass., Feb. 26, 1925. 
Committee D-13, American Society for Testing Materials, Spring Meet- 
ing, Providence, R. I., March 6-7, 1925. . 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Spring Convention, Wash- 


ington, D. C., April 6, 7 and 8, 1925. 


Knitting Arts Exhibit, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 6-11, 


1925. 


National Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, Annual 
Convention, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, April 8, 1925. , 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 29th Annual Convention, 


New Orleans, La., April 10-11, 1925. 


Southern Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, May 11-23, 1925. 
Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Association, Convention, Hotel Sinton, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 12-14, 1925. 


National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual Meeting, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, May 13, 1925. 

First Chemical Equipment Exposition, Auspices of Chemical Equipment 
Association, State Armory, Providence, R. I., June 22-27, 1925. 

American Society for Testing Materials, 28th Annual Meeting, Atlantic 


City, N. J., June 22-26, 1925. 
National Knitted Outerwear 


Association, 


Annual Convention, Hotel St. 


George, Brooklyn, N. Y., July 9-11, 1925. 
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Heineman Corp., Oscar 
Hellwig Silk Dyeing Co. 
Hemphill Co. 

Hepworth & Co., John W. 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 

Hyde Rakestraw Co. 

Industrial Fibre Co. 

International Nickel Co. 

International Printing Co. of Indiana. 


Tacquard Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 


sJasper, E. W. S. 


Jefferson Co., R. C. 
Jensen Mfg. Co. 
Johnston Mills Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Karle Lithographic 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Kennedy, Ralph M. 
Klauder—Weldon Dyeing 
Klingler, P. C. 
Laconia Needle Co. 
Lane & Bros., W. T. 
Legge, Percy A. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Leinback, Karl R., « 
Lever Co., Oswald 
Liberman Mfg. Co. 
Liberty Coppersmithing Co. 
Lindsay, Hvde & Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lowell Yarn Co. 
McGinnes, C. R. 
Maimin Co., Inc., 
Manufacturers Machine Co 
Markem Machine Co. 
Mason & Simmington 


Co. 


Machine Co 


o Charles E. Hires 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Meyers, Inc., Clarence \L 
Mill Devices Co 

Mills Co., W. S 

Mitchell Co., James E. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 
Morris & Co., Inc 

Morrow Sales Corp 

Mueller & Co., L. P. 
National Aniline & Chemical 
National Bundle Tyer Co 
National Credit Office 

New England Burt Co. 
Nissen, Jr. Co., John P. 
Oakley Chemical Co 

Oberly & Newell 

Paramount Textile Machinery Co 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc 
Payson Yarn Co., Inc. 

Peerless Hosiery Dyeing Co 
Pels Co., Inc., Frank F. 
Permutit Co. 

Pfeiffer, Inc., Albert J. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Philadelphia Gear Works 
Philadelphia Metal Drying Form Co 
Plowman Yarn Co. 

Porter & Sons., T. J. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Prosperity Co. 

Quaker City Felt & Supply Co. 
Randomtex Dyeing Machine Corp 
Rieffel & Co., August 

Rose Patch & Label Co. 
San-Knit-Ary Textile Mills 
Schenke, E. M. 

Schoettle Co., Edwin J. 
Scholler Bros., Inc. 

Sectt & C., Henry L. 
Scott & Williams 

Seaboard Lithographing Co. 
Seawill Needle Co. 
Sheffler-Gross Co. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Snyder Co., Walter 
Southern Mercerizing Co. 
Southern Textile Machinery 
Stampagraph Co., Inc 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co 
Standard-Trump Bros. Machine Co. 
Taylorsville Cotton Mill Co. 

Textile Machine Works 

Tomalino Silk Dye Works, F. A. 
Torrington Co. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

United States Hoffman Machinery Corp 
United States Thread Co. 

Universal Cutter Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 

Veeder Mfg. Co. 

Viscose Co. 

Walker & Davis, Inc. 

Wayne Tank & Pump Co. 

Web Knitting Machine Transformation (o 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 

Whitman Co., Inc., William 

Williams, Chauncey A. 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 
Wolstenholme & Sons., Inc.. Alfred 
Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc., Thomas 
Zayotti Co., A. , 

Ziegler, Walter R 


Co , Inc 


Co. 


Drive for Members 

Cotumsia, S. C.—With a 20% 11- 
crease in its membership as the goal, 
the 1925 membership campaign of the 
South Carolina Cotton Growers -\s- 
sociation will begin this week in 
Cherokee county. Plans have been 
made for a thorough canvass 01 
county during the week and a healthy 
increase in the membership there is 
expected to result. Plans 
campaign call for a vigorous drive i1 
every county in the state. 


for 25 
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Robert W. Scott 
\ pioneer American knitting ma- 
nery inventor and builder was lost 
the industry with the death of Rob- 
W. Scott, active head of Scott & 
\Villiams, Inc., on Monday, Feb. 16, 
is home, 6 East 82nd Street, New 
York. Mr. Scott was 64 years old, 
had been seriously ill since last 
\ugust, but his passing none the less 
to many friends who 
hoped that his courageous fight 


e as a shoc 


regain his health would be 

essful. 

No man played 
than did 


ulding 


suc- 


a more important 
Robert W. Scott in 
up American hosiery and 
underwear machinery to the dominant 
Probably 
other individual*has been respon- 


ition it now occupies. 


sible for more important or more nu- 
rous contributions to the knitting 

Among the machines which he 
perfected are numbered models which 
have found a larger market than any 
type machines, 


foreign. 





other domestic or 

\ reserved and modest disposition 
‘aused him to shrink from publicity 
all through his business lite, and the 
real story of his contributions to the 
knitting industry has never been 
written, and probably never will be. 

Born July 3, 1860, Mr. Scott re- 
much of his education from 
private tutors. He entered the hosiery 
business while a very young man, and 
it remained the dominant interest in 
his life up to the day of his death. 
He became connected with the hos- 
iery mills of Pilling & Madeley in 
Philadelphia early in his business 
career, and was superintendent of 
these mills until 1882. In that year, 
upon the death of Joseph Heggin- 
botham, Philadelphia machinery man- 
ufacturer, Mr. Scott was selected to 
manage the affairs of the Joseph Heg- 
ginbotham Machinery Co. This com- 
pany was succeeded by the Scott & 
Williams company, knitting machin- 
ery manufacturers, which Mr. Scott 
irganized in 1886. 

Scott & Williams was incorporated 
in 1910 with Mr. Scott as president, 
and the plant was moved from Phila- 
lelphia to Laconia, N. H., in 1912, at 
which time they purchased the Geo. 
D. Mayo Machine Co. and consoli- 
lated it with their business. 

Mr. Scott's inventive genius touched 
so many phases of the knitting ma- 
hinery business that it is difficult to 
from the great mass of his 
work what may be considered a few 
tanding examples. He invented 
kinds of circular machines, and 
‘ontributed in an important way 
e development of flat machines. 
ot the first full automatic cir- 

machines, placed on the market 
‘90, was the product of his brain. 
He brought out machines capable of 
Producing complete ribbed and plain 

igs with welts, and one of his 


ceived 


select 


nes was the first to provide for 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Expect Early Carpet Wool Decision 





Manufacturers Urge Free Admission of Coarse Wools, Whether 
or Not Mixed with Blooded Types 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 

HETHER coarse wools gener 

ally, regardless of the admixture 

ot blooded types, shall be entered duty 

free when used in the manufacture 

of floor coverings will be determined 

by the Customs Division of the Treas 

ury Department within a week or two 

Such wools have been assessed since 

enactment of the 1922 tariff at 3Ic 

a lb., clean content, under paragraph 
T102. 

The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co 
and other domestic manufacturers de 
clare that this classification has seri 
ously restricted their operations he 
cause the duty under paragraph 110 
is prohibitive while the supply of woo! 
which may be conditionally importe: 
free under paragraph r1or for carpet 
manufacturing is limited. 

Bigelow 
Hartford company first sought to ob 
tain from the Customs 
classification of all wools that are 
ferior to native varieties under para 
graph 1101 as “wools, not improved 
by the admixture of merino or Eng 
lish blood, such as Donskoi, native 
Smyrna, native South American, Cor 
dova, Valparaiso, and other wools of 
like character or description, and ha: 
of the camel,” which may be imported 
under bond and the duty remitted or 
refunded if used in the manufacture 
of rugs, carpets or any 
coverings. 

The carpet manufacturers contend 
that they can no longer depend for 
their supply upon wools admissible at 
present under paragraph Itor and 
urge its modification to admit wools 
from Iceland, South America and 
other quarters of the globe free of 
duty as a means of furnishing them 
with raw material on the basis upon 
which competing countries 
procure the same clips. 

The Customs Division has been in 
formed by the carpet manufacturers 
that China now is the principal source 
of supply of carpet wools and_ that 
home consumption in Russia. China 
and Japan has grown to such an 
extent that domestic manufacturers 
must be prepared not only for higher 
prices on Chinese wools but for an 
inevitable shortage in the supply. 


Nearly a year ago the 


Division 


other floor 


abri vad 


Serious Blow at Industry 

The carpet manufacturers maintain 
that carpet wools are growing scarce 
everywhere and that a serious blow 
was struck at their industry when, 
upon enactment of the Tariff Act of 
1922, the Government interpreted par 
agraph I101 as including wools, fam 
iliarly known as Class 3. because they 
contain a tinge of English or merino 
blood, despite the fact that consump- 
tion of these wools for carpet man 
ufacture has been increasing steadily 

The change has not been beneficial 
to anyone, in the opinion of the car 
pet manufacturers, 
wools, commercially speaking, are not 


because’ carpet 


erings, the 


in the United States, and 
1e manufacturers must depend upon 
1e foreign supply of wools which, 
though 


yroduced 
| 

I 
| English or 
merino blood, are lower both in qual- 


containing some 
ity and price than several strictly na- 


tive carpet wools, such as that pro 
consumed by the Navajo 


Indians in At New Mex 


duced and 
izona and 
Stace 

\ny duty fixed upon carpet wools 
must be regarded as simply a revenue 


islation could stimulate 





1 could not guarantee 
carpet wools prices 
equal to those of the best varietie 


according to the carpet manufacturers 


a ] ee 1 
It legislation could establish such 
prices for carpet wools they argue 
‘ak 2s tA: 4 | ! 1: 
nat 1 would cdestrov the demand tort 
them 

ny 

Phe domes nanu irers expre 
le tear tha ess rele S given 
Will only be a question of time before 

17 ‘ 

Will he impossible lor the American 

] try ft 1 t} 1 
austi oO compete against the manu 


facturers in France, England, Ger 
Czecho-Slovakia who are 

7 1 
Wool! 


purchase any tvpe of 


without restrictions. In spite of an 
ilequate tariff on imported floor cov 
nanufacturers 


dom stic 


represent that the European manu 


facturers are, in many instances, in a 


position to import their wool and sell 
floor coverings in this country at a 
price below the domestic products 

The carpet manufacturers have sub 
mitted to the Customs Division that 
under such conditions the tariff should 
be modified to the extent that it res 
tricts the importation of carpet wools 
by taking them out of the carpet class, 
representing that the American in- 
dustry should be placed on an equal 
footing with European manufacturers 
and be permitted to import anv and 
every description of wool suitable for 
use in the manufacture of floor cov 
erings. 

Effect of Admixture 
Floor coverings must be made to 


withstand hard use and for this pur- 
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pose only strong coarse wools are suit- 
able, the carpet manufacturers ex- 
plained. They do not deny that the 
admixture of English blood has im- 
proved to a certain extent the quality 
of wool but they assert that it has 
not commercially improved wools of 
the general character of B. A. 5s and 
B. A. 6s which command, in the prim- 
ary market, lower prices than several 
strictly carpet wools such as Cordova, 
East India and Aleppo, taking the 
difference in shrinkage into consider- 
ation 
Judging from the gradual restric- 
tion on carpet wools since the tariff 
of 1867 and the rigid application of 
the tariff at present, it seems to have 
been the intent to prevent fraud from 
the mixing with so-called native car- 
pet wools of fine blooded wools. but 
not, in the opinion of the carpet man- 
from us- 
ing wools which may contain some 


ufacturers, to prevent them 


merino blood. 


hp? 
english or 


In fairness to the American indus- 
trv, therefore, it is argued, the arbi- 
classification made otf the wools 


by placing them in either paragraph 
| 


1102, should be construed so 
as to include under the first paragraph 
such irrespective of whether 
they contain English or merino blood, 
the quality of avhich is inferior to 
hat of strictly carpet wools. 
For this purpose the domestic manu- 
facturers suggest that certain types 
of native carpet wools can be selected 
and used as standards ot comparison. 

lohn F. Norman, president of the 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., several 
officers of his company and others, 
presented these arguments in 
person and by brief to Director FE 
W. Camp and other officials of the 
Customs The occasion of 
the last conference was on Feb. 13 
when, it is understood, the issue was 
finally submitted for official deter- 
mination. 


wools, 


+ 
t 


native 


have 


Division. 


The ruling of the Customs Division 
will be confined to whether, as a ques- 
tion of law, paragraph I10I may be 
construed to include the broader class- 


ification of wools proposed by the 
carpet manufacturers, said Director 
Camp. The Division has an open 


mind on the question, he declared, and 
its decision may be expected shortly. 


New Factors Influence Cotton 





With Season’s Reports Finished World Conditions and Next 
Crop Outlook are Important 


By C. B. Howard 


.Imerican Cotton Growers Exchange 


MempPHis, TENN 

ITH the issuance of the last gin- 

ning report, the size of the crop 
has lost its influence upon the course 
of prices. It is practically settled that 
the yield is in the neighborhood of 
thirteen and a half million bales, and 
the world will now look to other fac 
tors for effect unon values 
These factors are unusually 


1 
practically all have a 


ous now, and | 





saad , , ia : 
wullish pull to them There are of 


! 
course two which are outstanding: 
First, the improvement in world tr 





conditions; second, the outlook for the 
next cotton crop. 

\ retrospect of conditions a vear or 
two ago will show what tremendous 
improvement has since 
then. The high prices of wheat and 
other cereals, of flax, silk, jute 
and coffee, and of many other com- 


taken place 
wor yl, 
have enormously 
the buying ability of such producers. 
Witness Argentina, with its wheat and 
Brazil with coffee and cotton; 
Chile with its heavy nitrate exports; 


Aus- 


modities increased 


cattl 


Cuha with sugar and tobac« 
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tralia with wheat and wool; Canada 


with wheat; our own country with its 
wheat and corn; Egypt with her high 
i cotton; India with cotton 


long 


and jute; and so on through the list. 
Note the economic regeneration of 
Europe, since the Dawes plan was 
adopted. You cannot now read the 
financial page without noting a credit 
’f many millions being made to some 


Government and to numerous foreign 
private enterprises 


\griculture is 
again at work, the wheels of industry 


are again whirring and momentarily 
gathering speed, commerce is again 
knitting the world into a whole. 

The chaos of paper fiat money in 
Europe has ceased. Germany, Austria 
Hungary and other countries have 
stabilized their currency. English 


sterling and the moneys of a number 
of other countries almost up to 
par with the dollar thus giving their 


are 


currency a greate! buying power. 


[t does not require a prophet to see 
what an effect conditions are 
having, and will have, upon the de 
mand for cotton and cotton goods. 


these 


Few realize how greatly the world 
can curtail its consumption of a com 
modity, when price is high and buy- 
ing ability limited; and few realize 
how greatly such consumption is in- 
creased at a lower price, and under 
more prosperous conditions. Tor the 
past two years, the price of cotton 
was high; and the world, excluding 
the United States, too poor to buy. 
They largely went without, or pieced 
out with what they had. Now, the 
price cotton and goods are far 
cheaper, and they have the where- 
withal to buy. Watch them go, watch 
them fill up the accumulated vacuums! 
Does it mean nothing that our cotton 
exports to date are bales 
more than to same time last year, and 
gaining at stride; that every 
month now, mill takings and mill con 
sumption are exceeding at an increas 
ing ratio the same periods last year? 


of 


1,400,000 


every 


Last Spring and Summer, new crop 
was selling at several cents under spot 
cotton. Mills and goods distributors 
the world over naturally curtailed to 
the limit, to 


such 


avoid carrying stocks into 
a heavy 
\ug. I, 1924, 
der tamine conditions 


discount; and yet, 
we were practically un 
Now October 
is selling only slightly below July, and 
mills and will not 
tear to carry sizable stocks until well 


into the 


on 


goods merchants 


new cotton season 


What are the prospects for the next 
With 


practically 


crop: 10,500,000 acres, with 


no weevil damage and a 


remarkably open Fall, we made only 
1 3,500,000 bales, a very small yield per 
acre under such conditions. Why 


should the farmer plant such an acre 
ige 
paratively few, operating at low cost 
and securing a large yield per acre, 
ean pinch a profit out of the present 
level of prices 
pared 


again at present prices? Com- 


Cotton is cheap, com- 
other commodities. A 
large acreage will doubtless go into 


with 


wheat, corn, tobacco and_ other 
products. Ample weevil went into 
winter quarters to do enormous 
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destruction, should weather next 
Spring and Summer be favorable to 
their propagation. I greatly fear that, 
because of lack of damage this sea- 


son, the farmer will not fight weevil 
next summer until they shall have 
already taken his crop. It is entirely 
possible that, with a wet spring an 


t 

early frost and weather favorable to 
weevil, we may have another ten mil- 
lion bale crop next season. Who 
While, with the best con- 
ditions, we are not likely to produce 
sufficient for the increasing needs of 
the world. 


knows ? 


American mill consumption began 
decreasing in March last year; and, 
from May on, was exceedingly small. 
It is now in excess of the same month 
last year, with an upward trend, and 
promises to reach about 6,000,000 
bales. 

Exports are now 1,400,000 bales 
above same date last year. With 
same exports for the remainder of the 
season as last year, total exports 
would exceed 7,000,000 bales; but 
they continue to maintain the percent- 
age of increase over last year, the 
foreign demand seems insatiable, and 
it is difficult to see how exports will 
be under 7,500,000 bales. This would 


leave us, Aug. 1, next under better 
trade and demand conditions, with 
about the same famine supply in 


\merica as we had last August. 

With wool, flax and silk as high as 
they are, I wonder how much cotton 
is going into our “all suits, 
into “linen” handkerchiefs, and 
into “silk” stockings. 


wool” 
our 


There has always been a certain 


amount of 
farms. 


invisible cotton held on 
The small crops, and high 
prices of the past two years, drew all 
of this out. It natural that this 
invisible supply should be replaced; 
and, in all probability, a large amount 
of this 13,500,000 bale crop will re- 
main on farms and not be placed on 
the market at all. 


is 


There are constant reports now of 
the Indian, Egyptian and Brazilian 
crops being smaller than estimates of 
some time ago. ‘There sufficient 
cotton for this season; but with price 
so near, and in many cases below pro- 
duction cost, mills are going to buy, 
and carry a stock well into the next 
season, as insurance against what may 
happen. About 11,500,000 bales have 
already come into sight. It is not 
likely that there will be pressure from 
what is left, nor that prices will de- 
cline from present level. Operation 
of the above indicated conditions is 
far more likely to force a gradual 
advance, as their effect develops; and, 
should weather in the Spring be un- 
favorable for planting, the rise could 
be very great. Bull speculation has 
not gone into cotton so far this season, 
but is liable to take hold at any time. 


is 


Present indications are that stock 
in American public warehouses Aug. 
I, next, will be less than last August, 
unless prices should advance several 
cents per pound. 


This is written for the purpose of 
calling to the attention of the thought- 
ful mind the facts as they now exist, 
and the probability of conditions de- 
veloping as above set forth. 


American Woolen Co. Statement 





Shows That Big Company Has Passed Through Worst Year 
Since Civil War 


worst 


K. XPERIENCING the year 
“ since its incorporation in 1899 the 


American Woolen Co., 


in its annual 


report made public on Wednesday, 
Keb. 18, showed a loss after taxes 
and charges for 1924 of $4,025,865 


and a deficit after dividends amount 
ing to $11,969,837. 
with a profit in 1923 of $9,326,623 
and a surplus available for dividends 
of $6,660,212, 


This compared 


or the equivalent of 
$8.84 a share earned on $40,000,000 
common stock after 


ferred dividends. 


deducting pre- 
The deficit before 
dividends last vear was $6,944,420. 
Andrew G 
to shareholders, says 


Pres Pierce, in statement 


“In common 
manufacturers 


with most major textile 
of the North, the com- 
pany in 1924 passed through the most 
trying year its incorporation in 
i899. Veteran mill men have character- 
ized the depression as the worst since 
the Civil War and our experience would 
seem to bear out that statement. 
“Manufacturing 


since 


and raw materials 
and labor costs were far higher than 
in 1923, while sales were disappointing. 


Aggressive plans were made to over- 
come the apathy of goods buyers through 
the offering of attractive goods at low 
prices, but the response at both the 
heavy weight and light weight seasons 
was unsatisfactory, especially to the lines 
of men’s wear worsted goods, which con- 


stitute the production of the largest 
mills. 
“In the woolen and worsted manu- 


facturing industry, volume production is 
absolutely essential to the development of 
earning power. Our prices are made 





1924 
Pe ES i eG ee *$4 025,865 
wn, - I, SS vce cu ans 3,500,000 
awe, Soom. Bik... .< os 1,516,666 
Subsid. divs. ..... is 8,750 
I Ae ae er weiahe niche 2,918 ,555 

PO TROD. Sccususa.  <dadien bios 
Res. restored to surplus. 9,457 
.. fe Se ee eee eye 
a ee 36 
Total sur. } 


* Deficit. 
+ Consolidated 
of previous years 





balance 
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low with a view of something approac 
ing capacity production. We hope 
the jobbers and manufacturers will 
preciate the attractiveness of the gox 
offered to the trade during the pres: 
year as well as their prices, and that t! 
will place their orders for goods i: 
manner making such volume product 
possible. 

“The heavy weight openings in Feb: 
ary, 1924, proving disappointing, 
company postponed its light weig 
season to a very late date, about a iv 
night before Labor Day. It was s 
clear, however, that buyers would 
respond even to an exceptionally | 
level of prices and that the results 
the final months of the year were 
likely to be much different from th: 
preceding, and would not yield much, 
any, profit. 


“Your directors at the Septem! 
meeting, therefore, were of the una 
mous opinion that since the compa 
could not, despite every effort, ov 


come the general textile depression, 
would be unwise and against the pe: 
manent interests of the company to co: 
tinue the payment from accumulat 
surplus of common stock dividends, 
which had up to that time been mai: 
tained only in the hope that busines 
would change with the light weight 
season. With a manufacturing loss 
sight more than equaling common divi- 
dends for the year, no other prudent 
course was open. 


“Full payments, however, have 
maintained upon the preferred 
This issue has never omitted a dividend 
since the organization of the compan) 
and this record, together with the wid 
distribution of stock will always prompt 
directors to safeguard its position 
jealously. 


been 


stock 


“The new year is not sufficiently far 
advanced to make predictions valuable. 
Indications to date are for a competitive 
period in which the company should 
secure its share of the business that is 
going. 

“Since last annual meeting, several 
changes of importance have taken place 
in the management. On Dec. 30, 1924, 
William M. Wood, owing to ill health, 
felt it necessary to resign as president 
of the company and Andrew G. Pierce 
was elected his successor. Perhaps 
the position which Mr. Wood held in the 


as 


The American Woolen Co. consolidated balance sheet: 


19255 1922 121 
$9 326,625 $9 531,925 $9,192.62 
‘3,120,833 2,800,000 2,800 000 
2,800,000 » 800,000 2 SOO 000 
2, 666 3, 277,324 3,185.7! 

739 654,601 4045 S28 

0 36,371 i 

990 690 973 400.825 
32. 606 $1,915,381 $31,508.7 
33 596 32,606 354 31,915.45 





compares with balance shi 


ASSETS 




















1924 1923 1922 192 
ee ee $5 904 898 $7,117,210 $9 38738 ,452 $7,540, 2s 
Bills and accts. receiv 30,243,204 34 586,087 531,969,994 26,288. 182 
Raw. mat., mdse and 

meee, SAY vn exes > 49 975,794 56 O07 S94 42,267 545 40,62 
Plants se ; patna mene 50,453.33 51,966 ,9S7 49,751,301 50,781 
Stk. pur. for account 

Dt Kisckdssebese seubeisiewetaoe re ee 1,109 
RWONEEUD 2 ik eenes 5,621,124 527, 1,027 ,433 5, 260.105 
Deferred chys. ........ 404,470 477 34 387,008 ASF ‘ 

DEE ashac edn mennes 142,602,825 152 ,622 , 956 135,876,733 131,886 

LIABILITIES 

Notes payable ......... $11,195,000 $9, 766,500 $9,749,700 $2, 79%) 
Vouchers acct. ........ 7,176,389 5, 267,23 3,634,012 3580s 
Res. for taxes and contg. ae. wisbernwas cave nea es wat 

Mtgs on N. Y. city bldgs 2,180,000 2,180,000 2,220,000 2,302 , 000 
OE, SEER © ho bk wicrtne 40,000,000 40,000,000 40,000,000 40,000 " 
SE IO Fein. w'e 0 wip x Bee's 50,000,000 50,000,000 40,000,000 40,000 100 
RI OE. bb wo ale ons 729,604 1,312,500 1,166,667 1,164 
i ek Cnn Aen, <Anesesesald  <eicaeSe naw Cnawweee ee 1,000 
oe, er Ge, Te, < 05's 2 2,500,000 F 000 2,500,000 2 500 

Ss a a ee 2,500,000 2.500.000 2,500,000 2 500 
Pees WOR. scccncevdes 100 , 000 , 500,000 ae : 
Pe sp oesvnecc es eins ; 3 96 , 725 32 606 , 354 31,915.::8 

MORIN Bee aan ea nas ieee wee $142,602,825 $152,622,956 $135,876,733 $131,88' $ 

(a) At cost or market, whichever is lower. 


+ Webster & Shawsheen 


Mills omitted. 
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ilinds and hearts of his associates can 
est be summarized by quoting here the 
solution which was passed by your 
irectors on the occasion of his resigna- 
on as follows :— 


‘*At the close of a quarter of a cen- 
ry of active service as the directing 
ad of the American Woolen Co., 
Villliam M. Wood was ordered by his 
ysicians to resign from the office of 
resident; and the directors, impelled by 
ieir advice, reluctantly accepted his 
signation. While he has thus been able 
free himself from the details of the 
reat responsibilities that he always so 
agerly assumed and so admirably dis- 
arged, he still remains the most 
nored member of this Board, and we 
s associates, as also the stockholders 
ind every employee, should feel an 
abiding sense of security in the thought 
that the genius of the still 
ivailable to assist in the solution of 
those larger problems that will never 
cease to arise so long as business is con- 
ducted anywhere. 


“William M. Wood founded the 
\merican Woolen Co. He formed ‘t 
as a fifty million dollar corporation in 
1899 and, guiding it in its infancy with 
the rarest skill, be brought it with 
amazing ability through the panic of 
1907, the lethargy of 1913, the whirl of 
the Great War, the depression of 1920, 
only to emerge as a hundred million 
dollar corporation at the zenith of the 
textile world. 


man is 


“*May the consciousness of a duty 
splendidly performed be his to comfort 
him through the years to come! And 
may his qualities as a man and his genius 
is an executive provide a lasting in- 
spiration for those of us who may be 
selected to continue the management of 


the vast organization which his brain 
conceived!’ 


“Other important changes include 
resignation of Cornelius A. Wood, as 
vice-president of the company and the 
election of Frank H. Carpenter on Feb. 
16, 1925, as his successor. Mr. Car- 
penter has been connected with the com- 
pany since its organization in 1899 and 
tor the past several has been its gen- 
eral agent in charge of manufacturing. 
Weaton Kittredge was at the same time 
elected second vice-president to fill the 
vacancy which existed in that office. 
Mr. Kittredge has been a director of the 
ompany since 1914 and its general coun- 

| for years. 


“It gives me much pleasure to inform 
stockholders of the fidelity and ability 
lisplayed by the officers, heads of de- 
partments and employees of the com- 
pany, who together constitute as strong, 
loyal and efficient an organization as 
ould be desired. 


“The 


being 


company 
able to 


has been fortunate in 
supply itself with raw 
materials at attractive figures and has as 
usual, provided for the necessary re- 
placement of and additions to its machin- 
ry, to the end that all the plants are 
ioroughly equipped to handle all the 
that comes its way. Full in- 
irance is carried on plants. properties 
d merchandise. 


+] 


isiness 


‘In this connection I may say that the 
m of ‘reserve for taxes and contin- 
encies $4,063,175.65° appearing 
a liability on said report, is the bal- 
ce of th especial reserve of $5,500,000, 

up as of Dec. 31, 1923, out of the 
fits of the company for 1923 and 
ich appeared in the treasurer's state- 
nt of Dec. 31, 1923, the sum of 
436,824 having been applied against 
it reserve during $1924.” 


LA 
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Smaller Cotton Acreage Impossible 





Policy of Increasing Mills to Consume American Crops Also 
Untenable 


ATLANTA, Ga., Feb. 5. 
HAT the policy being advocated 
by some economists of reduciny 
the cotton acreage to the point where 
it will all be consumed by American 
mills would result in the enrichment 
of a few mill owners and the ruina- 
tion of the Southern farmer and busi- 
ness man is the opinion of J. Hope 
Tignor, secretary of the Atlanta Com- 
mercial Exchange. 
“There are a great many people,” 
says Mr. Tignor, who has been a close 
student of cotton for vears, “who are 


COTTON CONSUMPTION 















| United States...| 1925 | ¥*589,725 | *2,939 
| 1924 | 578,468 3,096 
Cotton-growing! 

States.... | 







| 1925 403,562 | 2,031 
| 1924 391,091 | 2,072 

New England | 
| States. . .| 1925 157,802 762 
| 1924 | 159,459 865 
; All other States.| 1925 | 28,361 144 
| 1924 | 27,918 158 


| 


* Includes 18,662 Eg., 6,985 other for., 
Eg., 16,999 other for., 7,649 Am.-Eg., 





84,506 Eg., 44,638 other for., 12,237 Am.-Eg. 
| bales in 1924; 


bales in 1924. 
in 1925 and 287,369 bales in 1924 








advocating a national policy of reduc- 
ing cotton acreage to the point where 
all cotton produced in America will 


be consumed by American mills. 
There are others who would advocate 
the expansion of American cotton 
mills to the point where they will con- 
sume all of the cotton the country can 
produce. 

“Their idea is this: 

“With American mills using only 
about halt of the cotton produced in 
the South and the other half going to 
Great Britain, France and _ other 
European countries, American cotton 
is bidding against American cotton 
through cotton goods offered in com- 
petition by America and Europe on 
the markets of the world. 


“Now, if America made all of its 
cotton into cloth itself, this competi- 
tion would not exist. Instead, Amer- 
ican mills would hold a monopoly on 
cotton, and could sell for what they 
wished without any competition from 
Great Britain or any other country. 
It’s a very nice proposition on the 
face of it but in reality it is funda- 
mentally wrong. 

“What's wrong with it? 


The following statistics compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census show cotton consumed, cotton on hand, and active cotton 
spindles for the month of January, 1925 and 1924, with sta- 
tistics of cotton consumed for the six months ending Jan. 31. 
The statistics of cotton in this report are given in running bales, 
counting round as half bales, except foreign cotton, which is in 
equivalent 500-pound bales, linters not included. 


Cotton consumed during Cotton on hand Jan. 31 Cotton 
spindle 
. TY , i ” —— | active 
LOCALITY | Year | 6 months |In consuming, In public during 
Jan. ending establish- | storage and January 
j | (bales) Jan. 31 ments at compresses} (number) 
| | | | (bales) (bales) (bales) 


2,163 Am.-Eg., and 376 sea-island consumed, 51.944 
| and 3,588 sea-island in consuming est 
| 11,986 other for., 3, 695 Am.-Eg., and 899 sea-island in public storage. 

| and 2,189 sea-island 
| Linters not included above were 51,800 bales 
137,634 bales on hand in consuming establishments 
120,394 bales in 1924; and 58,290-bales in publi 
Linters consumed during six mon 


“In the first 


done. 


place, it cannot be 
Take the matter of reducing 
cotton In spite of numer- 
ous attempts to reduce the cotton 
acreage of the country, that acreage 
has continued to 
until is larger than at 
any time in the history of production. 

‘To talk of cutting the 
two in a year or 


dred 


acreage. 


increase year by 


vear now it 
acreage in 
ten vears, or a hun 


years is absolutely ridiculous. 
It simply can’t be done. 
“And the proposal to increase the 


number of cotton mills is equally un 





AND ACTIVE SPINDLES 





305 | *1,433,814 


| *3,863,475 33,180,758 
,367 | 1,637,824 ? 963 ,983 33,279,926 
,406 | 886,755 | 3,585,413 | 16,965,378 
,342 | 1,005,420 | 2,659,414 | 16,342,508 
,904 | 471,757 76,485 | 14,600,572 
,314 557,518 121,279 | 15,218,846 
,995 75,302 201,577 1,614,808 
711 74, 886 183,290 1,718,572 








, and 10,742 Eg 
6-months consumption 


consumed during January in 1925 and 40,589 


m Jan. 31, 1925, and 
c storage and at compresses in 1925, and 79,853 
iths ending Jan. 31, amounted to 298,309 bales 


ai 


tenable. Business develops as there 
is a demand for it—no slower and no 
faster. Cotton mills are constructed 
only when the demand for cotton is 
sufficient to warrant the opening of 
new manufacturing plants. At the 
present time there are more spindles 
than are needed to produce the cloth 
demanded by America or the world 
trade. 

a slow 


The best we can hope for is 
and steady growth in the 
number of cotton mills. And if 
America doubled its mill capacity in 
the next few years, it would simply 
mean that half of the country’s mills 
would be standing idle. 

“So, first and foremost, the proposi- 
tion cannot be put into 
operation. 


practical 


“But suppose it could be? 

“It would certainly result in the 
enrichment of the mill-owner—but 
that enrichment would come at the 
expense of the farmer, the banker, 
the business man and every other 
class of people in the country. 

“What would happen to the farmer 
if he had to reduce the acreage of 
cotton on his farm to half what he 
is now producing profitably with the 


(1379) 39 


aid of modern methods and calcium 


rsenate? He would simply lose halt 
of his cash crop—the crop he depends 
upon to pay his fertilizer and other 
bills. He could not raise other crops 
to take the place of the cotton he 
lost, for there is no market for them. 
He could not sell them. Until the 
South is much further developed 
ilong industrial and commercial lines 
than it is at present, the farmer can 
not hope to make diversified 
pay as well as his cotton crop. 
“The result of such a policy would 
be the ruination of the farmer. 
“With the farmer ruined, the bank- 
ers and men of the South 
would also be ruined, for, as the boll 
weevil has just taught, banking and 
business in the South is absolutely 


crops 


business 


dependent and tied up with farming, 
and if farming fails everything fails. 

“Don’t you see where such a policy 
would lead? 

“To increase the number of Ameri- 
can mills would not save the situa- 
tion, either. For they could not 
afford to operate and would stand 
idle, tving up millions of dollars of 
the public’s money in useless mach- 
inery while the American mill indus- 
try used no more cotton than it did 
be fore, 

“Such a situation is unthinkable. 

“The whole proposition is funda- 
mentally wrong. It 
impossibility. 


is an economic 
It enriches the few at 
the expense of the many. It pauper- 
izes the Southern farmer and ruins 


the Southern banker and_ business 
man. It is a dangerous theory, and 
one which should at once be dis- 


credited, for the Southern farmer is 
only now recovering from the boll 
weevil, and the introduction of 
such practise would put him 
where he was before. 


any 


back 


“Tl am in favor of more production 

not only of cotton but of all staple 
crops. I am in favor of free com- 
petition in manufacturing and selling 
on the markets of the world. Such a 
course is not impossible and not even 
It can be pursued. And 
with the creation of wider markets 
will come greater consumption of 
cotton, with better prices for cotton 
goods and better prices for raw cot- 
ton on the farm. There must be a 
and gradual growth all 
the line. 


illogical. 


slow along 


“As for reducing the cotton acre- 
age and manufacturing American 
cotton in America—that is not half 
as patriotic as it sounds. For it can- 
not be done and if it could be done 
it would absolutely ruin the South.” 


Cotton Movement 





WasHINGTON, D. C.—The cotton 
movement for Aug. I to Ieb. 13, as 
reported by the Department of Agri 
culture, was as follows: 

1925 1924 

sales sales 
Port receipts .........- 7,424,264 5,541,793 
Port stocks ..... 1,380,650 858 381 
Interior receipts S.TAT 599 = 6 AT6.D65 
Interior stocks ........ 1,199,953 884,918 


ENCO. SIGE 6 o.oo ov0:0 voc 12,202,421 9,487,402 


Northern spinners’ tak 


ee ere .. 1,278,881 1,545,154 
Southern spinners’ tak- ae 
NS 2 6 50:0 Gixin eaniva X38 2.952.287 2,805,458 


World's visible suppl of 


of American coton $518,608 2,995. 767 











Dept. of Agriculture Calls 
Cotton Industry Conference 
Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 


called for 
Feb. 24 a national conference of rep 


Agriculture has 


ment oft 
resentatives of cotton producers, the 
otton trade and the textile industry 
for the purpose of reviewing the De 
partment’s research work in cotton 
marketing and handling, with particu 
lar emphasis on avoiding losses due to 


country damage, the “city crop,” tare 


irregularity, and uneconomic methods 


of handling 
these lines 


ilong 


Investigations 
vere undertaken by the Department 


1913, acting under Congressional 


iuthority, and in announcing the 
forthcoming conference, the Depart 
ment stated that considerable progress 
has been made, notably in such mat 
ters as standardization and warehous 


ing. The conference will be invited 
done and 
to assist in formulating a plan of ac 


for the future. 


to review the work already 


t10n 
The meeting will convene leb. 24 
at 10 A. M. in Room 411 of the Bic 
ber Building, 1358 B St.. S. W. 
Washington All 
vited to attend. 


interested are in 


x * * 


American’s Fancy Worsteds 
The American Woolen Co. opened 
its lines of fancy worsteds on Thurs 
day. <A total of 98 Repeat fabrics 
shown by departments I, 2 and ; 
showed an average of 6.32% increase 
over the prices of a year ago. De- 
tails of Thursday's opening follow: 


DEPT. NO. 1, DIV. B SEMI-STAPLE WORST'DS 
PIECE DYE MIXTURE 
LOW HIGH LOW HIGH 
Washingtor $1.6714—$4.8714 $1.971,--$4.57%, 
Wood 1% 4.62'y ». OTly 1.) 
Aver 1.92% R714 >. 371% 4.15 
Fulton 2. 82Uy— 4.15 


Shawsheen 


DEPARTMENT NO. 2 FANCY WORSTEDS 











LOW HIGH 
Nat'l & Prov Mill $2.8215-—$4.70 
Saranac 2.05 2.7 
Fultor Ti ly 4.0214 
Shawsheer .97ly 8.45 
Arden 
Champlain ». Dba 
Riverside 2.30 
Webst K21, 
Manton 2.57ly 
Anchor 2.12% , 
Chase 2 > 671, 
Weybosset 2.00 50 
Whitestone >.45 2.57 
Moosup 2.55  O21y 
DEPT. NO FANCY WORSTEDS 
LOW HIGH 
Beolj $2.671)—$4.% 
‘ > 2.97 May 4.50 
Puritan 42! 4.92'y 
DEF NO. 8 DIV \ UNIFORM CLAYTHS 
LOW HIGH 
Washinet $2 $5 4714 
Wood Worsted 8ST hy z 
Be My ='y 
* a” * 


Manufacturers 
Plant 
Philadelphia le 
Association were 
9 John B. 
Feb. 19, the visit to this plant talking 


Philadelphia 
Visit Stetson 
Members of the 
tile Manufacturers’ 
euests of the 


stetson Co., on 


: : 
the place of their bi 
1) 


monthly 
v held in the Rellevue-Stratfor] 


meetiag 
usua at Te 


Hotel. Luncheon was served in the 
company cafeteria through the cour- 
tesy of officials of the Stetson com- 


pany, after which they were taken on 
in inspection tour of the building. 


a oe 


A. S. M. E. to Hold Textile 
Meeting at Worcester 

The Worcester Section and the 
Pextile Division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers will 
joint meeting at Worcester, 
Mass., on Thursday of next week, 
eb. 26. Following the procedure of 
previous meetings of this character, 
the afternoon will be devoted to plant 
inspections while in the evening 
there will be a dinner and an address 
on the 


hold a 


processes seen. 

Members attend 
the Worcester meeting will have the 
option of visits to one of three plants; 
(Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
93 Grand St., where H. M. Latham 
will be host; Curtis & Marble Ma- 
chine Co., 72 Cambridge St., where 
IX. H. Marble will be host; and M. 
J. Whittall Associates, carpet manu 
facturers, where Matthew P. Whit- 
tall will be host. Headquarters have 
been established at the Hotel Warren 
on Front St. and visitors will leave 


that*hotel at 2:45 P. M. for the plant 
visits. 


and guests who 


\fter assembly at the hotel at 5:30 
P. M., dinner will be served and E. 
H. Marble, of the Curtis & Marble 
Machine Co., will deliver an address 
on “The Story of Textile from Loom 
to Wearer.” 


G. A. Merkt is chairman of the 
reception committee and of the pro- 
gram committee while Winthrop G. 
Hall, of the Worcester Buick Co., is 
chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee. The chairman of the Worces- 
ter section of the A. S. M. E. is H. 
M. Latham, of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works and M. Clifton 
Nelson is the secretary. 


* * * 
Towel and Duck Bids Asked 
The Philadelphia Quartermaster 


Depot, 21st street and Oregon avenue, 
has issued proposals requesting bids 
for supplying the depot with 12.000 
bath towels, 24 in. by 48 in. Bids 
are to be opened March 2, at 11 A. M. 
at the depot. Tentative specifications 
have been distributed to cover this 
item. under date of February to. 
Snecifications state these towels 
should be 24 bv 48 in., to weigh not 
less than 9.5 Ibs. per dozen. having 
not less than 74 warp ends, two-ply, 
and not less than 34 picks. single 
Borders on each end as follows: 21% 
in. plain. including a T-in. hem: 5 in 
of nile: % in. of plain: S¢ in. of pile: 
1 in. of plain; or similar border. 
The hems should be so folded that 
no raw edges appear. ond shall 
he securely Towels should 


will 
stitched 
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be full bleached and thoroughly neu- 


tralized. All materials in process of 
manufacture will be subject to pre- 
liminary inspection at the place of 
manufacture and finished towels will 
receive final inspection at place of de- 
livery. Marking: to have a piece of 
label cloth stitched on one corner, 
bearing the contractor’s name, date 
of contract, depot of delivery, and a 
blank space left for the name of the 
inspector. Put-up: to be put up in 
bundles of 10; commercial packing 
to be used, such as will insure deliv- 
ery of towels in good condition. 

Proposals will also be received on 
February 25, at 11 a. M. for furnish- 
ing the depot with 7,000 yds. bleached 
cotton duck, 5% oz., 28 in. wide, 
which should conform to the follow- 
ing specifications: Strength, warp 
142 Ibs., filling 94 Ibs., count, 78s-2 in 
warp and 47s-2 in filling; to be tho- 
roughly bleached and clear, clean and 
free from wrinkles. 

* * * 

Plans for D-13 Meeting in 
Providence March 6 and 7 

Definite plans have been announced 
for the regular spring meeting of 
Committee D-13 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials to be 
held at the Providence-Biltmore Hotel 
Providence, R. I., Friday and Satur- 
day, March 6 and 7. The program 
as announced is as follows: 


FRIDAY, MARCH 6th 


9:00-11:00 A. M. —Sub-Committee 


Meetings. 

11:00-1:00 P. M. Business Session 
-Room A—Mezz. Floor. 

1:00 P. M.—-Luncheon, Room C 


Mezz. Floor. 





2:00 P. M.—-Business Session—Room 
A—Mezz. Floor. 

8:00 P. M.—Smoker—Room A-—Mezz. 
Floor. 

Entertainment in charge of our 


old friend 
“TOM MULGREW” 
A real time with seme exceptional 
attractions. 
Buffet Lunch—Room C. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 7th 
9:30 A. M.—Business Session 
A—Mezz. Floor. 


Room 


The officers of the committee con- 
sider this meeting a very important 
one as several new tentative specifica- 
tions are to be acted upon with the 
object of getting them in definite 
shape for presentation to Committee 
D-13 by letter ballot for adoption in 
June. 


Henry L. Scott, of Henry L. Scott 
& Co., Providence, is in charge of ar- 
rangements and members of the com- 
mittee consider this fact sufficient in- 
surance for a successful and enjoy- 
able meeting Advance information 
indicates that the entertainment for 
the smoker will eclipse anvthing here- 
tofore offered. Mr. Scott has re- 
served rooms 415 and 417 at the hotel 
as headquarters for the committee and 
has invited members and scuests to 
get together there upon arrival. 
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Cotton Statistics Bill Favorab|y 
Reported 

WasHINnGToN, D. C.—The Senate 
Agriculture Committee has reporte | 
favorably the resolution introduced | 
Senator Smith, of South Carolin 
which would create a joint congr: 
sional commission to make an exam 
ination and audit of cotton statistics 
in the Census Bureau. 

* ~ cal 


Trade Associations Confer on 
Resale Price Maintenance 

WasuHincton, D. C.—Representa- 
tives of trade associations conferred 
on Feb. 11 with the board of dire:- 
tors of the U. S. Chamber of ( 
merce as to the best means of maxing 
effective the producers’ right to con 
trol, under proper restrictions, the re 
sale prices of branded merchandise 
The meeting was held under the aus 
pices of the American Fair Trace 
League, which was represented by 
executive committee. 

After a general discussion ot the 
whole problem of resale price contro! 
Richard F. Grant, president of the U. 
S. Chamber, announced that he woul’ 
appoint a special committee to formu- 
late, with a committee to be appointed 
by the Fair Trade League, a plan 
whereby the favorable position of the 
Chamber towards resale price main- 
tenance again may be demonstrated. 

Steps will be taken to make plain 
to Congress the attitude of the Cham 
ber and the House Committee on Tn- 
terstate & Foreign Commerce will be 
invited to give the matter particular 
attention. Several bills to legalize re 
sale price maintenance now are pend- 
ing in the committee. No particular 
bill is advocated either by the U. 5S. 
Chamber of Commerce or by the Fair 
Trade League. They seek recogn'- 
tion of the general principle em 
bodied in all the bills. 

Spokesmen at the conference stated 
that all business men desire a clari- 
fication of the law concerning the 
rights of refusal to sell and resale 
price control, which have been con- 
fused by recent court decisions. It 
was brought out during the discus- 
sion that the United States is the 
only country in which these rights 
are denied to the producer and manu 


facturer. 
* * * 


Reaffirms Authority to Make 
Agreements on Standards 

Wasnuincton, D. C.—Specific 
thorization for the Secretary of -\ 
riculture to make agreements \ 
foreign cotton associations, exchange 
and other cotton organizations for +! 
use of the universal cotton stan 
is carried in the Agricultural Ap; 
priation Bill signed by Pres: 
Coolidge Feb. 10. 

It has been held by officers 
Department of Agriculture th 
thority for entering into these «¢ 
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ments was conferred upon the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by the text of the 
Cotton Standards Act. In order to 
emove all doubt about the legality of 
he department’s action in entering 
nto these agreements, Congress added 
the language of the amendment to the 
ippropriation bill. The action of the 
Secretary in making agreements with 
respect to arbitrations and to the prep- 
aration, distribution, inspection and 
use of the practical forms of the 
standards is specifically mentioned. 

Officials of the department com- 
menting upon the amendment said 
that “the question has recently been 
raised in this country and abroad of 
the authority of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to enter into agreement with 
European Cotton Exchanges and par- 
ticularly with regard to his empow- 
ering members of the Arbitration 
Committees of such Exchanges to act 
for the Department in the arbitration 
of disputes arising over shipments of 
cotton described, as required by the 
United States Cotton Standards Act.” 

“While,” they said, “the depart- 
ment’s legal advisers have held that 
the Secretary’s authority in the matter 
was ample under the original bill, and 
although no effort has been made by 
anyone to avoid the decisions of the 
European Arbitration Committees, the 
department feels that it is of great 
benefit to the cotton industry to have 
all doubt on the question removed.” 

* * & 
Increase in Sak. Acreage 

A large increase in the Delta acre- 
age percentage to be planted with Sak. 
seed as compared with that of last 
year is indicated in reports of Alex- 
andria, Egypt, correspondents of John 
Malloch & Co., Boston. Ralph Law- 
son, treasurer of the latter firm of 
importers summarizes these reports 
as follows: 

“Since the first of January the total 
weekly exports of Egyptian cotton 
from Alexandria show a decided fall- 
ing off although exports of Egyptians 
to America are maintaining their 
early season average. Last week, for 
instance, total exports were 21,782 
bales of which 4,577 were for 
America, while during December total 
exports were averaging slightly better 
than forty thousand bales of which 
about six thousand were for America. 

“It is now estimated that at least 
90% of the cotton acreage in the 
Delta will be planted with Sakel seed 
and the sowing has progressed so 
rapidly under favorable conditions 
that approximately three quarters of 
the Delta has now been planted. It is 
expected that about 80% of the seed 
used will be pure. It also may be in- 
teresting to remember that last year 
only 68% of the Delta was planted 
to Sakel while in 1922 over 96% of 
e Delta was sown to this staple, and 
t was this large 1923 acreage which 

ferred the price of 1% in. cot- 
ton throughout the world. 
“Stocks of Uppers in Alexandria 

estimated at about 50,000 bales, 
mostly medium and low grades. The 
stock of Uppers up country is sup- 
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posed to be about 250,000 cantars and 
in addition there are about 150,000 
cantars of Zagora still to be brought 
to Alexandria. The success 
which was had last year with shorter 
growths of Egyptians planted in the 
Delta will probably result in their 
being abandoned almost entirely by 
farmers in this district. It is gen- 
erally expected that the cotton acre- 
age in the whole of Egypt will be 
somewhat increased this vear but it is 
as yet too early to give any close 
estimates. Well informed observers, 
however, believe that the total in 
crease will not exceed 10% over last 
vear.” 


pe OT 


* * * 


Will Show 
at Charlotte 
CuHarRLoTTeE, N. C.—The Carolinas 
Exposition Company has made the 
broadest plans for the exposition, to 
be held from Sept. 21, to Oct. 3, this 
year, that have ever before been laid. 
The outstanding feature of the 
show will be an elaborate array of 
exhibits southern fabrics, 
not only in the goods, but in many 
instances in the finished product. 
There will be the usual broad line 
of Carolina-made products, but the 
largest space will be devoted to dis- 
plays, made by New York commis- 
sion houses handling southern ac- 
counts, displays by merchants and 
displays by mills. Some of the mills 
will have their goods made up into 
attractive gowns and these will be 
displayed on living models. It is also 
planned during this exposition to en- 
tertain hundreds of retail merchants 
in the Carolinas as well as large job- 
bers and wholesale merchants from 
all parts of the South. 
A large committee from the Caro- 


Southern Fabries 


showing 
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linas Exposition Company has been 
in New York recently arranging the 
details of what promises to be the 
most spectacular fabric and fashion 
show ever staged in the South. 

Last year at the textile diversifica- 
tion dinner during the exposition a 
movement for a greater diversity of 
southern was started which 
is still being felt. The show next fall 
will not only be a visible picture of 
just what the South has already ac- 
complished in the work of making a 
greater variety of goods and fabrics, 
but will show the field 
ahead in this direction. 

k * * 


Ashworth-Odell Worsted Co. 
Brought In by Bondholders 


The plant of the Ashworth-Odell 
Worsted Co., of N. Y., 


which was recently sold at foreclosure 


fabrics 


great 


also 


Salamanca, 


to A. K. Walker, of Erie, Pa., for 
$160,000, has been purchased by 
Frank H. Mott, of Jamestown, N. 


\shworth-Odell 
under 


Y., attorney for the 
company and plans are 
wav for a reorganization by the sh 


now 


worth-Odell majority bondholders. 
It has been announced that fore 
closure proceedings will be instituted 
Salamanca Trust Co. against 
Dyeing Co., which is 


by the 
the Stewart 
also involved in equity receivership 
proceedings. The Stewart company 
owes the Ashworth-Odell company 
$67,000 on a mortgage, and this mort 
gage was assigned by the latter firm 
to the Salamanca Trust Co. as addi 
tional collateral for the issue of $260,- 
000 in first mortgage pold bonds 
against the Ashworth-Odell mill. In 
addition to the mortgage 
against the property, the company 
banks and creditors 


~ a 
$67,000 


owes general 


$36,000. 




































being seriously considered. 


inquiry largely concentrated on 





artificial silk goods. 


| general advance on wool goods. 
larly and staples are dull. 


despite close profit margins. 





TEXTILE MARKETS IN BRIEF 
Cotton Markets: Prices gradually strengthening on many 
| classes of goods; percales reported moving well at 4c. advance 
_ and fair buying of denims for April-May at 19c.; popular print 
cloth constructions continue to bring premiums for quick 
delivery; on the other hand, numerous classes of merchandise 
are still too low, sheetings and bleached goods in particular. 
Very low prices reported on yarns, and curtailment in South is 


Wool Markets: Fancy worsteds were opened by the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. at expected closely figured prices on Thursday. 
Fall buying on the woolens previously opened for fall is pro- 
ceeding slowly with best interest on the more extreme styles. 
Staples are neglected. Cheviots and other diagonals are gaining 
an important place. Women’s wear spring business is cautious 
because of the lack of leadership. Fall goods will probably be 
offered by many mills during March. Worsted yarn interest 
lacking; quotations slightly easier; sales unimportant. 

Knit Goods Markets: Staples in hosiery generally quiet, with 


| designs for women expected; few actual advances expected on 
Heavy-weight underwear quiet, but good 
| business reported on light-weight ribs; bals continue slow; no 


Silk Markets: Excellent demand for all qualities of finished 
silks features week’s business. 
business as best in many seasons with all mills making money 
Production holds at high rate, 
but stocks in first hands get smaller right along. 


novelties; flood of new novelty 


Novelty sweaters move irregu- 


Manufacturers characterize 


(1381) 41 


Reorganization plans of the .\sh- 


worth-Odell Worsted Co. will prob- 
ably provide for a reorganization of 
the Stewart 


closely 


Dyeing Co., which is 
The Midland Wool 
Inc., the other firm 

which was placed in receivership at 

time as the Ashworth-Odell 
and Stewart companies, but whose 


allied. 
Combing Co., 


the same 


properties and assets have since been 


turned back to the owners, 1s now 


turning out orders. The assets 


Midland \\ ool 


ire in excess of $197,000 and current 


busy 


of the Combing Co. 


hoy 
abilities to 


about $95,000 


1 an 4° 
banks and general credi- 
tors, 


% -& 


National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers Re-elects Officers 

The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, at its annual meeting 
in Boston last reelected its 
and directors, headed by 


W eek 


othecers 


President John P Wood, the only 
changes being the addition of Max 
W. Stoehr. of the Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, N. J., to the board of 
directors and David Oakes, ot 
Thomas Oakes & Co., Bloomfield, N. 
].. who succeeds his father, the: late 
Phomas Oakes, on the board 
* * * 
New American Woolen Com- 


pany Officers 

Following the resignation last week 
of Cornelius A. Wood, son of former 
President William M. Wood of the 
\merican Woolen Company, as first 
vice-president of the company, the 
directors on Monday announced the 
election of Frank H. Carpenter, for 
many years general agent, as first 
vice-president, and of Wheaton Kitt- 
redge, for some twelve years the com- 
pany’s general counsel, as second 
vice-president. 

\s Mr. Carpenter has been asso- 


ciatel with the company ever since 
its organization and Mr. Kittredge 
almost as long, and as both have 


been prominently identified with the 
inauguration and execution of plans 
and policies that were responsible for 
the marked success of the company 
prior to last vear’s business slump, 
their election is generally accepted 
as confirmation of the report that 
there is to be no radical change under 
the management of President Pierce 


and that the company’s most cap- 
able men will be given larger re 
sponsibilities. 


In tendering his resignation to the 
directors on January 31, Cornelius 
A. Wood stated that he wished to 
“have more time to devote to other 
ambitions.” He has not disclosed his 
plans, but he continues as a director 
of the company. Mr. Wood served a 
long appreiticeship in the various 
mills of the American Woolen Com- 
pany and two years ago was made 
assistant to the president and a vear 
later succeeded George L. Shepley 
as second vice-president. When his 
father resigned and Andrew G. Pierce 
was elected president, Cornelius Wood 
succeeded the latter as first 
president and served in this position 
about a month. 


V ice- 
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Diamond Check Pattern 
| al Editor 

I have a German-built latch needle 

rcular machine, 525 needles in cylinder, 
four feed, with four pattern wheels (84 

tches). The pattern wheels are made 

that by inserting plugs they can be 

ed for different patterns. Could you 
rive me the layout for these wheels to 
make vertical stripes about 7 needles 
wide, checks from 4 to 7 needles each 
way’ That is to say, the checks can 
be any width that will work out easiest 
in those limits and give a pattern of 
liamond checks (5327) 

\ knitter replies to this question as 
follows: I am inclosing a layout for 
the wheels for two variations of the 
design which the inquirer asks for 
There are a number of these variations, 
but none could be made to produce a 
liamond check uniformly over the cloth 
ym account of the limitations of this 
ystem. This is especially so in a case 
like the present, where the number of 
needles in the cylinder and wheels are 
fixed, and cannot be changed. They 
will all develop into either a diamond 
Stripe effect or a check not uniform in 
S1z¢ 


Design A 
‘Wheel 1 Wheel 2 Wheel 3 Wheel 4 
3-down 2-down 1-down l-up 
l-up l-up l-up 5-down 
¢é-down 1-down 3-down l-up 
l-up l-up l-up 1-down 
6-down 5-down 3-down l-up 
l-up l-up l-up 3-down 
4-down 6-down 1-down l-up 
l-up l-up l-up 3-down 
3-down 5-down 5-down l-up 
1-up l-up l-up 1-down 
\-down 1-down 6-down l-up 
l-up l-up l-up 5-down 
5-down 3-down 5<lown l-up 
l-up l-up l-up 6-down 
1-down 3-down l-down l-up 
l-up l-up l-up 5-down 
}-down l-down 3-down l-up 
l-up l-up l-up 1-down 
1-down 5-down 3-down l-up 
l-up l-up l-up 2-down 
6-down 2-down 2-down l-up 
l-up l-up l-up 5-down 
¢-down 1-down 3-down l-up 
l-up l-up l-up l-down 
4<iown 5-down 3-down l-up 
l-up l-up l-up 3~<lown 
}-down 6-down l-down l-up 
l-up l-up l-up 3-down 
l-down 5-down 5-down l-up 
l-up l-up l-up 1-down 
5-down l-down ti-down l-up 
l-up l-up l-up 5-down 
1-down 3-down 5-down l-up 
l-up l-up up 6-down 
s~<down 3-down i-down l-up 
l-up l-up l-up 5-down 
l-down l-down -down l-up 
l-up l-up l-down 
“4 5-down 3-down l-up 
l-up l-up 2-down 
l-dow: 
84 S4 
S4 
Design B 
Wheel 1 Wheel 2 Wheel Wheel 4 
3~dow! 2«liown l~lown 2-up 
s-up 2-up 2-up 5-down 
S-down l-down }-down 2-up 
s-up 2-up 2-up 2-down 
t-down 6-down t-dow1 2-up 
,-up 2-up 2-up S-down 
6-dowr l-down }-down 2-up 
4-up 2-up 2-up 3-down 
6-down 3-down s<down 2-up 
2-up 2-up 2-up 1-down 
4-down 5-down s-<down 2-up 
up 2-up 2-up 6-down 
S-down 2-down t{-down 2-up 
s-up 2-up 2-up 1-down 
4-down down 3-dowt 2-up 
2-up 2-u 2-up }-down 
6-down }-down s-dow! 2-up 
t-up 2-up 2-up >«lown 
6-down l-down S-<down 2-up 
up 2-up 2-up 2-down 
l-down 6-down t4~lown 2-up 
2-up 2-up d~dow! 
34 l-down s~lown 2-up 
2-up 2-up }-down 
}-down 3-down 2-up 
2-up 2-up l-down 


Under this head, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. Inquiries 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 
etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All 
inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 
as an evidence of good faith. The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


will not be disclosed. 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld —EDITOR. 








5-down 3-down 2-up 
2-up 2-up 6-down 
2-down 4-down 2-up 
2-up 2-up l-down 
5-down 3-down 2-up 
2-up 2-up 3-down 
l-down 2-down 
— s4 


84 84 

I am not familiar with this particular 
machine but I assume that the inquirer 
needs no instruction on whether to insert 
the lugs against the figures marked up 
or down. In any event, if he does not 
bring out the effect he wants the first 
time he can reverse the plugs. 


Finishing Terry Towels 
Technical Editor: 

Advice as to the methods of handling, 
dyeing and finishing terry towels would 
be appreciated. Please give particulars 
in detail. (5329) 

We have never seen a piece dyed terry 
toweling, although, of course, the goods 
could be handled in tints if required. 
But we fail to see any market require- 
ment for a dyed terry toweling. The 
usual method of handling these goods, 
depending upon the production, is to sew 
them up on a gray room sewing machine. 
After sewing up in continuous run, end 
to end, the goods should be passed 
through a saturating machine for wet- 
ting out. The saturating machine would 
preferably be a so-called slack washer. 
From the slack washer, the goods are 
run into the boiling kier. 


As to the chemical formulas, the ques- 
tion of whether the towels have colored 
borders would determine the exact 
formula used, and we would refer the 
inquirer to Percy Bean’s “Chemistry and 
Practice of Finishing” for information 
on this point. 

After boiling in the kier for six to 
eight hours, the goods should. be pulled 
out from the washing machine, squeezed 
in a bleach house squeezer and run 
directly into the bleaching cisterns. These 
bleaching cisterns consist of a rectang- 
ular shaped cement vat with suitable 
centrifugal pump and piping, preferably 
lead lined on the inner surface. The 
bleaching liquor consists as a= rule 
of either a very weak solution of chlor- 
ide of lime or liquid chlorine solution 
fixed with soda ash. The goods should 
he covered with this bleaching liquor in 
the bleaching vat for a period of forty 
minutes to one hour, after which they 
should be washed down and run through 
the bleach house washer, or slack 
washer, and then treated with antichlor 
or very weak sulphuric acid. They are 


then again washed and squeezed, passed 


into a scutcher for opening them out to 
full width, and run directly over a 2-roll 
blueing mangle. 

The finishing and drying from this 
point consists of passing over a festoon- 
ing or special carrier drying machine 
designed for handling turkish towels. 
After the goods come off the dryer they 
should be ready for putting up. In 
order to lay out a complete plant, 
machinery builders would require the 
number of yards to be run in a nine or 
ten hour day, the average weight of 
goods and yards per pound, maximum 
and minimum widths, and if possible, 
samples of goods showing colors of 
borders, etc. 

x * x* 


Emulsion for Worsted Drawing 
Technical Editor: 


Will you please give me directions for 
a good emulsion to be used in worsted 
drawing. (5325) 

A worsted mill man replies as fol- 
lows: Use 9 gals. of olive oil to 41 
gals. of water made up in a 50 gal. tank 
or barrel. Put the oil in and fill the 
tank about half full, adding about a pint 
of ammonia. Boil until the mixture is 
thoroughly emulsified and then fill the 
tank up full with cold water. Stir well 
and the emulsion is ready to use. Am- 
monia is best for cutting the oil as the 
emulsion doesn’t get thick, as is the case 
when borax is used. Where the emul- 
sion is required to be lighter or heavier, 
use more or less oil, to suit the condi- 
tions. In cases where the wool is stitky 
a little kerosene oil is very helpful. 


: ae; 


aor 
Yarns for Shirtings 
Technical Editor : 

We would appreciate advice regard- 
ing ordinary and high grade striped cot- 
ton shirting, mercerized in piece. Gen- 
erally speaking, is the yarn used in such 
cloth combed or carded? If it is pos- 
sible, please advise counts of warp and 
filling yarn used for this purpose. We 
realize, of course, this mainly depends 
on the shirting, but what we mean is 
would good cloth shirting be made 
from, say, warp and filling counts vary- 
ing from 1/16s to 1/60s? Also can you 
advise as to how cotton weaving mills 
in America speed up production? 

(5328) 

Piece mercerized cloths of any kind 
should be made from combed warp and 
filling, as any inequalities in the yarn 
will show up very plainly after the cloth 
is mercerized. The yarns must be free 
Not all 
gray or 


from dirt, slugs, or oil stains. 
either 


cotton shirtings, with 


colored stripes and checks, are merce: 
ized. It is usually the all-gray shirti: 
that is mercerized. If the color strip 
are to be mercerized the yarn is usual! 
processed before being woven int 
cloth. 

Cheaper grades of shirting cloth a: 
made from carded yarns and the clot 
count will vary as follows: 

76 x 72—40s warp—35s fill. 
68 x 64—30s warp—35s fill. 
68 x 56—30s warp—30s fill. 

Many of the low count combed ya: 
shirting cloths are made with the san 
cloth count as the carded yarn shirting 
listed above. Some of the better grad 
of combed yarn shirtings are construct: 
as follows (There is a wide variatio 
in the construction of the combed yari 
cloths, because the combed yarns used 
permit of good weaving qualities) : 

80 x 76—40s warp—35s fill. 
80 x 80—40s warp—40s fill. 
84 x 80—40s warp—40s fill. 
84 x 84—40s warp—40s fill. 
92 x 92—50s warp—50s fill. 
96 x 92—60s warp—55s fill. 

Most of the shirting cloths that are 
made for piece mercerizing purposes arc 
made on a cotton pongee ground. The 
cheapest ground on which this cloth is 
made is as follows: 

64 x 72—50s warp—30s fill. 


The better grades of cotton pongee 
are made as follows: 


72 x 100—60s warp—45s soft spun fill 
68 x 108—80s warp—45s soft spun fill. 


The last is the regular soisette ground. 
All the cotton pongees are made with 
a very soft spun filling, the softer the 
filling the better the luster in the finish. 
The filling predominates in this type of 
cloth. 

The writer cannot remember any kind 
of shirtings, other than work shirts, 
that are made with the warp yarns of 
a coarser count than 30s, either carded 
or combed. 

Production is speeded up in Ameri- 
can mills by using modern machinery 


and goods yarns, providing sanitary 
working conditions and paying good 
wages. The well managed American 


weaving mills keep abreast of the times 
The machinery is kept up-to-date. The 
warp yarns are of the correct breaking 
strength. In order to have good wea\ 
ing conditions, the surroundings of th 
operatives are kept in a sanitary condi 
tions, and the work is well lighted 
These are the conditions that make for 
better production and quality in Amer 

can weaving mills. Lacking such cond 
tions, no mill can expect either go 

production or satisfactory quality of p 


duct. 
x * * 


Cottons Used for Various Yarn- 
Technical Editor: 

Kindly advise me the grades of ¢ 
ton used for 2/50s and 2/60s com! 
peeler yarns; also for 8s to 30s wa! 
and filling. What is the common tw 
for ring spun warp yarn? 

(5323 

Cotton for 2/50s and 2/60s com 
peeler.—Most spinners use grade “go 
for such work but equally good res 
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n be obtained with grade “strict mid- 

ing.” If a hard western cotton is 

‘da full 1 3/l6-inch staple would be 

ficient for both the 50s and 60s. If 

rolina cottons are used a full 1 3/16 

14-inch would be necessary for the 
and a full 1%-inch for the 60s. 

Cotton for 8s to 30s warp and filling.— 
(ommon upland cotton would be used 

8s to 18s.warp and filling, but for 
Ss to 14s, varying percentages of card 
ips and soft wastes would be utilized 
reduce cost of the mixture. For 14s 
18s straight cotton of this grade and 
length would be commonly utilized for 
irps, while for filling about 25% of 
ving and spinners soft waste, or card 
strips from longer cottons, or comber 
waste, might be added to the mixture. 
For 20s to 30s warp 1 to 1 1/16 inch 
hard western cotton of strict low 
iddling to middling grade should be 
used, while for filling of the same count 
up to 25% of card strips, soft wastes 
and comber wastes might be added to 
the mixture. 

Twist of ring spun warp yarn.—Com- 
mon practice in this country on the char- 
acter of yarns that you mention is to 
use a twist for warps equal to the square 
root of the yarn count multiplied by 
4.50 to 4.75, the less amount of twist 
being used with straight cottons of good 
vrade and staple length, and more twist 
with poorer cotton and mixtures con- 
taining a percentage of waste. 


x* * * 


Home-Made Oils 


Editor TEXTILE Wor tp: 

There was a time when man’s abode 
was the natural caves; his clothes were 
the skins of animals and his food was 
raw flesh and vegetables. This ab- 
original man was compelled to provide 
everything for himself and family, with 
the help of his mate, of course. The 
object of the aboriginal man was largely 
to kill every other man and appropriate 
the other man’s possessions to himself. 
This was the age of greatest competition. 

As the intellect of man developed he 
appreciated the great waste and ex- 
‘ravagance attached to his mode of 
living and this led to the formation of 
tribes, where the duties were subdivided; 
the women doing the chores, the young 
men the fighting and hunting and the 
old men the work about the home, etc. 
It having been learned that man could 
live longer and happier with less 
effort when cooperating in tribes, this 
principle of cooperation was gradually 
extended until civilization was created 
and society formed. 

There was a time when the farmer 
spun his own yarn; wove his own cloth 
and made his own clothes. But as 
cooperative principles have extended, it 
has been found more economical for the 
farmer to devote the time which he and 
his family formerly applied to the manu- 
facture of textiles to farming. Now he 
buys his clothes “ready to wear,” and 
they cost him less. For in the time 
which he formerly applied to textile pro- 
duction, the farmer can now make more 


than enough to buy his ready-to-wear 
clothes (which are of better quality than 
his home-made ones) and have a surplus 


in the bank. 

There was a time, not less than 75 
years back, when every user of belting 
bought the finished leather and make his 
own belting. Today less than one-half 
of one per cent of the belting used is 
made by the user. Yet the cutting and 
cementing of leather into belting is not a 
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complex job, but on the contrary is:a 
most simple one. 
Blending of Oils 

The president of our company tells us 
that, when he first started out to sell 
oils, it was common practice for all the 
industries to have an oil compounding 
room, where they made their own mix- 
tures, each believing that he knew how 
to blend a better product than the other. 
Today the amount of oil blending done 
by the consumer is infinitesimal. The 
blending of oils, by the way, is not the 
simple problem that many oil users 
believe. 

It is not a very easy matter to blend 
them so that they will not separate in 
the package; it is even more difficult to 
blend them so that they will not separate 
under conditions of service. The hot 
bearing, which was of common occur- 
rence in the days when home-made mix- 
tures were used for lubricating oils, was 
usually the result of the blended oil sep- 
arating under the conditions of service 
Every woolen manufacturer knows the 
great losses which have been occasioned 
by the separation of compounded wool 
oils on the stock. When it comes to the 
emulsification, saponification, and sulph- 
onation of oils, the processes become 
even more complex and difficult. 


Henry Ford’s Policy 
Henry Ford, in his recent book, said, 
“It is the policy of the Ford Company 
to make nothing which it can buy.” 
Ninety per cent of the large industries 
of the country are operated on the same 


policy. This is the policy upon which 
our company has operated for forty 
years. 


While from time to time necessity has 
forced our company into becoming in- 
terested in the manufacture of some of 
its raw materials, this is not today the 
case in a single instance. And yet the 
quantities of some of the raw materials 
which they purchase are greater than 
any one, two or three manufacturers can 
supply. I believe that it was that great 
philosopher and successful manufacturer, 
Peter Cooper, who said, “There is no 
profit to be made in being your only 
customer.” 

We operate our own printing depart- 
ment. That is to say, we manufacture 
our own printing. But at every annual 
meeting of our board of directors the 
proposition to dispose of the department 
and buy our printing is taken up be- 
cause it does not pay us to do our own 
printing. It is, however, located as we 
are (far from any first-class printing 
shop) a great convenience, and it is be- 
cause of the convenience and only be- 
cause of the convenience that we con- 
tinue to do our own printing. 

I admit that in quite a number of 
instances it is more convenient for a 
mill to make some of the products it 
uses, but I doubt very seriously whether 
it is ever as economical. 

I am a chemist; I have contributed 
quite a little of my chemical knowledge 
to the world; I have under me several 
first-class chemists, and I am associated 
with the very best chemical talent in 
the world. In my research work I 
never consider that, when a_ chemist 
knows what I don’t know and want to 
know, any price within reason which he 
may ask for his knowledge is too high. 
I make no claim to having originated 
the knowledge of my research staff. 
Life is too short for that. I am a 
collector rather than a creator of knowl- 
edge. But I was raised on chemistry, 
and live on chemistry and could not 


succeed in my present calling without 
chemistry. 

And yet, when anyone makes so bold 
as to advance reasons why mills should 
buy ready-made products instead of 
making them, there comes a cry from a 
certain class of chemists that such an 
assertion is an insult to the chemical 
profession; that it can only come trom 
some nostrum dealer who is selfishly in 
terested in the sale of his quack reme- 
dies and is fearful of the scrutiny of 
the intelligent chemist, etc. 

Chemistry vs. Manufacturing 

One would suppose from these objec 
tions that chemical knowledge included 
manufacturing which it 
does not. I am a chemist but I know 
from experience I am no manufacturer. 
I have tried manufacturing and failed. 
Over 75% of the suggestions made by 
the chemists of our organization are re- 
jected by the manufacturing department 
as impractical or uneconomical. 

To make a practical, manufacturing 
proposition out of a laboratory propo- 
sition is not the job of the chemist, but 
of the engineer. The chemist who be- 
lieves he is an engineer just because he 
is a chemist, is a liability rather than 
an asset to any manufacturing plant. 

It is just as dangerous for a chemist 
to have that “little learning’ of engi- 
neering, as it is for the layman to have 
that “little learning” of chemistry. 

As a chemist, with the welfare of the 
science at heart, I claim it is as neces- 
sary that the chemical profession purge 
itself of the chemical quack, as it is 
that the medical profession purge itself 
of the medicinal quack. Every honor- 
able member of each profession will lend 


knowledge, 


his efforts to accomplish this result. 

That the chemical quack exists and 
is constantly imposing upon the manu- 
facturer who employs him, is in constant 
evidence. Instances of this sort come 
under my observation monthly. 

On one occasion a man was hired as 
a chemist for the express purpose of 
introducing a process which the manu- 
facturer had never before used. He 
made good in a most mysterious and 
secretive manner, claiming that it was 
necessary that he should guard his 
secret against competitors. After two 
years his employers found themselves 
defendants in a patent suit, which they 
settled at considerable cost. It was 
developed that the chemist had origi- 
nated nothing, but had merely obtained 
from the Patent Office, in Washington, 
a copy of the original patent and cover- 
ing his alleged original process, sur 
reptitiously used the patent. 


Question of Costs 

In another instance a mill chemist in- 
duced his employers to permit him to 
sulphonate their oils. Nothing my men 
could do or say in the office of the mill 
would convince them that they were not 
saving money by so doing. One day I 
happened to meet the president of the 
mill and I brought up the subject, offer- 
ing to wager that if he would turn me 





Editor, TEXTILE WORLD: 


Your kind favor of the 4th 
with further reference to our in- 
quiry is received, and the very 
thorough manner in which the 
subject has been investigated is 
highly appreciated. 

Yours truly, 

HOHOKUS BLEACHERY, 

B. H. Saunders, 
Treas. 
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loose in the mill I could prove that they 
were losing money by sulphonating their 
oils. He declined to make the wager, 
but he was more than pleased to avail 
himself of the benefit of my knowledge 

Che first thing I inquired into was the 
cost. In reply I was shown a card index 
card on which was the proportion of 
acid, oil and water, and the cost of eacl 
with a trifle added for overheads 

I asked the treasurer, who had charge 
of the cost accounting, if he thought 
that was a fair way to estimate costs 
He admitted that it was not, but he said 
it was such a small matter that he never 
thought of including it in the regular 
cost accounting applied to the 
main production. But he volunteered t 
do it. 


system 


A recapitulation of the figures proved 
that, although the production was 8% 
less during the year in which thev sul- 
phonated their own oil than it was in the 
iast year in which they purchased thei: 
sulphonated oil, they had paid 23°- more 
for the raw or unsulphonated oil than 
they paid for all the sulphonated oil they 
purchased during the last year iin which 
they bought their sulphonated oil. In 
veStigation developed that no account had 
been taken of the number of hatches of 
oil which had been spoiled in the making 
and permitted to run down the sewer. 

The finisher also admitted that he had 
used considerable sulphonated oil, made 
by the mill, which he would have re 
jected as below par had it been bought 
from an oil company. They junked the 
sulphonating plant. 

And so I could continue without end 
Do these experiences do the 


chemist, 
and chemistry, good or harm? 


What 
is the effect upon the employers? Do 
such experiences increase or decrease 
confidence in the science of chemistry and 
the members of the profession? When 
one gets into the hands of a malpracti 
tioner in the medical profession, he is 
apt to condemn the profession as a 
whole, and so it is with all the other 
protessions. 

The future development of all indus 
try depends basically upon the science of 
applied chemistry, and anything which 
tends to discredit the science is a public 
loss. But before the general public can 
be made to have that confidence in chem- 
istry which is necessary for the maxi 
mum welfare of all, it is essential that 
we get rid of the counterfeit chemist, 
just as we must get rid of counterfeit 
currency if we expect folks to receive 
money with confidence. 

GerorGeE W. PRESSELL, 
Chief of Research, 

I. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. 


** * 
Sizing for Artificial Silk 
Epitor, TEXTILE Wortp: 
In the Feb. 14 number, there was an 
inquiry for an article for sizing arti 
licial silk, or Celanese, signed T. U. V. 
We believe that the product referred 
0, 1s our Gelatose, a sizing material 
which has been on the market for more 
than 20 years. Recently, some ex- 
periments have been made with Gelatose 
on Celanese and other artificial silks, 
with results which were, on the whole, 


¢ 
t 


quite satisfactory. The chief difficulty 
in sizing cellulose acetate, (artificial 
silks) is that due to their smooth sur 
faces and the difficulty in thoroughly 
wetting them, ordinary sizing materials 
will not hold as they would on, for 
example, ordinary cotton fibres 
Yours very truly, 
B: P. Doucas Co... Inc 
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Inman, Spencer & Company 
yp merchants, Bradford. He als 
th ( id te 
company 
\y Pierce president ot the 
ican Woolen Company, has been 
nated as a five year term member 
rporation ol the Massachusetts 
Pechnology, Cambridge, 
la M Pierce was a membet 
M. J. T. class ot 188 
Morgan Butler, treasurer of the Butler 
Mill, New Bedford, Mass., and president 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manutacturers has been elected a di 
of the Columbian National Life 
irance Company, Boston, Mas 
Howard Coonley, president oi the 
Walworth Manufacturing Company, 
Boston, Mass., and president of the 
ston Chamber of Commerce, has been 
elected a director of the Hamilton 


Lowell, Mass., 


Manufacturing Company, 


icceeding Thomas P. Beal, resigned 
Mr. Beal was recently elected president 
the Hamilton Woolen Company 

» uthbridge, Mass. 
\W. Irving Bullard, vice-president of 


the Merchants National Bank of Boston, 

id treasurer of the National Associa 
Cotton Manufacturers, returned 
last week 


ion Ot 


from a southern trip during 


which he visited a large number of 


textile mills in Georgia and_ the 
Carolinas 
Alfred Akeroyd, Boston wool mer- 


chant, has returned from a six months 
trip abroad on which he was accom- 

The 
trip was one that had long been planned 
by Mr. and Mrs. Akeroyd in celebration 
of their twenty-fifth wedding anniver 


panied by his wife and daughter. 


sary 


Col. Franklin D’Oher, Franklin 
D’Olier & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, was 
elected to the Board of Directors of 
the Princeton Club of Philadelphia, at 
their recent annual election and will 


serve for the current year 


New officers have been elected by the 
lirectors of the Hamilton Woolen Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., as follows: Pres- 
dent, Thomas Prince Beal, Boston, to 
icceed the late William H. Wellington; 
vice president, newly created, Bernard 
F. Merriam; assistant treasurer, newly 
created, Parke H. Custis, Brookline, 
Mas: Charles D. Richardson, Boston, 
for Wellington, Sears & Co., 
vas elected a director to succeed Mr. 
Wellington. Other officers and directors 
were reelected 


manager 


The officers clected temporarily some 
ne ago by the board of directors of 


Mfg. Co., New 


1 Bedford, 
Mass were elected for the 


coming year 

the annual meeting of shareholders of 
the corporation These 
Frank C. Sawtelle, treasurer and clerk; 
loseph T. Kenney, Charles P. Curtis, 
Frank Brewster, E. Kent Swift, John 
Duff, Thomas F. Glennon and A. Clin- 

Swift 


otheers are 


lam B. 


the recent meeting of stockholders 
he Priscilla Spinning Co., 
C., W 


Gastonia, 
T. Love was elected president ; 
I). Gray, vice president; S. A. Rob 
on, treasurer and J. B. Reeves, secre- 
Directors 


Aycoc k 


tary and assistant treasurer. 
clude the above and R 


McCusker, proprietor of the 
(Mass.) Bleachery & 
Dye Works, was elected president of the 
Great Barrington (Mass.) Mfg. Co., at 
its annual meeting held on Feb. 10, suc- 
eeding Albert S. Pratt, 
vice president and _ general 


iienry 


last Braintree 


who becomes 
manager. 


Saco-Lowell Shops announces the ap- 
pointment of D. W. Hunter as assistant 
treasurer, and H. B. Snelling assistant 
to treasurer R. F. Herrick, Jr. Both 
Mr. Hunter and Mr. Snelling have been 
associated with the company for about 
four years, the former with the sales 
department and the latter with the 
manufacturing department. 


William fF. Moore, 


Hill Manufacturing 


treasurer of the 
Company, cotton 
Me., has tendered his 
resignation, but it is understood that it 
has not been acted upon by the directors. 


goods, Lewiston, 


|. Fred Havey, foreign sales agent of 
Saco-Lowell Shops, is in England this 
week on his return from a_ business 
visit to Italy and other European 
countries 


Edwin N. Bartlett, 
treasurer of the Edwin Bartlett Co., 
North Oxford, Mass., and Mrs. Bart- 
lett, and Spaulding Bartlett, former 
agent of the Webster (Mass.) Mills of 
the American Woolen Co., and Mrs. 
sartlett, sailed from Boston on the S. S. 
Ohio on Feb. 15 for a three months’ 
-uropean trip. 


president and 


Joseph B. 


ieson Co 


Jamieson, of the J. B. Jam- 
cotton yarn merchants, Bos- 
ton, Mass., sailed last week on a Med- 
ilerranean trip and is not expected to 
return until some time in June. 


The Fall River Cotton Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation has elected officers for the 
ensuing follows: President, 
James E. Osborn; vice-president, Frank 
L.. Carpenter; secretary and treasurer, 
Charles E. Smith; executive committee, 
\Vm. L. S. Hawes, three years; M. 
Richard Brown, one year; associate 
committee, Simeon B. Chase 
and James Sinclair. 


year as 


members 


William B. Charles, head of the Wil- 
Charles Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 
sailed Feb. 9 for a sojourn in Europe. 


Charles Weed was elected treasurer of 
the New Bedford (Mass.) Cordage Co. 
at the annual meeting of shareholders, 
confirming the temporary appointment 
of the directors made some time ago 
when Cortes W. Cavanaugh resigned. 
Other officers elected are William S. 
Harwood as clerk, and Francis A. Bry- 
ant, Charles Weed, W. Wallace Totten, 
Charles S. Kelley and Franklin W. 
Hatch, directors. 


B. M. Gillon has been elected secretary 
and treasurer of the Vance Cotton Mills, 
Salisbury, N. C., to succeed E. B. Neave, 
who resigned. : 


Frank Louis Carl Nieber, son of Wal- 
ter Nieber, treasurer of the Nieber Mills, 
Inc., Worcester, Mass., and Miss Pearl 
Elvy Johnson are to be married in June. 
Both are employed in the mills. 


T. L. Craig, of Gastonia, N. C., has 
been elected a director of the Modena 
Cotton Mills, and the Ranlo Mfg. Co., 
of Gastonia. 


Harold D. Holmes has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Gosnold Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass. He is a son of 
Treasurer Charles M. Holmes, who was 
reelected at the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the corporation. Other 
officers elected are: Edward Burbeck, 
clerk; Charles L. Harding, Charles M. 
Holmes, William W. Crapo, Edward 
3urbeck, Henry A. Wyman, Newell W. 
Tilton and J. Henry Herring. 


Joseph D. Murray has been appointed 
assistant treasurer of the Holmes Mfg. 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., following 
authorization of the appointment at the 
annual meeting of shareholders, when 
Charles M. Holmes was again elected 
treasurer. Other officers elected are: 
Edward Burbeck, clerk, and Charies L. 
Harding, J. Henry Herring, Charles M. 
Holmes, Albert G. Mason, E. Russell 
Richardson, Ernest A. Wheaton and 
Henry A. Wyman, directors. 


W. Parker Straw, agent of the Amo- 
skeag Manufacturing ‘Company, Man- 
chester, N. H., has returned from a 
European visit of about six weeks dura- 
tion. 


Andrew G. Neel has resigned as man 
ager of the Canadian Dyers’ Association, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


James McDowell, cotton buyer of the 
Hamilton Mig. Co., Lowell, Mass., re- 
turned last week from a visit to Raleigh, 
N. C., where he was in conference with 
the trustees of the North Carolina State 
College regarding the development of 
textile research work in their new re- 
search laboratories. While in Raleigh he 
spoke of the subject of research before 
the faculty and instructors of the State 
College, and also spoke before a group 


of the alumni of this institution in Char- 
] 


lotte 

\W. H. Epps, superintendent of the Jef- 
ferson (Ga.) Mills, has elected 
mayor of Jefferson. 


been 


J. K. Roberts, superintendent of the 
Vance Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., has 
resigned that position. 


J. D. Buice who has been superintend- 
ent of Mill No. 5 of the Chadwick-Hos 
kins Co., Pineville, N. C., for nine years, 
has resigned and will make his home in 
Charlotte, N. C. 


William Stelges has taken the position 
as superintendent of the Uswoco Mills 
(U. S. Worsted Co.) Lawrence, Mass. 
Mr. Stelges comes from Passaic, N. J. 


J. P. Ryan, formerly employed at 
Charlottsville, Va., has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent at the Pine Tree 
Silk Mills, Philadelphia. 


G. L. Chapman has resigned as supe: 
intendent of the Cotton Mills Product 
Co., Natchez, Miss., and has been su 
ceeded by John L. Robinson. 


James Watters, formerly superintend 
ent of the Daniel Boone Woolen Mill 
Chicago, Ill., and previously superintend 
ent of the cloth department of the Ar! 
ington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., is now :; 
special representative of the Quaker Oi 
Products Corp., of Conshohocken, Pa. 


J. Westmoreland who has been supe: 
intendent of the Panola Cotton Mill 
Greenwood, S. C., has accepted the pos 
tion of superintendent of Mill No. 5 oi 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., at Pineville, 
Bot 


B. C. Black, superintendent of tl 
Mutual Cotton Mills Co., Gastoni 
N.C., has resigned that position. 


C. H. Cobb is now night superin- 
tendent for the City Cotton Mills Co., 
Newton, N. C. 


Elwood Ward, foreman of the weay 
ing department of W. J. Dickey & Sons, 
Inc., Oella, Md., recently left their em 
ploy after a service of one and one-hali 
years. Through his influence, the 
Officers and Overseers’ Association was 
organized, the object of which was to 
promote a good spirit of fellowship and 
cooperation among the foremen and em 
ployes of the Dickey Mills. Mr. Ward 
resigned to accept a position with Arthur 
M. Rausch, formerly superintendent oi 
the same plant, now officially connected 
with the Franklinshire Worsted Mills, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Ward’s resigna- 
tion took effect Jan. 3, 1925. 


3ert H. Call has taken the position as 
overseer of the rag picking department 
for the Merrimack Woolen Corp. 
Lowell, Mass. Mr. Call comes from 
Springfield, Vt. 


Daniel J. Sullivan, overseer of fin- 
ishing for the Rochdale Mills (Ameri 
can Woolen Co.) Rochdale, Mass., has 
resigned his position with that compan 


James Fairbrother has taken the pos 
tion as overseer of carding for tli 
National Woolen Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. Fairbrother comes from Pascoag 
oes 


Walter E. Scott has resigned as sup 
intendent of the weaving department 0! 
the McCleary, Wallin & Crouse bra: 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., A 
sterdam, N. Y. 


H. E. Sims, who has had seve 
years’ experience with large cotton m 
at Columbus, Ga., has become overseer 
of weaving and slashing for the Cott 
Mills Products Co., Yazoo City, Miss 


H. T. Godfrey, formerly of Ware 
Shoals, S. C., is now overseer of s5{ 
ning for the Warrenville (S. C.) Mill 
of the Graniteville Mfg. Co. 


W. B. Major has accepted a posi 
with the Victor plant of the Victor- 
Monaghan Co., Greer, S. C., as supe 
tendent of the outside department. ‘Mr. 
Major was engaged in the mercantile 
business here for several years. 
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Plated Fabrics on ‘Tricot Warp Machines 


Showing the Method by which a Cloth May Be Produced with a Different Material on Either Side—Combinations 
of Yarns Made from Different Fibres—Changing Machines—How an Ordinary Tricot Fabric 


May Be Produced with a Fleeced Back 


" N order to produce a plated ma- 
terial on a tricot warp machine 
it is necessary for the guide bars 
to lap twice during the time 

the needle bar is standing on the half 
hit. This is different than in the 
case of the ordinary fabric, which 
laps the guide bars only once for 
each This double lapping 
necessitates that the needle bar be 
kept on the half lift for a longer 
period than when making ordinary 
work. The needle bar will rise to 
the half lift sooner and rise to the 
full lift later. Consequently the rising 
half of the needle bar cams must be 
changed, and also the corresponding 
half of the needle bar counter cams. 
See Figs. 1 and 2.) 


course. 


lhe shaded portions of the draw- 
ngs represent the ordinary cam; the 
lear portions represent the double 
lapping cams, showing the difference 
hetween the two. Notice that the 
needle bar lifting cam for double lap- 
}»xing keeps the half lift on the circle 
\or a longer period. This is done 
> provide more time for the double 
la pping movement of the guide bars. 


The lapping cams controlling the 
guide bars need the lapping half of 
the cam changed. This is also the 
cas with the corresponding half of 
the apping counter cams. (See Figs. 
: ang] 4.) The reason for this double 
lapping is the fact that the back bar 
laps its threads on to the needles the 
first time through, whae the front bar 
laps its threads on the second lap. 
"he biack bar laps each individual 
thread cont the same needle each course, 
hut changes its under the 
hetween the first 
and seeond laps. immediately before 
the front ‘bar puts its threads on to 
the needless. The front bar laps on 
three needles in much the same man 
ner as for ordinary fabric 


pe sition 


needles cach time 


Clear Pace to Fabric 


\ ratchet Weel containing 40 teeth 


used for the bar wheels. The three 
ving driving \wheel must be taken 
! and one containing five wings put 
its place. (See Fig. 5.) The need 


this five wing driyer is that five 
notches of the bar wheels are used 
for one complete course; two notches 

each time the guide bars lap and 
one for the cross notch, This cross 
notch holds the threads in position, 
enabling the sinkers to emter on the 
right side of them. This insures a 


clear tace to the fabric, bringing all 
the silk to the front side. 

The cross notch is for the sinker 
nebs only, and great attention must be 
paid to the sinker nebs. It is im- 
portant that these cross notches on 
bar wheels land the threads on the 


SITLL, 





correct side of sinker, otherwise the 
cloth will be faulty. 
Changing Machine 

To commence changing the ma 
chine, stop with the needle bar down 
on the knock-over, which is its lowest 
point. Take off the lower half of all 
needle bar lifting cams, substituting 
the half cams with the long half lift 
( See- lig. ics upper 
half of all needle bar counters and 
substitute the ones 
with the long half lift 


lake off the 


corresponding 
See Fig. 2.) 
Half the lapping cams and counters 
are on a circle leave these on the 
Take off the opposite 
halves of these cams and put in their 
places the having the double 
movement. (See Figs. 3 and 4.) 


change anv of 


machine. 


ones 


Do not the truck 


WS 


41g. < 


rollers working on the cams as no 
alteration will be needed, assuming 
the changed portions of the cams are 
properly made. A good plan is to put 
the positive cam on, and then grind 
the counters into perfect shape after 
wards with an electric grinder. This 
grinder has a carborundum roller, the 
same size as the cam truck, and can 
be driven from a small motor placed 


at the back of the machine and at 
Take off the 
three wing driver and put in its place 
(See 


tached to the cam lever. 


the one containing five wings. 


rig. 5.) 


\s the machine was stopped with 
the needle bar down, the fifth wing 
on the driving wheel will have just 
passed through the ratchet. The bar 
levers at this time will be on a cross 
notch. It is immaterial which of the 
cross notches it may be, as they all 
conform to that time in their proper 
rotation. 


When the first of the two lapping 


motions passes through the needles it, 


is not absolutely necessary to send the 
front bar clear through, as this bar 
has no lateral movement while the 
back bar is making its lap. The 
second lap must pass clear through 
the needles to enable it to traverse 





Fig. 3 


at the back of the needles. With a 
few very minor adjustments, the fore 
going arrangement will produce the 
desired result. 


lhis arrangement of course applies 
only to machines having one motion 
‘round the cam shaft 
shaft will 


\ two-motion 
different treat 
ment, which may be explained late: 
In the case of a tricot material with 
i silk and cotton back, using 

13/15 two thread on the back bar. 
ind 160/2 cotton on the front bar, for 
28 gauge machine, the silk will all 
be on the front or face side and all 
the cotton will be at the back of the 
fabric Spun silk may be used jn 
place of the cotton if so desired. # 


cam need 


front 


This fabric can be dyed two sepa 
rate colors if needed, one for the silk 
and another for the cotton. Coarse 
gauge tricot machines say 14 or 18 
gauge. may use 80 or 100 denier arti- 
ficial silk for the face of the material 
and a stout singles cotton at the back, 
or about a 60s single. 


In the following figures, the doubl 
cohimmns denote the rises ard falls 01 
the guide bars, cut on bar wheel 
having 40 divisions im unison with 
the 40 toothed ratchet 
mark in these columns represents Be 


The zere 





outside or circumference of the bat 


wheels. 
PB 
as 
3 4 
L 5 
2 5 
Cotton Bar—-x5 7T7x-—Silk Bar 

2 4 
2 3 
4 2 

.@ 0 x 


These figures are continued four 
times round the wheels. It will ‘he 
noticed that the cross notches put 
considerable action on the bars. Put 
as long a slope as possibe on these 
Drive the machine 120 
courses per minute, which means 240 
laps per minute 


notches. 





lo put a fleeced back on ordinary 
tricot cloth needs a third bar, to carry 
the fleecing. threads, which may be 
cotton, spun silk or pure silk. The 
middle bar of the three will be used 
fer the fleecing bar. The back and 
front bars are operated as the ordi- 
nary cloth bars. Three beams are 
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“The Salvation 
of the Hosiery Industry” 


The Wildman Spring Needle 
Knitting Machine pictured on 
this page has been called by 
many hosiery manufacturers 
“The salvation of the hosiery 
industry.” 


If you are interested in 
manufacturing a quality of 
circular knit hosiery never be- 
fore reached; if you want to 
make hosiery that buyers are 
glad to get—write today for a 
free copy of the booklet enti- 
tled, “A New Type of Hosiery”, 
which explains one of the 
most important hosiery devel- 
opments of many years. 


Upon request we will also 
send you an illustrated instruc- 
tion book giving full informa- | 
tion about the construction and ; 
operation of the Wildman Spring; 
Needle Knitter. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


We have issued a very 
complete and informative 
book, “The Science of 
Knitting”. Price $3.00 
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needed, one each for the cloth and 
one for the fleece. The ordinary 
tricot cams are used for this fabric. 

Put the maximum swing on the 
guide bar rocking shaft. The bar 
wheel operating the middle or fleec- 
ing bar must traverse to the right 
and left in unison with the front bar; 
i.e., the one working on three needles. 
rhis fleece bar never laps over the 
needles. It may traverse 2, 3 or 4 
needles to the right and left in ac- 
cordance with the amount of fleece 
required. The four needle traverse 
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gives the largest amount of fleece. 

This middle fleecing bar runs 
through the needles to and fro in 
the same needle space and has lateral 
movement only when the bars are 
not lapping on the needles. No alter- 
ations to the main portions of ma- 
chine will be necessary, as there is 
no added strain on needles or sinkers. 

A very pliable tension is required 
for the fleece bar, with a moderate 


amount of weight on the warp beam. 
The two cloth beams carry the ordi- 





nary weight and tension. This cloth 
will need putting through a brushing 
or napping machine, when finishing, 
in order to pile up the fleece. 

The following figures for the bar 
wheels give a 3 needle traverse for 
the middle bar: 
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The letter F means front bar; M 
means middle bar; B means back 
bar. These figures will continue four 
times around a 48 notch wheel. For 
ve.y coarse gauges a fleece may be 
made by using the front and middle 
bar only, using cotton or wool in the 
fleece bar and cotton in the front 
bar. This is only useful to line some 
other fabric. 


Hosiery Plant 


Digest of a Paper Presented Before the Management Division of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers at 
the Annual Meeting Recently Held in New York—Discussions of Personal Service, Production Control, 
Standardization of Methods and Incentives, Cost Control and Marketing 


ANUFACTURERS are fa- 
miliar with the facts of 


the growth of scientific 
management in the auto- 


mobile, metal trades, and similar in- 
dustries. Such application in the 
textile industry, particularly in the 
knit-goods division, has been more 
rare. Perhaps the best example of 
all-round accomplishment is afforded 
yy the recent development in the Rol- 
lins Hosiery Mills, the largest 
hosiery mill west of the Mississippi 
River; a company that today, with 
its plants at Des Moines and Boone, 
lowa, does an annual business ex- 
ceeding $6,000,000, manufacturing a 
nationally known, nationally adver- 
tised line of hosiery for men, women, 


and children. 


The signal accomplishment is at- 
tested by the facts in the following 
paragraphs. Contending against 
seemingly overwhelming odds on ac- 
count of its location in an = agri- 
‘ultural district, far from sources of 
raw materials and from equipment 
ind technical-supply centers, with no 
skilled labor available and labor un- 
favorably disposed toward industrial 
employment, with markets unorgan- 
ized, the owners of this business 
vere forced to cast aside the tradi- 
tional methods of the industry. The 
result has been a gradual evolution 
irom modest, conservative beginnings 
to one of the most modern hosiery 
ants in America. 

Pioneering in the pioneer West, 
the company determined to sell di- 
rect to the retailer, a significant de- 
ision in the light of general practice 
n the hosiery industry. Forced by 
war-time labor conditions, the com- 
pany set up a personnel department, 
ut it was original in that the scope 
ind development of the personnel 
work was not along welfare lines but 
long scientific engineering lines; 
therefore the department was not 
scrapped during the after-war de- 
pression. The company was not con- 
tent to follow others in meeting the 
ferce competition of the post-war 
period by merely reducing wages; it 


_* The Thompson & Lichtner Co., Engineers, 
Poston, Mass. 


_ ** Pres., Rollins Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, 
lowa. 


By Sanford E. Thompson* and H. T. 


set about reducing labor costs by 
time study designed to improve 


methods and equalize wages. It was 
not satisfied with rule-of-thumb 
methods of cost finding, but reached 
out for the most modern methods of 
cost engineering. 


Rollins ** 


control, the cost accounting, the job 
analysis and adjustment of methods 
and rates—by The 
Lichtner 
Boston. 

After the war and following the 
post-war boom, it was realized that 


Thompson and 


Company, engineers, of 
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Fig. 1. 
Realizing the necessity for keeping 
delivery promises made to customers 
and of accurately balancing the size 
and style and color production in the 
different departments, the company 
determined to institute advanced 
methods of production control. The 
scope of the work was broadened to 
include the working out of siandard 
practice throughout the organization. 
The recent developments cannot be 
properly evaluated in terms of dollars 
and cents, because the chief benefits 
have been in gaining smoothness of 
operation and procedure and adjust- 
ment of inequalities which make not 
only for economy, but for the train- 
ing and the well-being of the indi- 
vidual. It may be said, however, that 
the yearly savings accruing from this 
recent intensive work approach six 
figures. The small increase in over- 
head required to carry on the more 
scientific methods of management is 
evident from the fact that only three 
additional executives and clerks are 
needed in handling the planned con- 
trol, the standardization, and the cost 
accounting. 
The officers and executives of the 
company were assisted in much of this 
development—including the planned 
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Partial Organization Chart 


wage rates, especially those on piece- 
work operations, were badly out of 
line. It was decided, therefore, to 
adopt unit time study in resetting and 


extending the piece-work rates. This 
called for a Methods Department, 
which was established about three 


Then, with the work of 
standardization well under way, the 
need was felt for a more scientific 
control of 


years ago. 


production and one that 
could be properly tied in with an ap 
proved method of cost control under 


a Production Department. 


Organization 

Purpose. 
zation is to correlate human effort 
for a mutual accomplishment. It is 
the function of management to de- 
velop equipment and method only as 
a means to that greater accomplish- 
ment which can be obtained alone 
through harmonious and co-ordinated 
human effort. 


The purpose of organi 


The problem of human 
relationship, therefore, is the 
problem of management. 


main 


In order to facilitate the working 
of its organization, the Rollins Ho 
siery Mills decided to set down in 
black and white, with the aid of the 
engineers, the chief functions of the 


organization and to define plainly 
these functions and their correlations. 
Chis written analysis consisted ot 

\. Organization chart, 

B. Responsibility layouts for ex- 
ecutives and supervisors, 

C. Handbooks of standard practice. 
These have proved their value in plant 
operation and_ practice. 

Organization Chart. A partial or- 
ganization chart is shown in Fig. 1 
and is of interest as illustrating good 
modern practice. All of the depart 
ments are subdivided into the proper 
subsidiary divisions. ‘The officers and 
directors act as the administrative 
board to formulate business policy and 
the two principal officers head the 
three departments responsible for 
carrying out this policy, namely: 

1. Manufacturing, 

2. Financial and 

3. Sales Management. 


The president and head of the man- 


ufacturing division is H. T. Rollins, 
and his brother, R. E. Rollins, is the 
treasurer and = sales administrator. 


Closely associated with the latter is 
the secretary of the company, J. R. 
Proctor, who is responsible for fi- 
nance, accounting, and the general 
offices. The sales manager and ad- 
vertising manager act as staff assist- 
ants to the treasurer, while the office 
manager handles the details of office 
practice for the secretary. 


The Manufacturing Division 

In the manufacturing division the 
production superintendent and the di- 
rector of service are staff assistants, 
the former handling planning and con- 
trol, processing and maintenance, the 
latter directing industrial relations 
and motivating the organization to 
carry out the policies decided upon. 
The details of planning and control 
devolve upon the planning supervisor ; 
the other functions of production 
management being supervised respec- 
tively by the cost-department super- 
visor, methods engineer, payroll su- 
pervisor, chemical engineer, and me- 
chanical superintendent. 

Two process superintendents handle 
the actual processing, one in charge 
of the knitting, the other of the finish- 
ing departments. Each of these in 
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Stripes like these 
made with 


“BANNER” 
Attachments 


For the Manufacturer who wishes to 
keep pace with the present demand, for 
striped hosiery, it is essential to be able 
to produce a wide variety of pattern 
effects. 











The plaited check pattern shown is pro- 
duced by the combination of the New 
Universal “BANNER” Striper, Horizon- 
tal and Vertical, Attachments and is 
only one of the many Stripe Combina- 
tions that are obtainable by their use. 


They are very flexible units and are 
easily applied to any regular “BAN- 
NER” machines that are out. 


Prove to your own satisfaction that 
these are worth while additions to your 
equipment. 


Arrange for 
an Interview 


HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL STRIPED 


HALF-HOSE PRODUCT 


Main Office and Factory 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New Yerk Sales and Show Rooms Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK COLONIAL TRUST BLDG., 13th and Market Sts. 


Southern Office 
JAMES BLDG., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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turn is assisted by various super- 
Visors in charge of divisions of the 
processing, such as the rib-knitting 
supervisor, the string-knitting super- 
visor, etc. Responsibility for carry- 
ing out the production orders lies with 
such a supervisor, and he is as- 
sisted by 

1. An assistant supervisor in 
charge of the training and discipline 
of the personnel. If the department 
is large, one or two instructors are 
given the function of training and 
reporting to the assistant supervisor. 

2. A head machinist in charge of 
the equipment and group of assisting 
machinists. 

The effectiveness of this organiza- 
tion is evidenced by the smooth-run- 
ning plant and economical operation. 

The director of service reports to 
the head of the manufacturing divi- 
sion, but the department’s activities 
ipply to the entire organization, plant 
ind office, and cover a wide range of 
effective service. Besides the usual 
employment function, for example, 
the department handles the personnel- 
levelopment program, — betterment 
work including food service, first aid, 
employes’ benefit association, recre- 
‘tional activities, and community-serv- 
ice work. The departnrent co-oper- 
ites in matters of plant policy, work- 
ing conditions, and wage setting, and 
acts as an between 
Nanagement and workers through the 
mployes’ 
it Service. 


intermediary 


Representative Committee 
This committee is com- 
representatives from eech 
najor division of plant and office, who 
meet regularly to 
latters affecting the personnel: hours, 
plant improvements, 
ictivities With 
nly, this shoy 


wosed of 
discuss all general 
wage policies, 
advisory powers 
committee acts as a 
what is on the 
workers’ minds as well as what is in 
tended by the management 


‘learing house for 


Responsibility Layouts 

\ written analysis, called a “ re- 
ponsibility layout.” has been prepared 
ir each position trom process supei- 
intendent to operative. This gives in 
rief the line organization and the 
veneral responsibilities of the job. 
ollowing this are described, step by 
step, detailed responsibilities. For the 
-upervisors the headings cover: 

|. Operations and processes, 

2. Equipment. 

3. Stock, 

t. Personnel, 

5. Co-operation 

Kor the assistant supervisors, rec- 
rds and instructions are treated in 
tead of equipment and stock. Par 
ticular care has been taken in these 
ivouts to point out the proper staff 
o-ordination of each function, a co 
rdination not shown on the organi 
ition chart. Frequent reference is 
ade also to the Supervisors’ Hand- 
ok of Standard Practice. 

Standard practice includes the defi- 
ition of plant policies in the super- 
handbook, the instruction 
ieets for each job, and the employes’ 
indboek. Not only are these direct 
ls in the plant operation, but also 
niform Rollins practice is assured 
\roughout the organization. 


’ 
SOrs 
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Supervisors Handbook has two 
parts: 

I, Duties of Supervisors, 

II. Regulations and Information. 

Under Duties are treated such sub- 
jects as co-operation with manage 
ment, personnel, quality, and efficient 
production. Under Regulations and 








Results. As indicated previously, 
the purpose of the management in 
preparing these charts, outlines, hand 
books, and instruction sheets was not 
to make the organization formal or 
cumbersome, but rather, by throwing 
the light of understanding on. th- 
proper functionalization and co-ordi- 
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Fig. 


Information are treated the details of 
plant practice as to attendance, wages, 
employment, safety, conduct and plant 
services. For example, the exact pro- 
cedure for transferring an employe is 
set down, so that a supervisor knows 
how far he is to proceed in the mat- 
ter, his responsibility to his immedi- 
ate superior—the process superintend 
ent—and to the proper staff executive, 
who in this instance is the director of 
service. 
lhe section on wages is also of pai 

ticular value. 
subjects as the procedure of wage pay 


Here are treated such 


ment, bonuses and premiums, rate set 
ting, wage adjustment and correction, 
change of rate, payment in exceptional 
National Guard and 
jury service, overtime, absence, work- 
men’s compensation, 
ness, 1d 


cases such as 


temporary ill- 
machine time, 
service, plant 


committee 
tours, and lastlv, the 
individual-earnings charts 

\ complete index makes the infor 
mation in the handbook 
available to the supervisor. 


instantl 


Sheets 

Job Insiruction Sheets are tollowed 
by the instructors in training learn- 
Each produc 


Instruction 


ers and for reference. 
tion job has been analyzed from an 
instructional standpoint and the steps 
in it set down, not in the order of 
performance, necessarily. but in the 
proper order for presentation to the 
instruction 
Which are revised from time to time 


beginne Che sheets, 
in the light of experience and time 
study data, include the correct cycle 
for performing the job elements, with 
the standard time for each element 
They give the minimum, expected, and 
maximum production for each ma 
Little has 
heen left to guesswork in the develop 
ment of these instruction sheets 

Employes’ Handbook, a_ printed 
booklet entitled “ Workers Together ” 
and prepared for the employes, sum- 
marizes the privileges and practices at 
the Rollins mills. Upon being hired, 
an emplove is required to study this 
handbook. 


chine per style and size. 


2. Increase in Output of Loopers Through Changes in Method and Training 


nation of line and staff executives, 
to develop a spirit of teamwork for 
attainment of the common goal. By 
developing channels for free expres 
sion of the individuals, by providing 
proper leadership and education, by 
guaranteeing systematic personal con 
tact, mutual understanding and dem« 

cratic unity have been achieved. 


Selecting the Workers 

the next objective was the prope 
election of the working force. Dur 
ing the first vear, the director of serv 
ice studied each job in the plant in 
detail: the number employed on each 
job, the labor turnover, performance 
records of different types and ages, 
training methods, length and cost o 
training period, method of wage pay 
ment, et hese studies resulted it 
the drawing up of written job speci- 
fications to be used in selecting and 
issigninge workers, and disclosed the 
need of proper training methods. 

lraining ihe Operatives. A pre 
liminary study of training methods im 
existence disclosed that in most cases 


foreman did the 


the machinist o1 
teaching, or the newcomer was as 
signed to an older operator to “pick 
up” the job. Small wonder that turn 
over records showed that 20.8% ot 
those who left did so before one week 
had elapsed, 45.5% under one month, 
and 71% before three months 1 
survived, very tew at 
today 


efhicienc, The worst feature of the 


those who 


tained what. ts termed “70% 


old method was that failure due to 
lack of was attrib 
uted to stupidity, carelessness, or in 


standardization 
difference. In tackling this problem, 
three points were considered 

1. The 
ment and method of operation, 

2. The training of 
competent instructors in the correct 
use of both materials and methods, 

3. The standardization of the length 
of the training period and compensa 


standardization of equip 


selection and 


tion during such period 


Beginners’ Equipment 


It was decided not to set up a sepa- 


rate training department, but to iso 
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late certain machines om the tactory 
floor and train beginners there on 
work in the atmosphere oi 
lhe theory that 
“anything will do to learn on” was 
rejected. he beginner was given the 
best equipment, her chair or table was 
adjusted to her individual requir« 
ments, and she was drilled on the 
simplest elements of the job for short 
periods at a time. With rest periods 
and early dismissal throughout the 
first week, the fatigue of new work 
and unaccustomed positions was suc 
cessfully combated. 

The foreman, in work requiring ex 
ceptional skill, should not be expected 
to include teaching among his respon 
sibilities. To dub a good operator: 
“teacher” is nearly as bad, as all too 
frequently a good operator may be 
come a poor teacher. The people with 
teaching ability were chosen first and 
taught the job if necessary. Then 
everything the learner should know 
was set down step by step, arranged 
in the order of instruction. Co-oper 
ating with the Federal and State 
Board tor Vocational Education, 2 
specialist in trade training was 
brought in to develop our instructors 

\ learner’s 


regular 
regular production. 


bonus decreasing in 
proportion to the increase in efficiency 
had been paid, in addition to the piece 
rates, on all jobs requiring over two 
Such a plan offers 
in incentive to progress, with the to 
tal earnings gradually but constantly 
nl the 


weeks to learn. 


increase. It was soon found 
that. owing to the rapid increase in 


skill, the amounts of these bonuses 


could be materially decreased 


Incentives 

lhe various operations in the mill 
re of so varied a character as to re 
quire, for best service, various forms 
of incentives, each adapted to the in 
dividual operation 

In “Rib Knitting” a piece rate 1s 
paid plus a waste bonus, the relative 


unounts of bonus earned being 


vreater as the amount of waste 1s 
lower. The waste can be kept low by 
careful, regular inspection by the op 
immediate stopping for 
adjustment of any machine producing 


erator and 


waste. 

In “Transter Knitting” four-tenths 
ot the regular piece rate is paid for 
Absolute perfec 
tion, however, is not expected, as the 


all imperfect work. 


imperfects may be due either to the 
The piece 
allowances so 
that the operator receives only enough 


operator or the machine. 
rates therefore mak« 


ess for imperfects as to induce her to 
seek prompt adjustment of any ma 
chine producing imperfect work 

I) Seaming and Hemming,” im 


perfects or waste are due almost en 
tirely to careless work of the oper 
itor; therefore an operator is 


classed in one of three grades, A, P 
or ©, according to the percentage of 
imperfects found in her work. Piece 
rates for grades B and C are less than 
the A greater percentages 
than the imperfect percentages limit 
ing the classification of the operator 
each stocking can 
inspected immediately 
\ small percentage 


rates by 


In “Looping,” 
and should be 


ifter it is looped 
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This famous viaduct at Nimes, France, grandest of Roman works in foreign lands, was 
built by Augustus Caesar more than 1900 years ago. Its strong arch construction has 
withstood the ravages of Time, but not of vandals. 


The Arch - a Symbol of Resistance 


Why do so many million dollar corporations use Mid-West corrugated shipping 
boxesr Because the high, resilient arches in their tops, sides and bottoms are known to 
offer a powerful resistance against every abuse common to merchandise shipments. 


They reduce shipping losses. They discourage smashage. They protect aggressively, 
consistently, as all MID-WEST boxes are designed and built to do. Some big ship- 
pers are saving several hundred thousand dollars per year by their use over wood 
bexes. The average saving is 30% to 70% over any other 
~L- ‘ ~ ~ . y — 
package. In your field as in others the Mid-West box is an 
THREE DISTINCTIVE 


tz - Oo c ra , S] 7 > ay , > a S > . 
Se armani outstanding and very desirable economy because built up to a 
quality—not down to a price. 


Waterproof Container Is 

everything its name im 

plies Without obligation to you we will send an engineer to design 
| re Ta Corners Stop - os . : $ 
ie a ae a box for your product at vour plant that will cost vou less on 
peeling vour shipping platform. 

Offset Score: Insures tight 

closing contact ot end in ‘“ ’ 

hes Write for our “Perfect Package” 


Data Sheet. Free on Request. 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 


General Offices 


18th Floor, Dept. C., Conway Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories 
Anderson, Indiana 


Kokomo, Indiana 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Corrugated Fibre Board Products Fairmont, W. Va. 
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of imperfects is allowed; if over this, 
the operator receives lower pay in 
proportion to her imperfect percent- 
age. (The effect of changes made, 
in methods of operation and train- 
ing of operatives is_ illustrated 
in Figs. 2 and 3. Both the time re- 
quired for learning and the cost of 
training were reduced approximately 
one-half. Fig. 3 indicates both the 
expected and the actual results. Any 
operator falling below the line of min- 
imum earnings is given special in- 
structions; and if this fails to remedy 
the situation, the operator is trans- 
ferred to some other operation to 
which she is adapted. It will be 
noticed that when the learners’ bonus 
is added to the piece-work earnings 
expected, the operator receives con- 
stantly increasing weekly earnings, 
with no drop after cessation of the 
bonus. ) 

In “Boarding,” poor work is re- 
turned to the boarder and reboarded 
without pay. Only a careless boarder 
has any but a negligible amount re- 
turned. Increased production in 
hoarding has been referred to above. 

Maintenance of Piece Rates 

Several new styles are added and 
many changes in styles are made each 
year. The Methods Department is 
apprised of these changes by seeing 
the knitting specifications, which au- 
thorize the departments to make the 
changes, before they are issued to the 
Knitting Department. The time 
studies subdivide the operations into 
small elements to facilitate the rating 
of new styles. 

For example, in analyzing transfer 
knitting in which the ribbed top of 
the stocking is placed on a quill ring 
-a circle of points—transferred to 
the knitting machine, and then the 
rest of the stocking knit, the opera- 
tion was divided into six elements: 
1 Top (place rib on quill ring) 

2 Ravel (excess rib 
ring ) 
3 Carry quill ring with rib on it 
from table to machine 

4 Transfer rib to machine and start 

machine 


fabric outside 
of 


5 Inspect stocking previously 
machine 

6 Return with quill ring and stock- 
to table. 

The times each of 
these elements for each style were de- 
termined. When a change is made, 
it may change, for example, only the 
times of elements 1 and 2. ‘These 
can then be timed, all other element 
times serving as check times. 


knit 
hy 


Ing 


standard for 


Time ratings. To provide for con 
tingencies likely to arise, each piece 
worker has a “Time Rate” to be ap- 
plied as a minimum hourly guaran- 
teed rate when learning, when failing 
10 earn more on piece work due to 
management's fault (accidental), or 
vhen transferred to day work tem- 
porarily. These time ratings are 
naintained in general about 20% less 
than the operator’s piece work earn- 
ngs. This time rating, as a guaran- 

e of certain conditions on which the 
rates were based, also applies to time 
ist through illness while in the Serv- 
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ice Department, and for productive 
time lost while machines are idle tem- 
porarily due to breakage, lack of 
stock, or other causes beyond the op- 
erator’s control and for which the 


company holds itself liable. 
Operators’ Earnings Charts. An in- 


By the new plan, the costs on dif- 
ferent styles are clearly defined so as 
to be effectively useful in adjusting 
sales prices; 
able lines; 
expense, 


determining most profit 
distributing departmental 
to form a guide to 
economy of operation; and presenting 


sO as 






4 1 1 willie ainsi 
| AaB - fecords of Ind- 
vidua/ Operotrors, 








Relotive Earnings per 48- Hour Week 











Fig. 3. 


dividual earnings chart is kept for 
each piece worker. This entails a 
small amount of clerical work, but 


since, in addition to the weekly en- 
tries, only one point in a curve is re- 
quired, the clerical labor is very small 
and incommensurate with the value 
which the charts have for reference. 

The charts not only graphically 
picture the progress of the individual 
operators in comparison with the line 
showing the base rate for the oper 
ator, but serve the Methods Depart 
ment as a check on the proper func 
tioning of the various piece rates, the 
amount of day work in the various 
departments, and as a basis for de- 
termining the operators’ time ratings. 


Results. The standardization of 
methods and rates has resulted in 
more uniform and higher average 


earnings to the operators and excep- 
tionally satisfactory working condi- 
tions, as well as savings amounting 
to thousands of dollars per year to 
the company. 
Cost Accounting 

At the time the development of the 
cost accounting was begun, the Rol 
lins Company maintained records of 
the total overhead well as 
other expenditures and utilized these 
in determining average costs and ap- 
proximate unit costs. As in the ma- 
jority even of well-run plants, how- 
ever, there was no departmental di- 
vision of expense designed to prop- 
erly distinguish of different 
styles of hosiery. 


cost as 


costs 
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monthly instead of semi-annual profit 
and loss statements. 

Referring briefly 
lowed previous to 


to the scheme tu! 
the new install. 

tion, the total overhead for the year 
was secured from the general books 
and this into five 
groups representing the principal op 
erating departments. The percentage 
of each to the total sales was found 
and applied to the selling price of th: 
particular style being figured. 

As a of this, the high 
priced goods were receiving a larger 
share of the overhead than the lower 
priced the 
showing 2 
profit that was erroneous in amount 


was broken down 


result 


goods, and consequently 


lower-priced goods were 
Such discrepancies as these are found 
in most plants at the present time. 
One of the most important changes 
made was the introducing of “normal” 
rates for material, labor, and over 
head. By this means the expenses are 
averaged in such a way that durin: 
a normal season no changes have te 
be made in the selling prices on ac 
count of fluctuating overhead. 
Marketing 
important — selling 
which are being carried out success 
fully by the Rollins organization are, 
first—and most important—the sales 
force personnel; then the national ad 
vertising, which is the broadest kind 
of selling force; and finally the sales 
promotion work, which smooths the 
path of the salesman and enables him 
to secure greater results with less ex- 
penditure of time, money, and effort 
These are the three factors forming 
the tripod which supports the na 
tional distribution of Rollins hosiery 


Three forces 


New Unit at Ford Mfg. Co. 





Complete Mill for Making Union Suits, Also New Wash House 
Added to Knitting Plant 


manufacturing unit and 
wash 


A N entire 


a new added 
during the last year to the plant ot 
the Ford Manufacturing Co., Water- 
ford, N. Y., manufacturers of men’s 
fine worsted, silk and balbriggan un 
derwear and union 
tion of the new buildings was com- 
pleted in the fall, and the last of the 
machinery is now being rapidly in 
stalled. The architect was John W. 
Ford, lately deceased, who was presi 
dent of the company at the time the 
additions planned. After 
death, the work was conducted under 


house were 


suits. Construc 


were his 


./ 
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New Knitting Mill for Union Suits 





the direction of J. F. Greene, whe 
is now president of the company, and 
T. H. Morris, secretary. J. H. Neary, 
Cohoes, N. Y., was superintendent 0% 
construction. 
Mill No. 2 
The new manufacturing 
brick structure with 
a basement, and is located twenty 
from the old mill. Each floor 
of the new building, called Mill No 
2, is connected by covered, fireprooi 
runways, built of tile and 
cement, to the old mill, called 
(Continued on Pag 


utiit 1s 
four stories and 


feet 
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More plants today are painted with 
Barreled Sunlight than with 
any other interior white 


Postum Cereal Co. 









Pilgrim 
Laundry 


Empire Bottling Works 


Underwear Co. 










Ansonia Electrical Co. 
Warren Paper Co. 


In the newest and best-equipped plants in 
every line of industry—in older plants for- 
merly painted with cold water paints or flat 
whites— modern economy is dictating the 
use of Barreled Sunlight today. 


Kellogg Plant 


Turner Centre 
Creamery 


Two big reasons are back of Barreled 
Sunlight leadership in the industrial field: ee 


1. Barreled Sunlight is dirt resisting. It producesa | ™ore than one Coat Is required use Barreled Sun- 
lustrous finish so smooth that the finest particles of | light Undercoat. 

dust or dirt cannot sink in. Even after yearsof service, ; . if a E 
when repainting is generally necessary, washing will For exterior oe use Rice ’ Reinforced Paint, " 
make Barreled Sunlight as fresh and white as if newly scientifically machine-made paint in pure white and 
painted. unusually clear, well defined colors. Used by textile 
2. Barreled Sunlight remains white when other mills everywhere. 

paints turns yellow. Made by our exclusive Rice 
Process (which removes the yellowing tendency from 
the vehicle), Barreled Sunlight is actually guaranteed 
to remain white longer than any gloss paint or enamel, 


Sold in barrels and in cans. Send for our booklet, 
“More Light.” 


domestic or foreign, applied under the same conditions. U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 

Barreled Sunlight means clean, light reflecting in- 20 DUDLEY ST. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

; a a1 ; ic > New York—350 Madison Ave 
teriors and less repainting. It is not only the most Ssenesis scan aetaanas ieee 
desirable finish but the most economical. Flows San Francisco—38 O'Farrell St 
freely and may be applied by brush or es Distributors in all principal cities of the U.S. A. 

. ° “Save we CTE - Dealers everywhere 

spray. Will not chip or scale. Where you ne 


Barreled 





Sunlight 
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Moth-Proofing Process 


Wool Immersed in Odorless and 
Colorless Solution 

A new method of preventing dam- 
ige by moths is a chemical treatment, 
leveloped after years of chemical, 
technological, and zoological research 
'y the Bayer Company. A number 
‘| interesting facts have been estab- 
lished by scientific research, Among 
these is the fact that the damage is 
wot done directly by the moth itself 
sut by the minute moth-grubs. These 
worms, not more than a millimeter 
ong, begin their ravenous feeding 
within one hour of their birth. They 
ire not easily detected, because they 
surround themselves in a tube of the 
material on which they are situated 
and they cause no discoloration of 
iny kind, 


One female moth usually deposits 
about 150 eggs. To bring the grub 
to full development, any material con- 
taining keratin, such as wool, fur or 
ieathers, is sufficient. At one point 
n the development, the period imme- 
liately previous to the chrysalis stage, 
they become very ravenous and will 
ynaw cotton, silk, linen, etc. A single 
emale’s eggs, if they all propagated 
n a normal manner, would produce 
four generations in a year, which 
would destroy 92% Ibs. of material. 

“Eulan,” the moth-proofing product 
leveloped by the Bayer Company, is 
being manufactured and sold by the 
Interstate Chemical Co., 23 East 26th 
st., New York City 


eSS, 


ulan is color- 
odorless, non-irritating, nonpoi- 
sonous, and non-inflammable. It is 
purely inorganic compound. Mate- 
rial is eulanized by saturating it in a 
lutron of Eulan. Eulanized cloth 
- said to withstand steaming, naph- 
tha cleaning, and a reasonable amount 
it washing. Yarns may be treated 
‘vy dipping them into a solution of the 
ompound. In many cases it is said 
to be sufficient to impregnate simply 
the outer layer of cops or cheeses. 
he subsequent dyeing and treatment 
ire said to be in way affected. 
‘rece goods are usually treated in the 
inishing operation. It is claimed that 
he handle, color, and appearance of 
the goods are not affected. If de- 
red, waterproofing can be combined 
ith the eulanizing process. Numer- 
is tests have proved that eulanized 
aterial is entirely immune from at- 
‘tacks by moths. It may be used effec- 
tively for mohair plush, blankets, piano 
elts, carpets, men’s wear, dress 
ods, curled hair and feathers used 
'r overstuffed furniture. 


no 


EKulanizing is a distinct process in 
self. One and one-half ounces of 
ilan are dissolved in one gallon of 
iter, or one pound in ten gallons, 

boiling for five to ten minutes. 
1en the solution is allowed to clear 


and cool oft. The Eulan solution is 
applied cold or lukewarm, and there- 
fore it is advisable to prepare the so 
lution the preceding evening to be 
ready tor the following day. A small 
amount of insoluble sediment remains 
at the bottom of the vessel and should 
not be disturbed. 

When used on a large scale, Eulan 
should be dissolved in a wooden tank 
or barrel. The tank should be ele- 
vated, and two faucets inserted; one 
faucet, placed about three inches from 
the bottom of the dissolving tank, to 
drain off the solution to a moth-proof- 
ing vessel or machine in which the 
material is impregnated; and _ the 
other faucet placed in the bottom of 
the tank to discard the insoluble sedi 
ment from time to time. 


All materials should be hydro-ex- 
tracted before treatment, to counter 
act dilution of the Eulan bath. Piece 
goods are impregnated, after dyeing 
or fulling, preferably on a padding 
machine with several rollers, or in a 
width washer, or dye kettle 
squeeze, rollers attached. Several 
runs must be given on a padding ma 
chine, according to the weight of the 
material to be moth-proofed, whereas 
the treatment in the dye kettle may 
last for five to ten 


with 


minutes. Goods 
must be squeezed before leaving the 
bath to avoid wasting Eulan liquor 
Afterwards the materials should lie 
for one hour or longer to absorb the 
chemical into the fibre, and then be 
dried. Yarns treated about ten 
minutes with Eulan solution in a dye 
ing machine, or in an open tub with 
squeeze rollers attached. The Eulan 
solution remains a standing bath and 
must be kept at its original level and 
strength through 
solution 


are 


feeding with stock 
To demonstrate, after each 
set of materials is taken out, the bath 


is replenished. For each additional 
100 Ibs. of materials, add 1 Ib. of 
Eulan in solution. The proper 


strength is found by testing the solu 
tion with the hydrometer, which must 
indicate 1 deg. Be. or leg. Tw 
Garment dyers, cleaners and launder 
ers are enabled to give a moth-proof 
ing finish after washing or redyeing 
blankets, garments, curtains, carpets, 
knit goods, embroideries, etc 
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Pay Envelope 


Serves Four Purposes and Reduces 
Work 

The Atlanta Envelope Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., are manufacturers and patentees 
of a new type pay envelope for tex 
tile mills and other industrial plants. 
This envelope, which is made of ma- 
nila paper, is known as the “Four-in- 
One.” The manufacturers that 
using it will tend to eliminate pay 
roll errors and simplify the work of 


say 








making up pay rolls with deductions 
itemized and totaled. 
\ feature ot the “lour-in-One”’ 


pay envelope is its lengthened per 


is printed as re 
quired to indicate the 


forated flap, which 
work 
performed and the amount due for 


kind of 


each job or piece, together with items 
to be deducted 
rent, 


folds 


from such as 


wages, 
fuel, etc 


back 


The perforated flap 


over the face of the en 


“Four-in-One”™ Pay Envelope 


velope where the 
is duplicated 
bonized or a 


printing on the flap 


he flap can be cat 
sheet of carbon inserted 


between this and the face of the en 


velope, providing a duplicate record 
of pay and deductions. The flap con 


tains a place for signature of employe 


and serves as a receipt to the com 
pany. 
These envelopes are being widely 


adopted, combining as they do the fea 


tures ot 


a pay envelope, a time and 


wage statement, a deduction statement 


and signed receipts from employes 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

Acip. Manufacture of sulphuric. 1,525, 
382. W. Franck, Mannheim, Germany 

ALUMINUM chloride, Making. 1,525,041 
C. E. Parsons. New York, and S 
Peacock, Wheeling, W. Va 

30BBIN retainer. 1,525,367 L. A 
Cadoret, Pawtucket, R. I 

3RAIDING machine. — 1,524,684 F. H 
Beyea, Akron, Ohio 

CotTtron cleaner and boll breaker machine, 
Combined 1,525,385 FE. C. Herd, 
Clarendon, Texas 

Dye Basic. 1,524,791. W 
den, Germany 


Konig, Dres 


DyeINnG and like machine. 1,525,085. ! 
Mitchell, Brockholes, Eng. and G. H. 
Wordsworth, Horsforth, England. 

ELastic webbing, Weaving. 1,524,820 
H. S. Guild, Jamaica Plain, Mass 

KNITTING machines, Striping attachment 
for. 1,524,759. D. F. Sullivan, Lowell, 
Mass. 

LAcING tips, Making. 1,525,165 
Burlingame, Pawtucket, R. I 










Loom shuttles, Cop attachment for 
1,525,315. P. Nathanson and J. Son 
tag, Allentown, Pa 

Looms, Feeler mechanism for. 1,524, 
841. A. E. Rhoades, Hopedale, Mass 

Looms, Warp stop mechanism for 


1,525,028. 'B. D. L. Ellison, Easley, S 
C 
SHUTTLI 1,525,029. 
Easley, a CC. 
SHUTTLE tension device. 1,524,822. \\ 
P. Hart, Southbridge, Mass 
SPINNING machinery, Drawing fram 
1,524,763. H. Tschudy, Ennenda 
Switzerland. 
SPINNING machines, Stopping the deliv 


1,525,004. P. Sharp 


B. D. L. Ellison 


tor. 


ery of roving in. 
Perth, Scotland. 

SrockINGs, Knitting. 1,524,834. J. W 
Martin, Nashville, Tenn. 

Turucar — fabric. 1,524,681. J E 
Badger, M. K. Golden and V. K. Gol 
den, Detroit, Michigan. 

Woot cutting machine. 1,525,025 | 
W. Dahl, Melrose and FE. D. Mor 
gan, Quincy, Mass. 


YARNS, Apparatus for printing carpet 
1,524,695. J. G. Doak, Amsterdam, N 
\ 





New Publications 


Rooks reviewed in this column 
may be obtained from the Brag 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Fourth Ave... New York City. | 





Cost \CCOUNTING MANUAI FOR 
rue KNirren OUTERWEAR INDUSTRY 
by Werner Lutz National Knitted 


Outerwear Association, In $2.50 


Mr. Lutz, who is with the Bradley 
Knitting Co. of Delavan, W1s., prepared 
this cost manual in collaboration with 
Stephen R. Gordon of New York, an 
industrial engineer who has written a 


book of his own for knitting mills 
Beme a manufacturer, Mr 
Lutz the practical 
throughout his new book and has given 
no place 


cost 
practical 
has emphasized 
in it to theoretical procedure 
The work is based upon principles which 
have stood the test of practical applica 
tion im knitted outerwear mills 
for *A feature of the 
reproduction of numerous 


various 
several 

manual is the 
forms for cost work in various depart 
ments of the mill. Chapters are devoted 
to: Check on Material Waste and Find 
ings: Labor Budget; Burden Budget ; 
The Cost Sheet ; Books and Classification 
of Accounts; Monthly Journal Entries 


years 


and Reports; Description of the Gen 
eral Ledger Accounts; Monthly Ex 
hibits: Inventory and Closing Entries ; 
Cost Accounting for the Small Manu 


tacturer 


VANCOUVER, WasH. The Washing 
ton-Oregon Mills, Inc., which 
have leased the former property of the 
Standifer Shipbuilding Co., for a period 
of 30 years, have been incorporated with 
capital of $1,000,000. The corporation 
was formed by a merger of three mills 
now located at North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
Clifton, N. J., and Lockport, N. Y., and 
it is said that these plants wlll be moved 
to Vancouver, where they expect to 
start operations under one roof during 


April 
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= of sheerest loveli- 


ness are created with Du Pont 
Fibersilk. The appeal to 
women through beauty of 
color and tone, and, above all, 
moderate prices, is the very 
thing that should make Du 


TEXTILE WORLD 


The Perfect Winding Skein of 
Du Pont Fibersilk — insured 
by Perfect Diamond Reeling. 


February 21, 19 
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| Pont Fibersilk a factor in your 
business. 













DU PONT FIBERSILK CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Sales Offices: 
132 Madison Avenue, New York City 
31 North 6th Street, Reading, Pa. 
Old Hickory, Davidson County, Tenn. 







Canadian Agents: 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS 
64 Wellington St., W., Toronto 









Experiments on Artificial Silk 


Tests for Identifying Artificial Silks—-Reasons for Behavior of Different Types—Experiments with Emulsions 


Effect of Humidity on Breaking Strength—-Dyeing Celanese in Combination with Cotton. N 


Silk, and Other Types of Artificial Silk—The S 


T A meeting of the Textile 

Associates Club, held January 

31, 1925, in the Narragansett 

Hotel, Providence, R. I., an 
interesting talk and demonstrations 
on artificial silk were given by Albert 
{. Grimshaw, instructor in the chem- 
istry and finishing department of the 
New Bedford Textile School, assisted 
by L. G. Manning, head of the knit- 
ting department. In answering ques- 
tions, the experimenters were aided 
by F. E. Busby, head of the chem- 
istry and finishing department. AI- 
though many of the tests conducted 
at the textile school, on which the 
talk was based, were undertaken 
primarily for various mills in New 
England, the results are placed at 
the disposal of the industry as a 


whole. A brief outline of the points 
covered is given in the following 
paragraphs: 


Tests for Identification 

The manufacture of artificial silks 
was first discussed. These included 
xanthates, nitro, cuprammonium, and 
acetate silks. It was. explained that 
the first three contained chemical con- 
stituents similar to cotton (in fact, 
that they were simply regenerated 
cellulose) and that the acetate silks 
had an additional product which 
caused them to act differently than 
the regenerated artificial silks. A test 
was demonstrated for distinguishing 
hetween regenerated and acetate silks 
by burning. In this test, the Celanese 
was harder to ignite and seemed to 


melt, leaving a black hard bead: 
whereas, the regenerated artificial 
silk burned with a flash similar to 


cotton, leaving a 


to gray ash. 


verv light brown 

Mention was made of tests for the 
artificial silks alone, as _ follows: 
lodine and zine chloride give a bluish 
green to reddish violet color: Schiffs 
reagent gives different tones of pink; 
ruthenium oxychloride 
gives from pink to red; 
solution gives 


with ammonia 
and Fehling’s 
various blues. 

silk, 


several 


In handling 
especially 


artificial 
Celanese, 


more 
points 


were mentioned which serve to re- 
duce static electricity, the cause of 
so much trouble in actual handling. 


Various kinds of oils have been used. 
In experiments with these the 
skeins were first spraved with the oil 
and then placed in bags, which in 
turn were allowed to remain in suit- 
able containers for a day or two until 
the oil had penetrated well. Then 
he skeins were wound from the swift 
Without very much breakage. An- 
er method was to dip the skeins 
in the oil and then put them in a 
centrifuge, taking care to use bags 

order to prevent cutting of silk on 


oils 


0 





the edge of holes in the basket of the 
centrifuge. 

The operator should be supplied 
with plenty of clean rags, so that she 
may keep her hands clean and free 
from oil when tying in a break, as 
oil will pick up dirt much more 
quickly than water and will carry it 
further into the fibre. The smooth- 
est material obtainable should be used 
for the eyes through which the arti- 





Lb 


ficial silk must pass. As much ten- 
sion as possible should be eliminated, 
and a smaller weight should be used 
on the swift. (One mill man present 
mentioned that he was using the swift 
for real silk without any weights, as 
he had speeded up the spools and had 
increased his production about 50%.) 
Snarling at noon and night 
time may be prevented by allowing 
the swift to stop with the power and 
not with the lever. When winding 
from spool to bobbin, the head of the 
spool may be wiped with an oily rag. 
This will tend to reduce the flying. 


closing 


Experiments with Emulsions 

In the knitting department of the 
New Bedford Textile School, 
of troughs has been 
L. G. Manning in which various 
emulsions for removing the static 
electricity in Celanese have been tried 


a series 
constructed by 


out. It was found that water was 
the best thing to use, but of course 
a disadvantage was evident in the 


rusting of the needles. 
of the chemistry 


With the aid 


department, many 
different emulsions were made and 
tried. The yarn from the swift ran 
over a metal roller which had been 
immersed in the emulsion, and so took 
up a small amount of the oil and 
water. Until recently, it had not been 


possible to successfully knit any quan 


tity of cloth on a body knitting ma- 
chine; but, a short time ago, several 


samples were made up with a suitable 
emulsion. Further work along this 
line is to be carried on by these two 
departments, and they expect to use 
the products of various concerns now 
having artificial silk softeners on the 
market. 


Humidity in regard to cotton has 


been extensively studied, but it seems 
that no work has been published in 
regard to the effect of humidity on 
artificial silk. At present we do not 
happen to know of mill that is 
running on alone, but this 
fibre is being used in some quantity 
with other fibres, such as cotton, wool 
and silk. As the New Bedford Tex- 
tile School is confined more to cotton 


any 
Celanese 


Fig. 1. 


than the other fibres, tests were run 
for comparison with cotton regain. 
The physical laboratory of the cot- 
ton varn preparation department fur- 
nished the experimenters with ma- 
chines for the following tests: Five 
large skeins of Viscose and Celanese 
were placed in a conditioning closet 
and kept at a cotton regain of 12.5% 


The relative humidity was 84¢,. Then 
they were placed in an electric dry- 
ing oven and the average loss for the 
Celanese was found to be 8.59% ; and 
for the Viscose, 15.69% These 
skeins were then allowed to remain 
in the conditioning room at cotton re 
gain of 6.8% The average regain 
of the Celanese was 3.57%; and of 
the Viscose, 9.52% (The work on 


Viscose checked up closely with work 
done by 
period, ) 


Babson for a four hour 


Breaking 


Breaking 


Tests 
tests were made on 150 
denier Dupont and 150 denier Cela- 
nese of Scott 


humidities 


120 yd. 
tester, at 

and cotton 
sults are 


lengths with a 
various relative 


The 


given below: 


regain. average fe- 


Dupont Celanese 
Cotton Regain break per | break per 
skein skein 
6.7% 59.3 Ibs 58.7 Ibs 
aaa" 60 Ibs 61 Ibs 
12. 5* 5.3 Ibs 19.3 lbs 
13.7° 5D Ibs 19 7 lbs 
Tests for loss in scouring showed 


no loss when skeins were weighed at 


the same per cent of cotton regain 
Extraction tests with petrolic ether 
on Celanese showed .33% of very 
light oily substance. \leohol  ex- 


. R. A. Colors 


Slasher for Handling Artificial Silk 


fatural 


traction destroved the fibre. I-xtrac 


tion tests with petrolic ether, alcohol, 
and water totaled only .37% on 
Viscose. These samples showed a1 


appreciable 
Placing a 


amount of shrinkage 
rod in the bottom end 0! 
the skeins when drying would prob 
ably prevent this shrinking of Viscose 
to a great extent. Too much pull 
would cause it to stretch. 
subject of 


The was dis 


sizing 


Aw Grimshaw FO). (385 J 


cussed. This subject was covered in 
PextTi-E Worip of Jan. 17, and the 
members were referred to this article 
Samples and photomicrographs were 
shown. 


Suitable Slasher 


A rough sketch of slashing ma 


chine which the speakers thought 
suitable for Celanese was shown 


(See 
lows: 


Fig. A 
Hot 


cylinders to 


and explained as fol 
air 1s used in place ot 
and pos 
(which 1+ 
heat 
the important 
might be 
attachment 
ature control 

drying apparatus; 
stirring of size in sow box ; 


friction 
on this 


avoid 


sible cooking fibre 


especially susceptible to above 
85 deg. ©.) \mong 


provisions in this. slasher 


mentioned level 
tor sow 


box and of 


constant 
box: temper 
SOW 
automatic 
heat with closed coils or double lined 


box; absence of open coil pipes, pre 


venting condensation; and a_ hood 
with a fan to carry off excess mois 
ture. For a small number of ends, 


there should be provided a removable 
creel with spools, and the yarn should 
he pulled from the spools by a pair 
of rolls before 
The 


hox 


reaching the size box 
to the rolls of the 


short. 


should 


distance 
should be 


size 


The varn not be immersed 


in the 


» size; but should be passed over 
a roll which 1s partly immersed 
The upper roll should be adjustable 
for pressure, and all rolls geared 


that 


speed 


together in order 


run at the 


they 
and 


may be 


same not be 


allowed to cause tension on the wet 
varn. Phe roll above the tmmersion 
roll. could be flannel covered = if 


necessary The varn passes from 
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Artificial 
Silk 


150, 300 and 450 Denier 


HE CHARACTERISTICS 
<6) of our product invite 
the most searching scru- 
tiny of all who, by actual 
experience in yarn selec- 
tion, are guided toward 
an accurate appraisal of 


its essentials. 


To our patrons we ofter 
the additional advantage 
of a plant fully equipped 
to dye, twist, tube, cone 
and cop our yarn to stated 


specifications. 


STRIAL FIBRE Co. 


INCORPORATED 





MhelNDI 


1S EAST TWENTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





sory Throwing “Plant 


iy} CLEVELAND, OHIO PATERSON, N. J 
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PARAMOUNT 
Forms and Method 


of | 
Drying and Shaping 


Hosiery 


The simplest and yet the highest developed, | 
most efficient and satisfactory method of | 


drying hosiery, in the world, today. 


No POWER costs. LOW PRESSURE 
or EXHAUST STEAM only requirement. 
Nothing mechanical. The only form on 
which you can use the PARAMOUNT 
METHOD FABRIC HOLDER. This 
HOLDER prevents creeping during the | 
drying process and provides for uniform | 


lengths. 


PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT may be pur- 


chased or rented. 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH } 


ALL PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS 





PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
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e rolls to the comb, which is made 
very smooth material avoid 
‘hance of roughing up the filaments, 
en over lease rods of glass, brass, 
some other smooth material in a 


to 


air dryer, to another set of 
mbs, then to the beam, which 
uld be arranged to change its 


speed as the yarn is built up on it. 
every place attempts should be 
de to prevent tension. 
teferring to Fig. 1, A indicates a 
novable creel for a small number of 
ends; B and B-1, gears on end of 
pulling rollers; C, comb; D, gear on 
end of immersion roller; E, gear to 
give same speed to B, B-1 and D; 
pressure roller which can be regu- 
lated; G, sow box drawn extra large, 
double coat; H, paddle for stirring 
size; I, thermostatic control; J], doc- 
tor blade to remove excess size from 
immersion roller; K, heating unit, 
closed coil; L, comb; M, lease rods: 
N. heating units; O, thermostatic 
control; P, enclosed drying box: Q, 
hood; R, fan to remove excess mois- 
ture; S, comb; T, beam arrangement, 
not shown, to vary speed as size in- 
creases; U, movable rack for beams, 
to replace creel A; V, immersion roll 
(without gear showing): W. double 
coated small sow box without paddle, 
but to have other arrangements as 
X, doctor blade; Y, pressure 
roll; and Z, constant level control. 
Sizing Compounds 
Results of com 
pounds were given, showing that 
water 1S present in many to an excess. 
Yarns that had been sized with var- 


- 
} 


in G; 


tests on. sizing 


ious «size compounds were shown. 
They had been placed in a damp 
place after sizing, and those that 


contained glue and gelatin showed the 
presence of molds, whereas those 
that did not contain these substances 
had not as yet developed the molds. 
These tests were shown as a warning 
not to leave Celanese that was sized 
with these materials in a moist place. 
Other tests that are being made to 


prevent mildew on_ sized materials 
were mentioned. 
The results of a few tests that 


were made to select a suitable dye to 
stain Celanese when using it in con- 
junction with other artificial silks were 
also shown. In many cases, the dyes 
ised would come off the Celanese 
ind would stain the Viscose or cot- 
ton that was being used with them. 
Samples of cloth that had been woven 
with two suitable dyes were shown. 
representing their condition after 
‘scouring and bleaching. It was re- 
commended that a small amount of 
‘ize be put into the stain when used 

m Celanese, or otherwise the fila- 
ments would spread when wet-out in 
the solution. 

The scouring of Celanese 
‘aken up and discussed, and samples 
were shown that had been scoured 
inder various conditions. An article 
n this subject appeared in TexTILe 
Wortp of January 31. Bleaching 
mettrods were also discussed in this 
article. 


was 


Dyeing Acetate Silk 


A number of articles have been 


TEXTILE 


written on the dyeing of acetate silk; | 
and reference was made to one by | 
Dr. Green in which he used various | 
classes of basic dyes. It 
plained that some basic dyes would 
dye Celanese and would not dye he 
other artificial silks, because of : 


Was ¢iA- 


fact that Celanese contains this 
acetate radical, and that it is 
regenerated cellulose. This 
point that was mostly 
Samples of basic dyeings of Celanese 
under various conditions were shown, 
to explain that great care must be 
used in order to secure uniform re 

sults. Dyeings shown where 
different assistants, such salt, 
acetic acid, acetic acid and salt, soap, 
etc., had been used, and also where 
the previous scouring had been done 
with the regular Celanese formula, 
with a mineral oil emulsion, and 
where the scouring had _ been 
omitted. This set of samples also 
included those which had simply 
been washed with hot water, and 
‘hose which had been soaped io pre- | 
vent smutting. 

As Celanese owes most of its value 
to its ability to resist many dyes and 
acts so well when cross dyeing, an 
experiment was performed before the 
group (as has been previously done 


not a 
was the 
emphasized. 


were 


as 


by Mr. Little of the Tustron Co.). 
In this experiment, I.. G. Manning 
dyed samples of knit and woven 


goods which contained Lustron, Cela- 


nese, Tubize, Viscose. cotton. wool 
and silk in a one-bath method 
whereby most of the fibres took a 
different color. Samples of this 


method of cross dyeing in a single 
hath were also shown. 
The S. R. A. Colors 
\s the manufacturers of Celanese | 
now have a group of dves called the | 
Se 
these colors were shown which had | 
been used on. stockings and 
(made in the knitting department) 
containing Celanese and some other 
fibres. It emphasized that 
Celanese acted differently than the | 
other artificial silks in this case also 
because of the acetate radical. The 
S. R. A. dyes would dye the Cela- | 
nese and leave the other fibres white, | 
and then these fibres were dyed with 
some other class of dye. Beautiful | 
effects were ‘produced by this cross | 
dyeing. 


colors, many samples of | 


Sc cks 


Was 





*LANSDALE, PA, Directors of the Nor- 
ristown Hosiery Co., silk hosiery manu- 
facturers, voted favorably Feb. 11, upon 
the proposition to move their Norris- 
town branch plant to Lansdale, discon- 
tinuing the ‘branch mill. It was also 
decided to change the name of the com- 
pany to the Dexdale Hosiery Mills. As 
has been previously announced in these 
columns, this concern has had plans 
drawn for the erection of new buildings 
at Lansdale, which will double their 
present capacity and treble the number 
of employes. 

Paterson, N. J. Harry A. Fox, Inc 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000 to operate a local silk mill. 
Harry A. Fox, 146 Washington St., Pa- 
terson, is the principal incorporator and 
representative. The other incorporators 
are Charles A. Silberman and Meyer W. 
Stein. 
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gradual acceleration - 
load and dead phase protection 
contacts 






H-1852 


Resistance Starter 
Gives Operater 
Complete Control 
of Acceleration 


Bradleyunit Resistors 


Revolutionize Motor Starting 


A distinct improvement in starter perform- 
ance and efficiency has been brought 
about by the use of Bradleyunit Resistors 
in Allen-Bradley H-1852 and J -3052 


Resistance Starters. 


Bradleyunits permit exact adjustment of 
starting current to the load. With the H- 
1852 the hand lever steplessly controls the 
rate ofacceleration. With the]-3052 it is ad- 
justable over wide limits with a single nut. 


Bradleyunits automatically increase motor 
voltage as the current reduces. Gradual, 
stepless acceleration results. At the same 
time the gap between starting and running 
voltage is shortened. Second current inrush 
is greatly reduced. 


Running circuit is closed before starting 
connections’ are broken. Second current 
inrush is further reduced. 


Allen-Bradley Resistance Starters for 
Squirrel Cage Motors cost less and do more 
than compensators. No engineering file is 
complete without data regarding them. 
Write for catalog and attractive prices. 


“Bradley Co. 


ELECTRIC CONTROLLING APPARATU 


Saber Offices Soles Offices 
Balo more Chicago es «tea 
Birmingham Ce Louis 
Boston ciel New York Seto Paul 
Butlale Denver San Francisco 


—/ 


General Office: 498 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
MAIL THE COUPON 


Allen-Bradley Company 
498 Clinton St., Miwaukee, Wis. 


Send me new catalog and attractive prices on Allen 


Bradley Resistance Starters. 


H -1852 — Semi-Automatic Resistance Starter provides 
reduced current inrush— over- 
copper-to-copper rolling 
arc shields and blowouts—no-voltage release. 


1. Gradual acceleration. 


2. Reduced current tm- 


4. Accurate adjustment 


6. Inverse time Ismit 


8. Arc shields and blow- 


10. 
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J-3052 
Starting 
Resistance is 
adjusted accu- 
rately with a 
single nut 


J-3052 


Automatic 
Resistance Starter 
provides— 


rush. 

3. Easy adjustment of 
ressstance. 
of timing relay. 

5. Overload and dead 
phase protection. 
relays. 

. Copper rolling 
contacts. 
outs 

9. No-voltage release. 


Steel enclosing cab- 
inet. 


& 


Mail the 
Coupon NOW 
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OBLONG STEAMING BASKET 


Made other shapes to 
fit steam box. 


Steams freely. 


Smooth, Light, Lasting. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


manner. 
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LANE 


CANVAS STEAMING BASKETS 


Have for 30 years filled one of the hardest jobs 
in the Textile industry in a most satisfactory 


Withstand effects of steam and moisture to a 
remarkable degree. 


Made also in slightly modified design for sprink- 


ling, aging, etc. 


W. T. LANE & BROS. 


Mfrs. 


Write for Catalog No. 90 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


as used on the 


New Johnson Artificial Silk Warp Sizing Machine 


Johnson Clutches and this new 
No. 81 Type M Johnson. Sizing 
Machine form a strong combination. 
No. 4 Johnson Single Clutches are 
used on the main drive of the 
Type M motor driven machines. 


Every time this machine starts or 
stops, day after day, year after year, 
the Johnson Clutch will respond 
capably, smoothly and faithfully— 
starting the machine quickly, stop- 
ping it instantly, controlling it 
absolutely. 


Single clutch with pulley. 


400 Yards Per Hour 


With the advent of artificial silk machinery, the Johnson Clutch 
jumped quickly to the forefront as the incomparable friction clutch 
for silk-producing machines. Finding it such a_ strong, compact, 
amazingly powerful clutch, the builders of silk-making machines are 
multiplying their Johnson installations daily. Johnsons add productivity 
to silk machines. On this Johnson Warp Sizing Machine one man 
and one boy can size 400 to 500 yards of warp per hour. 


Courtesy: Charles B. Johnson, Paterson, N. J. 


Ask your engineering department to arrange for a try-out of Johnson 
Clutches at once. We have no doubts as to the result of such a try 
out. Select a sizing machine, dyeing machine, tentering machine, ©! 
any light-powered silk-making machine, install a high-quality Johnson 
Clutch, and note the splendid results. Full clutch data and blue 


prints sent free upon request. Write for them. 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR VIOLET CATALOG 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. mancrestcs conn 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. The Lincoln Mills 
\labama have almost completed erec- 

ion of approximately 200 cottages. They 

stucco finish and have from 
our to six rooms each. 


HUNTSVILLE, ALA. The Merrimack 
Mig. Co. is having a new Parks-Cra- 
mer humidifier system installed in its 
lant. 


are of 


*PrepMoNT, ALA. The Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co. has decided all de- 
tails for additions recently noted. The 
new machinery will include 30 deliveries 
i drawing, 24 twisters, 65 cards, 26 
ombers, three sliver lap machines, three 
ribbon lap machines and two slubbers. 


*McComs, Miss. The _ Berthadale 
\lills, the new plant of Landau Bros. at 
Berthadale, near here, is completed and 
n operation, turning out silk and cotton 
novelties. A. K. Landau is general man- 
iger 


Concorp, N. C. The Brown Mfg. Co. 
has broken ground for a new two-story 
brick weave shed. 


Lanpis, N. C. The Corriher Mills 
Co. plans to erect a two-story, 100 x 200 
it. addition to its local plant in which 
11,000 additional new spindles and aux- 
iliary carding and combing machinery 
will be installed. Geo. C. Bell, Char- 
lotte, N. C., is the engineer in charge. 


SHeLtsy, N. C. Work will be started 
immediately on a new fancy dress goods 
mill of which E. T. Switzer, formerly 
treasurer of the Art Cloth Mills, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., will be the active head. The 
new mill, as yet unnamed, will have an 
authorized capital stock of $500,000 with 
$250,000 paid in by E. T. Switzer, of 
Gastonia, O. Max Gardner, Odus M. 
Mull, George and C. C. Blanton, of 
Shelby. Contract has been signed with 
the Southern Power Co. for power to 
drive the plant which is expected to be 

operation by mid-summer. 


‘PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Bolger Bros., 
139 E. Chelten Ave., waste manufac- 
turers, have awarded contract for the 


erection of their new building to E. E. 
Hollenback, Inc., 1804 Brandywine St., 


hich will cost about $40,000. 
*SPARTANBURG, S. C. Martel Mills, 
nc, 299 Broadway, New York City, 


have let contract to the Fiske-Carter 
Construction Co., of Worcester, Mass., 
~partanburg and Greenville, S. C., for a 
hree story addition approximately 100 
20) ft. to their Valley Falls Mills near 
ere. Plans for the extension of Valley 
Falls plant were prepared by the engi- 
neering department of Martel Mills, Inc. 

"Waco, Tex. Stockholders of the C. 
K. Miller Mfg. Co., at a special meeting 
held recently, authorized increase of the 
apital stock of the corporation from 
‘3,250,000 to $6,000,000. This company 
vill erect a new Turkish towel mill and 
nishing plant but the exact location is 
tt to be determined. It is said that it 
vill he located at either Waco, the site 


“Indicates previous mention of project. 


of the original Miller Cotton Mills, or 
at Dallas or McKinney, where the lately 
acquired mills of the company are lo- 
cated. Contract for equipment for the 
new plant has been awarded to the Saco- 
Lowell Shops, Lowell, Mass. 


Fact and Gossip 

HunNTSVILLE, ALA. Fifty years of 
successful mill operation without a 
strike is the feature claimed by the 
Huntsville Chamber of Commerce in a 
campaign now under way to secure new 
textile industries for this city. Several 
mills sites are said to be available, and 
new industries are exempt from taxation 
for a period of five years. 


*Macon, Ga. George W. McCommon 
and E. B. Murray, who recently pur- 
chased the plant of the Manchester Mfg. 
Co., will operate same under the name 
of the Atlantic Cotton Mills Co. Mr. 
McCommon is president and Mr. Mur- 
ray, secretary and treasurer of the new 
firm. 


Battimore, Mp. The Mt. Vernon- 
Woodberry Mills, Inc., have sold the 
Clipper Mill in Baltimore to the Purity 
Paper Vessels Co., of Baltimore. The 
equipment, consisting of 11,016 spindles 
and 215 looms for the production of 
duck and belting, is being shipped to the 
mills of the company at Tallahassee, 
Ala., and Columbia, S. C. A few weeks 
ago one of the smaller units of the Mt. 
Vernon-Woodberry group in Baltimore 
was acquired by other interests. 


Brockton, Mass. Herbert, Stretch & 
Kendrick, Inc., recently incorporated, 
will start the manufacture of elastic 
goring etc., in the plant on South Skin- 
ner St. formerly operated by the Walker 
Webbing Co. Those at the head of the 
new corporation are Wilmer Herbert, 
formerly general sales manager of Ever- 
lastik, Inc. (Hub Gore Makers), Brock- 
ton; Samuel Kendrick, formerly in 
charge of manufacturing at that plant, 
and Charles Stretch, who has been gen- 
eral manager of Everlastik, Inc. 


Housatonic, Mass. The Monument 
Mills shut down on Feb. 14 until fur- 
ther notice owing to a threatened strike 
of union employes in protest against 
a 10% wage reduction effective on Feb. 
16. Notice of the reduction was posted 
on Feb. 10 and the same day the em- 
ployes voted not to accept it and to sus- 
pend work on Feb. 16. The directors 


met on Feb. 11 and voted to close the 
mills. 
NortH ApaAms, Mass. The Beaver 


Mills, Inc. have made a wage reduction 
averaging from 7 to 8%, affecting about 
200 of their normal force of 250 em- 
ployes. The mills have been operating 
on a full time schedule for a long period. 


MancHEstTER, N. H. The _ cotton 
bleachery department of the Amoskeag 
Mfg. Co. is running a night shift to 
supply the demand for sheetings and 
flannels. The dyehouse is also opera 
ting nights. 


*Passaic, N. J. The Essex Cotton 
Mills, Inc., which purchased the plants 
of the American Cotton Fabric Corp. at 
Passaic, N. J. and Newburyport, Mass., 
paid $1,994,000 for the Passaic plant and 
43 acres of adjoining property, accord- 
ing to a deed recently filed with the 


County Registrar at Paterson. Officers 
of the Essex Cotton Mills, Inc., are as 
follows: Myron C. Taylor, chairman of 
the board; J. D. Armitage, president; 
R. P. S. Eagles, vice-president; and W. 
F. Warnecke, secretary and treasurer. 

TAYLORSVILLE, N. C. The Miller 
Mfg. Co., yarn manufacturers of Tay- 
lorsville has been incorporated with au- 
thorized capital $400,000 and $300,000 
subscribed by J. Alden Miller, Jr., and 
Theodore H. Miller, both of Taylorsville, 
and John A. Miller Sr., of Middleboro, 
Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. First floors of the 
following concerns in the Manayunk tex- 
tile section have been damaged by water, 
the river having overflowed its banks be- 
cause of recent thaws: Collins & Aikman 
branch mill at 4675 Nixon St., plushes 
and velours; Burnhill Mfg. Co., 4436 
Main St., manufacturers of cotton and 
worsted dress goods and the Elton Tex- 
tile Mills, Main & Sts., 


goods. 


Carson dress 


WOOL 





New Construction and Additions 

Mitipury, Mass. The Millbury Mills, 
a branch of the Uxbridge (Mass.) 
Worsted Co., Inc., which started up on 
Dec. 17, are now operating day and 
night with 24 of their new complement 
of looms running. Others will be started 
as fast as they are installed. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. The North Star 
Woolen Mill Co. has awarded a contract 
to C. F. Haglin & Sons Co., Lumber 
Exchange, for the erection of a six-story 
mill addition, 84 x 127 ft., at Sixth Ave., 
S., and First St., brick and reinforced 
concrete, estimated to cost $175,000, with 
equipment. 

East DowniINnctown, Pa. A new com- 
pany headed by J. Charles Nice, Jr. form- 
erly vice president of the Downingtown 
Woolen Mills, Inc., whose plant and 
equipment were recently sold, has bought 
adjoining property and is now equipping 
an up-to-date woolen spinning plant. 
The name has not yet been decided 


GraFton, Wis. The Badger Worsted 
Mills purchased additional ma- 
chinery to approximately double present 
output. 


have 


Fact and Gossip 

*Mystic, Conn. The Mystic Worsted 
Mills, Inc., recently noted incorporated 
with authorized capital of $200,000, are 
carrying on operations in the former 
plant of the Mystic Mfg. Co. Walter 
S. Garde is president of the newly or- 
ganized concern and Harry A. Cook, Jr., 
treasurer. 


*MystIc, William Z. White, 
receiver for the Mystic Mfg. Co., was 
given a hearing in the superior court at 
its last session on his petition for au- 
thority to sell the company’s plant at 
Ashaway, R. I., for $20,500. The name 
of the prospective purchaser is withheld 
pending the court decision. 


Conn. 


SHELTON, Conn. Sidney Blumenthal 
& Co. have adjusted the wage schedule 


providing for a minimum wage of 63 


cents an hour for weavers and permit- 
ting the more expert weavers, on piece 
work, to obtain the benefit of 
earnings. 


larger 


*MoNsON, MAss. The Monson 
Worsted Co., which was petitioned in 
bankruptcy by three Providence, R. I., 
creditors on Jan. 15, has filed its sched- 
ule of liabilities and assets disclosing debts 
of $148,588 and assets of $57,453. The 
unsecured claims total $140,717 and the 
secured claims $7,871. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y. The Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc. have acquired the plant 
and property of Julius Kayser & Co., on 
Elk St., which will be used 


house purposes. 


for ware 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Jas. Lees & Sons 
Co., have discontinued their carpet yarn 
spinning plant which was located at Ox 
ford & Mascher Sts., moving the machin 
ery and equipment to their main plant at 
Bridgeport, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Lion Yarn 
Co., worsted knitting yarn spinners, have 
removed from 60th St. and 
Ave. and are now located at 
N. Howard St. 


Jaltimore 


1420-1432 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Newport Worsted 
Mills, Hancock & Somerset Sts., men’s 
and women’s worsted goods, have dis- 
continued business, having sold their 
equipment of approximately 40 broad 
looms, to the Oxford Worsted Mills, 110 
Oxford St., men’s wear manufacturers, 
increasing the capacity of this company 
to a large extent. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Stockholders of 
the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, the 
Philadelphia Pile Fabric Mills, and the 
Art Loom Rug Mills, at a special meet- 
ing Feb. 9, voted to merge all three com- 
panies into one organization which will 
be known as the Art Loom Mills. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Thos. H. Wil- 
son & Co., (Hampden Worsted Mills), 
1420 N. Howard St., manufacturers of 
men’s wear, have moved their looms and 
other equipment from this address to 
the building at Trenton Ave. and 
Wishart St., in which is also located the 
Fern Rock Woolen Mills (Cleveland 
Worsted Mills Co.). Both concerns will 
continue operations at Trenton Ave 
and Wishart St. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Bower & Kauf- 
man, Front st. & Columbia ave., full- 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers, have 
recently installed 9 new full-fashioned 
machines. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Brownhill & Kra- 
mer, 406 Memphis st., hosiery manufac- 
turers, have purchased 10 new  full- 
fashioned machines which have recently 


been put into operation in their new 
building. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Emmeth Tex- 


tiles, Inc., 1208-1216 Race st., silk neck- 


tie manufacturers, have recently pur- 
chased full-fashioned machinery and 
other equipment and have started the 


production of high grade full-fashioned 
hosiery and knitted neckwear. They 
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BRINTON RIBBERS 
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possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee, 
dogless and striping attach- 


ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 
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Built in all sizes, for all classes 
of rib work. 
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Samples and prices on request 
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Mill News—Continued 


have purchased 21 full-fashioned ma- 
chines, 39 and 42 gauge, which will be 


used for the manufacture of hosiery, and 


| 9 full-fashioned machines to be used for 
| neckwear. 


Other equipment includes 4 


| loopers, 5 winding machines, 4 seamers 
and 3 Merrow machines. They use elec- 


tric power and will buy silk yarn, the 


| buying being done by Marc Sternberg, 


president of the company. Both their 
hosiery and neckwear will be sold direct 
to the retail trade. 


READING, Pa. The Oakbrook Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., have purchased the plant of 
the Stanley Shoe Co. at Reading and 
will immediately install in it 24 new 42- 
gauge full-fashioned machines, the prod- 
uct of the Textile Machine Works. An 
addition to the newly acquired building 
is now in process of construction and it 
will eventually be equipped with 80 full- 
machines, bringing the total 
equipment of the Oakbrook Hosiery 
Mills up to 148 machines. It is ex 
pected that this total equipment will be 
in operation by the beginning of 19206. 


*CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The _ Lyerly 
Hosiery Mill, recently noted incorpo- 
rated with authorized capital of $50,000, 
will manufacture men’s and women’s silk 
hosiery. Charles A. Lyerly, Jr., is pres- 
ident of the firm 


*KNOXVILLE, TENN. The Ashe Hosiery 


| Mills managers have final plans and spe 
| cifications for additions to their plant. 


They will erect a 50 x 65 ft. mill addi- 
tion and a 73 x 40 ft. dye house of brick 
construction, at a cost of $20,000. New 


| machinery, including knitters, ribbers and 


loopers, will cost approximately $30,000 
Roehl & Gerwin have the general build- 
ing contract. 


Fact and Gossip 

New Haven, Inp. It is reported that 
the New Haven Silk Hosiery Co. will 
erect an addition to its plant and install 
machinery to approximately double the 


present output. Equipment is said to 
have been ordered. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Chas. J. Birk 


mann, treasurer of the Birkmann-Starr 
Knitting Mills, Inc., has severed his con 
nection with this company, the name of 
which will be changed to the Starr Knit- 
ting Mills, Inc., business being continued 
along the same lines as heretofore and 
with the same equipment. The officers 
otf the Starr Knitting Mills, Inc., will 


be Jesse W. Starr, 3d, president. 
Lawrence Starr, vice-president and 
Thos. W. Rutter, Ir., secretary and 
treasurer. 

PuHoerus, Va. The Stilwell Mills. 


| Inc., a new concern capitalized at $100,- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


000, which recently acquired the plant 
of the American Boys’ Stocking Mill 
Co., plan to install a new singeing ma- 
chine. They manufacture boys’ 3 Ib. 1 
x 1 and 2 x 2 and also 176 needle half 
hose. J. W. Grant, superintendent, buys 
14s, los, and 40s yarns. Products are 
sold by J]. P. Voorhees, New York 


New Construction and Additions 
*Pitrsporo, N. C. The Pompton 
Lakes (N. J.) Weaving Co. has awarded 
contract to O. Z. Barber, Goldston, N 
C., for construction of its new plant 
The mill building will be 100 x 50 





* Iedicates previous mention of preject 
-_— 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A compa: 
known as the Monarch Silk Co. h 
been started by B. A. Fitzpatrick, 
1641 Hancock St., making silk yan 
The equipment consists of 50 windir 
spindles, 12 coning machines, 5 douhk 
and 2 spinning frames and 1 reeler. 


*RoaNoKE, VA. The Viscose Co. w 
build a 170 x 300 ft. addition to 
local plant, according to a report. 


Fact and Gossip 


Paterson, N. J. The LeRoy 5S) 
Mills, Inc., have been incorporated w 
a capital of $100,000 to operate a lo 
plant. Philip Lee, 51 Madison St., o 
of the incorporators, has been appoint 
representative. The other incoorporat: 
are Bessie S. Lee and Samuel Rose 


Maurpy, Pa. The Kingston Si 
Throwing Co., Kingston, Pa., has cor 
menced production at its new loc 
branch mill, formerly the plant of | 
Amalgamated Silk Corp., recently « 
quired. The ;Jant has been idle about 


two years. 





DYE, BLEACH AND FINIE£I1 


New Construction and Additions 


New Brunswick, N. ¥. The Oxfor? 
Dye Works, Oxford, N. J., are said to 


be planning for the construction o 
new plant on local site, estimated to cost 
in excess of $80,000, with equipment 


*ASHEVILLE, N. C. Plans for the cor 
plete development of Sayles Finishing 
Plants, Inc. industrial village near Bilt 


more, N. C., are being completed in the 


office of FE. S. Draper, landscape archi 
tect and engineer, Charlotte, N. C. Plans 
show the eventual development of the 
property to include provision for store 
center, civic center, churches, school. 
playgrounds, etc. J. E. Sirrine & Co. 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers i 
charge of construction of the new Sayles 
plant. 


*Burtincron, N. C. The Southern Art 
Silk Bleach & Dye Works, Inc., wil! 
soon open their plant on Worth St. Thy 
company will dye and bleach in the skein 
artificial silk and cotton yarns, starting 
operations with 10 dye vats. Officers o 
the company are: E. W. Sweet, 
ident: W. H. Garrison, vice presilent 
W. L. B. Garrison, secretary and trea: 
urer: W. F. Wyatt, vice president ani 
assistant secretary and treasurer 


pres 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Majestic Silk #1 
iery Dyeing Co., 4319 N. 3rd St., silh 
hosiery dyers and __ finishers, 
awarded contract for an addition to ther 
present plant, which will cost $5,50 


have 


Fact and Gossip 

*WILKINSONVILLE, Mass. The Am 
Finishing Corp., Sutton, Mass., ico! 
porated on Jan. 30, with $175,000 capita 
stock and 5,000 shares of common stoch 
without par value, has organized by the 
election of Charles H. Gelpke as pres 
ident, John E. Howard, Canton, Mass., 4° 
treasurer, and John H. Meyer as the 
third director. Mr. Meyer is presiden' 
and treasurer, and Mr. Gelpke, secretar) 
of the Springdale Finishing Co. n°. 
Canton, Mass., which formerly eperate’ 
the Anco branch here. 


Str 
tT] 


as the 
resident 
cretary 


pperated 
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Few Advances on 
Fibre-Silk Hosiery 
Mills in 


\\ omen’s ‘ 
Plaids Unusually Successful 


Awkward Position 
Novelty Checks and 
‘lost hosiery mills and _ selling 
agents were still waiting at mid-week 
for someone to take the lead in the 

tter of changing prices on mer- 
chandise in which artificial silk plays 

important part. So far as could 
be learned a decided position in this 
matter had not been taken on any ot 
he better known lines. 

In scattered instances it is under 
stood, a few of the cheaper lines of 

fibre goods have been marked up 
slightly, and it is rumored that a well- 
known line of fibre goods had been 
idvanced 5c. In most cases, however, 
rices on all types of artificial silk 
are unchanged, with everyone 
vaiting for someone else to step out 
ind set the pace. 

lt seems more than likely that there 
will be no material advance on any 
wtificial silk goods. Mills are in the 
unpleasant position of having to 
maintain present prices or, by advanc- 
ng them, admit that they have been 
ising B. and C. grades of the fibre. 
the 10¢ advance in the B grade is 
not sufficient to warrant any higher 

siery prices worth talking about, 
means that an appreciable ad- 





vance will acknowledge the employ- 
ent of the lowest grade fibre obtain- 
General business is described as 


uet. Prices continue relatively firm 
quotably unchanged in nearly all 
ivisions of the market. 


Jobbers’ in 
est is being increasingly concen- 
rated on novelties, and predictions of 
lurther expansion in this 


eel justified. 


direction 


Women’s Novelties Big 
\otwithstanding all the doubts that 
been expressed regarding 
novelties there is 
mger any question that many job- 
have decided that stripes, checks 
laids will go big with the female 
e species. Outstanding lines of 
plaited goods of this character 
been quickly sold up, the prices 
ned assuring an entirely satisfac- 
rofit to the mill. 
capple, 


en's seamless 


crossbar and_ alligator 
es continue unusually popular in 
misses’ and women’s goods, and 
merchandise for nearby deliv- 
apparently as scarce as ever. 
h, a] 


alf hose business is becoming 


a novelty proposition every 


of 


Hosiery Trade Notes 
n° of bright colored fibre plaited 
and checks for women, pro- 


on German machines recently 


Striy 


TEXTILE WORLD 


brought into 


this country, was sold 
up for as long ahead as the mill cared 
to go before the samples were prop 
erly prepared. One of the numbers 
in this line is a Scotch plaid employ 
ing vivid reds and greens with black, 
the general f the 


most brought 


effect 
extreme 


being one of 
novelties vet 
out for women. 

A large manufacturer has moved 
his price back to $3.62'% on Io strand, 
240 needle thread silk half hose; this 
number had been advanced to $3.75 
after a heavy volume had been done 
at the former price. 

Regular offerings ot representative 
lines of 220 needle fibre plaited half 
hose are said to be scarce at less than 
$2.50. 

Wool business received to date for 
fall may be summarized as considet 
ably better than advance business at 
this time a year ago, but it is nothing 
to brag about, according to represen 
tative selling agents, when the busi 
ness is considered as a whole. 

Novelty wool half hose has been 
taken well, and the so-called silk and 
wools for women are in exceptionally 
strong position, in many _ instances. 
Many staple numbers have not been 
especially active, however, and jobbers 
have displaved no confidence at all it 
a revival of women’s goods next fall 

The Oakwood 
will name prices 


1 


Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
for April-May-June 
women’s full fash 
ioned silk hosiery next week; quota- 
tions will be unchanged 


deliveries of its 
from those 


(Continued on Page 103) 


No-Button Suit Growth 

he High Rock Knitting Co., Phil 
mont, N. Y., has formally announced 
its No-button i 
men which it 
for some time. 
that the suit 


30,000 men. 


fleeced union suit for 


has been selling quietly 
The company states 
has been tried out by 
The High Rock Knitting 
Co. is manufacturing this garment 
under license from the Fuld & Hatch 
Knitting Co., Albany, N. Y., origin 
ator of the “Nuwayon” no-button suit ; 
the High Rock suit is exactly the 
same in principle as the “Nuwayon.” 
Negotiations are now under way for 
the manufacture of a “Nuwayon” sutt 
in wool, the license for this charac- 
ter of merchandise having been held 
by the Waterford (N. Y.) Knitting 
Co. which recently closed down per- 
manently. Lord & Thomas have been 
appointed advertising agents for the 
Fuld & Hatch Knitting and a 
campaign of consumer advertising 
which includes full page space in the 
Saturday Post has been 
planned for the “Nuwayon” suit for 


1925. 


Co6., 


Evening 


All of the no-button suits man- 
under the Fuld & Hatch 
patents are sold to the jobbing trade 
by Graff Bros., New York. 


ufactured 


Oakbrook Expands 


The Oakbrook Hosiery Mills, Inec., 
Reading, Pa., have purchased the plant 


t 


of the Stanley Shoe Co. at Reading 
and will 


1 


immediately install in it 24 


new 42-gauge full fashioned machines. 
the product of the Textile Machine 
Works. An addition to the newly ac 


quired building is now in process of 


construction and it will eventually be 
equipped with 80 full fashioned ma- 
chines, bringing the total equipment of 
the Hosiery Mills up t 
148 machines. It is expected that this 
total equipment will be in operation 
: 


Oakbrook 
wv the beginning of 1926 


Individual Successes 


‘ 


on Staple Sweaters 


\ New Coat Goes Big—Novelties 
Still Lack Definite Style 
Trend 


Individual instances are cited of 


mills which are more than satisfied 
with their business to date on staple 
sweaters for fall, no matter how 


much at variance with this has been 


the general experience. In this class 
is the experience on a new coat, the 
initiative on which came from a well 
known selling agent of long experi- 
ence. 

It is related that this gentleman last 
fall approached the treasurer of a 
mill running on under- 
wear with a proposition to make a 
medium priced coat. The treasurer 
objected at first to the necessary pur- 


wool 


] - 
ve 
Large 


chase of new equipment, but was won 
over. The selling agent declared that 
the production of this mill was sold 
up for many months ahead before 
samples of its garment could 
be shown, and the mill in question is 
eradually 


new 


working off its underwear 
production. 


Prices on bathing suits are approx- 


imately 10% higher 


quotations 


than opening 
the market, 
prices are being willingly 
paid by jobbers in duplicate orders 
where they have oversold their origi- 


throughout 


and these 


nal purchases. It is generally under- 
stood that new business is not coming 


in freely at the new prices, jobbers 


being willing to take a chance on 
picking up what they want when the 
rush comes. 


The situation in novelties is clouded 
by conflicting reports, but it 1s a con- 
servative statement that the business 
as a whole lacks snap. Small orders 
are being received daily, but the ag- 
eregate is not large, it is understood, 
except on a outstanding suc- 
continues to be no 
clear idea in retailers’ minds regard- 
ing the style outlook for spring, and 
they are playing safe on both color 
and design. 


few 
There 


cesses. 
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Fair Duplicates on 
Light-Weight Ribs 


Bals Show Little Life. However 
No General Advance in Wool 
Goods Probable Now 

Light-weight underwear is_ re- 
ported moving exceptionally well in 
the New York market, 
others it is claimed 


hardly moving at all 


sections of 
while in it 1s 
This wide vari- 
ation in reports is probably explained 
by the types of mer- 
chandise handled. As a rough clas 
sification it may be stated that balbrig- 
show 


differences in 


vans no special activity, while 


ribbed goods, especially thos« possess- 
ing some kind of 


1 


“novelty” 
| 


reature, 


lave been favored with eood dupli- 


cate business. 

In a few instances selling agents 
claim they are getting all the dupli 
cate business they want or can handle 


at the present time on the latter type 


of garment. It is in this class that 
advances in prices have been con- 
sidered during recent weeks, but so 
far as can be learned higher quota 


tions have not yet been put into effect 
in any section of the market. 
Price Cutting on Bals? 
Bals are 
entirely different position 


considered to be in an 
Most sell 
ing agents frankly admit that dupli- 
cates continue slow in all price ranges. 
It is rumored that business has been 
taken at shirts and 
drawers supposed to be held = at 


93.12 


around $3 on 


Quiet continues general in heavy- 


weights. The primary market is in 


for a dull period now until jobbers 


obtain an idea of how freely their 
trade will operate for fall at this time. 
There is little doubt that 
retailers will place a normal amount 
of advance business at prices now be- 
ing quoted. If they do not it will 


be because of some mysterious pro- 


reason to 


reasoning which is 


cess ot not ap- 
parent to logicians in the first-hand 
market 
ry T 
Underwear Trade Notes 


The advance on a well known line 
of wool goods announced in this col- 
umn last week has not 


general movement 


resulted in a 
toward higher 
prices, so far as can be learned. 

It is market understanding that all 
well-planted lines of wools have re- 
ceived a satisfactory volume of busi- 
ness to date, but the advance on the 
particular line in question is believed 
to have been dictated strictly by in- 
dividual circumstances Generally 
higher prices later on, especially on 
all-wool goods, are 
than probable. 

In houses handling a wide range of 
heavy-weights it is stated that the 
volume done on children’s goods for 
this fall makes them the most satis- 


considered more 
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Crawford 
The stop motion for knitters 


of light silk and art silk— 


If you knit the lighter grades of silk or art silk 
the Crawford E. O. Type Stop Motion is of in- 
terest to you. It deserves consideration because 
it is peculiarly adapted to your needs. 


Lillies id 





lhe 


Here is a stop motion that performs all the well 
known functions of the regular Crawford type. 
More than that however, it checks the machine 
when the yarn breaks out at the carrier. ‘This 
added protection means a lot to any knitter but 
to the knitter of such delicate yarns as above men- 
tioned, itis a boon. Rundowns and quarters off 
are largely prevented. ‘There is a material drop- 
ping off in waste. 


| 
E 


You'll want the full details regarding the E. O. 
Let us tell you about it. 


THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO. 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


E ee ee 
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IMPORTED NEEDLES 


Beckert Needles 
Made by ERNST BECKERT, Com-Ges. 
Chemnitz, Saxony 






Knitting Machinery 
of 
Every Description 


NEEDLES AND ACCESSORIES 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Flat Knitting Machines 
Links and Links Machines 
Raschel Machines 
Jacquard Raschel Machines 
Fast Warp Machines 
Milanese Machines 






Continental Needles 
Made by THEODOR GROZ & SOEHNE 
Ebingen, Wurtt 


= 








A 





Sole Representatives and Selling Agents for 
KARL LIEBERKNECHT, Oberlungwitz, Saxony 


———————== 
For All Types of Knitting Machi 
Also Importers of | 
Karl Lieberknecht Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines —_—_—_ —_—_—_=_=_____. 
Karl Lieberknecht Rib Top Machines 
Karl Lieberknecht Full Fashioned Necktie Machines Crochet 





SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


EK. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 


71 Murray Street New York 
Telephone—Walker 1536 | 
! 





cc 


| 


LOUIS HIRSCH, Inc. 


| 





Show Rooms, Stock New York Office: 
and Repair Shops 1328 Broadway 

556 Gregory Ave Marbridge Bidg. 
Weehawken, N. J New York City 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


jactory department of their business. vice, as announced 1n these columns, S yp N D A R D M AC H IN E S 
\lore than one salesman comments was organized last year for the pur- 
upon the lack of conversation among pose of cooperative merchandising ef- 


the trade on the subject of the new fort on branded merchandise sold NYE & TREDICK MACHINES 




















lines of nainsook offered last year. through the jobbing trade. 
onsiderable interest has been The first issue of the new publica- 


aroused in the selling market by the tion contains several articles of gen- 
announcement of the High Rock no- eral interest and advertising and text 
button fleeced suit for men, made un- matter on the products of subscribers 
der license from the Fuld & Hatch to the Service, which include the Dur- 
Knitting Co., manufacturer of “Nu- ham Hosiery Mills; Lawrence Mig 
wayon.” Expansion of the no-but- Co., Lawrence underwear; the Lacka 
ton type of garment is apparent justi- wana Mills, underwear and_ bathing 

fication for those who have been pre- suits; Hall, Hartwell & Co., Inc., col- an you ma e 
dicting that its influence on the busi- lars and shirts; the P. H. Hanes Knit- 

ness would be greater than many ting Co., Hanes underwear; Little 
realized. Falls Mig. Co., I] Faleo Underwear; 


The first issue of The Standard Boss Mig. Co., work gloves; High | ancy Hose 








Brand, the organ of Standard Brand Rock Knitting Co.. underwear and 
Service, has been distributed to a outerwear; Sulloway Mills, Franklis 


large number of retailers. This Ser- woolen hosiery. FA S] ER 


. e ° * 
Staple Hosiery Quotations P 
Prices printed below represent fair average market quotations on staple an ain ose 






























































4 hosiery in the New York market this week. They apply to average quality 
a merchandise in mill packing sold to the jobbing trade. Ranges are neces- 
: sary because of variation in quality, weight and terms. 
Men’s 
+ 144 needle, 1 Ib. transferred top, looped toe...............05 $.95-9714 i AND 
i i176 meedic, automate ton, Sewed t06......0 26.5 .c ccc esdsasance _ 674-70 a Laaieigineinenditenineedims 
= 176 needle, transferred top, looped toe...............c eee eee 9714-1.02'A 
A ZO MORE, COMMER, COMME! SOL. 6 oo 5.5 cies cee nc os hue osinees wines 1.50-1.60 
Fl 200 needle, full mercerized, double sole...............0.e eee 1.60-1.70 om 
Fy 220 needle, full mercerized, double sole............0.0 000 ce ee 1.70-1.90 
i 220 needle, fibre plaited, double sole (mercerized top, heel and 
HI OO NURS Sari hea GNA Ia pan Wiis RCS Lis xie-asa plois Win. > so apcenennss 
Rec 240 needle, fibre-plaited, as above..............-cceeeees sexier eoORa—e.a 
220-240 needle, silk and fibre twist, double sole (mercerized ; 
ag win as. aaanaaanaies 3.00-3.25 There has been a consistent demand for fancy hose, 
24) S » . *c si ue s ‘ ‘reerize op, } “el ° 
ee eas as a result of which manufacturers have found that 
176 needle, all-worsted plaited over cotton, plain colors ae 3.50 their profits are largely in n : : 
176 needle, worsted plaited ingrain heathers....... os 3.6214 Pp . : gely flue ced by their capacity 
Wena to produce novelties. That capacity can be increased 
Lo moedte. hem TON; SEWEE 106. 66 .e sec e evs seis eeeuse ss es _ 85-90 with the Standard H-2F Hosiery Machine. 
aS A BRL, NMI TINE oan. 5c aiainve Sins ASI, 9 6-49 Wid dig HAD wae 95-1.022 
220-240 needle, full combed, double ERM Seyi 019 sas ake godt tN worn 1.60-1.75 . : we ; ; 
= aon pe ——— nee teraly arate isi e Wis WIP Docs Gin. Sten 8 ooo This machine produces distinctive vertical stripes, 
ae MOR Riee, | IE. CTE oo io'e5 a5 o.5.010:3:8 aie ns cons ee vewewess 2 “2.49 4 : ; ; 5 ; ‘ 
244 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-ankle............ 000000 e eee. 300-3. 30 with fancy color combinations in either ingrain or 
160-176 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-toe, light weights......... *3 25-3 .50 . . p 
220 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (combed crossdyed effects. It is no longer necessary to sacri- 
Ser VR EO ov. acces: ara ncas. eS Sara ©, nieo ara. Maloy swiss a 89s 2.80-2.90 es . 
220-240 needle, plain fibre, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (mer- fice speed for the production of fancy hose. 
Be Sa eo ee ee eae eer ee 3.00-3.25 
(All-fibre goods in fancy stitches, 5-15¢ over above prices.) : . > 
240-260 needle, silk and fibre twist (mercerized top, heel and Briefly, the advantages of the Standard H-2F are: 
toe), standard goods St a 
20 in. pent Re Are Perr eee ee 5.3742-5.75 1. Two Feeds are utilized to accomplish the knitted stripe effect. 
Mc ie Culpa tga OR ROS a PRONG 108.60. d BLOT. 5.6. 8/0/88 ON J. 40-0.25 
240-260 needle, silk plaited over fibre, 20 in. boot (mercerized 2. Two Feeds result in a production at least 30% greater than the 
top. ae UNI ts Sy Sats ce hasta wre eceve. 4:wise'2'9 nO arta he 6.00-6.50 high speed Standard H. 
210-220 needle, fibre plaited over worsted.............eceeeees 6.25-7 .00 
Children’s 3. H-2F is built in all gauges in diameters from 234” to 334” inclusive. 
eee ee ee ee ee) 9714-1.00 It is a five finger machine including double sole, operating without 
Boys’ 3 Ib. 1 x 1 ribs (on 8; rise 714¢, fall 714¢)...........0. 1.85-2.15 || Jacks. 
300-344 needle misses’ combed (on 7; rise 714¢, fall 5¢)...... 1.55-1.70 7 : ; , : , , 
300 needle misses’ full mercerized 1 x 1 and 6 x 4 ribs (on 7; 4, It is easily convertible in a few minutes into the single feed 
I PEED Uo o9cbacdeny <ayeitesaeraede sane Jetses 2.25-2.40 Standard H for plain work. 
344 needle misses’ full mercerized, as above................... 2.42Y%-2.60 . ; er ‘ ‘ ae 
1) needle misses’ combed cross ribs (on 7; rise, 7/2, fall 5¢). = 1.70-1.75 5. H-2F—A flexible machine for knitting in plain or fancy fabric; 
300 needle misses’ mercerized cross ribs (on 7; rise and fall ladies fashioned hose, half hose, children’s 34 length hose and 
OPE nein charxsce bv cca sAcWesciviaxkieheimeskeenenetesees Sabre children’s footed work. 
hildren’s 7 lengths, mercerized, ribbed leg, circular ingrain 
Giles PRE FA ios fos beak anc kamen anne eee anes 2.75-3.25 : ; ; 
Children’s 7 lengths, as above, fibre jacquard tops............. 3.25-3.5 Write for complete information 
Infants’ socks, full mercerized, fancy tops..............-eee08 1.50-1.75 
SOGRIIR QEOPCOFIEDE TODS Sos. ou eosin ks Se naided due owe dieevcdien eas 1.50-1.70 
Full Fashioned 
“3 (Average quotations on dip-dyed, standard makes) 
itfon, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20 in. boot.............. 11.00-11.50 
ANE OURS ARNON OMNES i605 25 hai alvicle WER Wa iars Ries eeUna tes ise ees: 13.00-15.00 - = 
9 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot......... 9.75-10.75 
11 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot...... 11.50-12.50 e ° t 
thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-21 in. boot.......... 12.50-13.00 MA 2 
tens RR EE ONT SIRI Ss ody ca ww aw ice Seas ORs-ws wee ewiasiom alee 16.50-18.50 sa ] min on, e ° 


42 gauge half hose, 10-11 strand, mercerized top, heel and toe 6.00-7.00 
* Nominal. 


SHOWROOM—-121 North Broad Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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Revolving Cams 
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Leaders for Sixty Years 


Atwood Winders 
fabrics. 

[The 4F Winder shown is specially equipped to wind Raw or Arti- 
ficial Silk and other materials used by knit goods manufacturers. 
We alao make the 
for Silk, Artificial 
worsted 


and Spinners are made for manufacturers of fine 


5B Spinner, 


a combination spinner and doubler 
Silk and 


mixtures of Silk with cotton and 


Specifications and prices on request 


The Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 
Established 1864 


RECOGNIZED 
QUALITY and WORTH 


are the 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


Acme A 


KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 


use them 


Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., —_‘ Franklin, N. H. 


Acme D 





. Revolving Needles 
eececccccccoccccoce 
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CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. 
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PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 
Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 


Announcing 


New Edition 
ARTIFICIAL SILK 


And Its Manufacture 
By Joseph T. Foltzer 


This is the Third Edition which has appeared in as many 
years—so great has been the demand for this book amon 
those engaged in the manufacture or handling of artifici 

silk (Rayon) and its products. 


The different processes for manufacturing artificial silk are 
described in detail and illustrated by diagrams and micro- 
photographs. Spinning, winding, twisting, reeling, counting 
and dyeing are all taken up. Also discusses organization of 
staff and equipment and establishment of an artificial silk mill 


The new edition contains a chapter on the cellulose acetate 
branch of the industry not covered in previous editions. 


Also contains chapter on production of artificial hair felt, 
leather, etc. Cloth; 255 pages. 
Price, $5.50 Postpaid 
Send for Complete Catalog of Textile Books 


Address Book Department 


CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


1925 
























_ BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


334 Fourth Avenue . 


New York, N. Y. 


—— 
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Broadsilks Still 
Moving Very Easily 


\ianufacturers Fur- 


Period 


Considering 
After 


of General Activity 


ther Advanees 


here was not the slightest iet-up 

the extremely active demand for 
yroadsilks all through the past week. 
If anything business was even better, 
and when stops to realize that 
January and so far in February have 
been exceptionally active, this makes 
broad statement. 
every class and description are mov- 
ing easily and manufacturers are 
getting their prices without difficulty. 
Manufacturers as a general rule have 
cleared out the’ stocks that they had 
and are now working against current 
production. This means that lacking 


one 


quite a Goods of 


any large 


quantity ot goods over- 
hanging the market, sellers will find 
no difficulty in inaugurating new 


price advances later in February if 
raw silk moves up another peg. 
No shift in 


the week just 


interest was noted in 


past. That is to say 
the materials that have been wanted 
right along wanted last week 
ilso. Where buyers found difficulty 
in getting just what they wanted, in 
a few instances they shifted to some 
other cloth that approximated it. 
Some of the ribbed numbers enjoved 
a more market, particularly 
the lighter and finer types, but this 
was about the only change of im- 
portance. 


were 


active 


The flat crepes continue to 
sell and must be classed as the leader 
at the present time with every indi- 
cation that this leadership will last 


through the current season. Prints 
on flat crepes are being taken up by 
cutters with zest, and a number of 


lress houses have gone to the length 
f bringing out an entirely new line 
t plain and printed flat crepes. 
Demand for the satin crepes is 
‘tive enough to prevent any seller 
from maintaining a stock of this 
quality, but it is for later business, 
the fall, that 
chiefly. Jobbers are already 
derstood to have placed substantial 
rders for deliveries in the gray 
through the months of May, June and 
ly, but manufacturers 


irticularly interest 
center 


110 


hesitate to 

y other class of customer for 
tar in advance. They know full 
at while the jobber’s contract 


ast iron document by a long 
e contract of the cutter or re 
an be well compared to the 
“scrap of paper.” Asa 


t these conditions many sellers 


kt own 


ill not book business for more 
» weeks in advance. As one 


“it 


he contract doesn’t mean any- 


eller put. it, the market 


goes 


if it goes up I may as well 
to take advantage of it.” 
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SILK SITUATION 


AT A GI 


ANCE 


PRODUCTION: Unchanged to increasing slightly 


DEMAND: 
STOCKS: 
RAW SILK: 
SENTIMENT: 


Very good 


than usual 


Small in many wanted qualities 
Stocks smaller; prices firm 
Trade looks for selling season to 


last longer 


ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
(Week ending February 17th) 


1925 
High Low 
42 3114 
2734 22 
3772 27 
21'4 20 


Stock 


Van Raalte & Co. 


Prints are moving as easily as cvet 
with interest again active in the sheer 
constructions. 


Printed georgette and 
chiffon i 


are spoken of in several 


houses as very good. Broadcloths and 
radiums are second only to the crepes 
in popularity, and the buying spurt 
in the radiums_ particularly has 
cleaned out all surplus and left most 
houses : 


sold up as tar as they wish 


to go. 


Cloth for Prince of Wales 
TORONTO, CANADA—At the 
annual meeting of the 
Sheep Breeders’ Association in thi 
Carls-Rite Hotel, on Feb. 10, Prot 
Carlyle, manager of the Prince of 
Wales’ farm in Alberta, received from 
President 


ONT., 
Canadian 


Telfer on behalt 
of the association, a bolt of cloth that 
had been made specially by 
Bros., of Preston, Ontario, 
Prince out of Canadian wool. 


(s,eorge 


Forbes 
for the 
When 
the suggestion was made during the 
Prince’s visit to Canada, he asked that 
if the cloth be made that it be made of 
pattern that he could 
everywhere. This was done, and the 


some wear 


cloth is of fine texture, with a small 
gray, black and white check. 


SUMMARY OF 


Best No. 1/X—Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 

Cost C.I.F. New York 
Stocks Yokohama Feb. roth 


Sales 


Century Ribbon Mills 2,200 
Julius Kayser & Co. 
H. R. Mallinson & Co. 


2,100 
5,600 


Daniel 


CHICAGO, 


ot the owner 


has been mac 
000 damage 


court by 


Oscar Gumbinsky, 





> me 

Boone Affairs 
lil loseph Byfield, 
the Hotel Sherman, 


le defendant in a $ 


one 
S Of 
2,000, 
suit filed in the Superior 


rorme 


president of the Daniel Boone \\ Oo let 


Mills compat 


suit is the result 
1] ] 1 


1V lhe 


of statement alleged to have cen 


made by 


management 


Mr. Byfield 


, 
the Boor e co 


of Mr 


+ 


Bvt 


he future of 


ield attacking the former 
ot the woolen company 
is at present president otf 
mpany. The sudden deat} 


Gumbinsky on Tuesday make 


le law-suit uncertam 


+ 


Samuel Rosenthal of Samuel Rose1 
hal X Bros.. New York, is said ti 
ve interested in obtaining contro 
the Daniel Boone Woolen Mills 


Savann 


SAVANNAH, GA \ 


in cotton 


Savannah 


16, over the 


ceding vear, 
nounced by 
R 1 
Val iWay 
1 


perio covel 


exports 


between 


‘ed amounted to 


ah Exports Gain 
gain of 8&5 ©, 
from the 


port ot 


\ug. © and Jan 


} 


same period Of tne pre 


is shown in figures an 


the Central of Georgia 
lhe exports over the 


ae 
208,520 


fos : actin seis aes 1 
ales, compared with 142,172 bales the 


same period 


In 1923 and 1924. 


SILK CABLES 


2,130 Yen 
398 

$6.71 

13,800 bales 


The Yokohama market held firmly early last week in the 


face of a sharp rise in exchange. 


Quotations were maintained 


at 2,100 Yen for Best No. 1/X and 2,170 Yen for XXA while 
the Yen at 3 m/s got very close to 40.00. On the 13th and 14th 


transactions increased to 500 bales a day. 
eased a trifle on the 16th, buying increased to 700 bales and prices 
moved up to 2,130 Yen and 2,180 Yen for the Best No. 1 X 
and XXA grades. The Bourse was strong right up to the close 
of the week when cabled news of the break in Stock Exchange 
prices in New York, was responsible for a drop of 20 Yen in all 


months. 
advanced further. 


When exchange 


The Canton market has been more active and prices 
The statistical position of Canton silks is 


stronger than a year ago due to the increase in exports to 


Europe. 








Ribbon Prices Show 
a Firmer Trend 


Yet 


w Qualities 


Small as mid 


Onlv on a F< 


Achy anees are 


of Ribbons 


\ straw showing which way the 


wind is blowing is the fact 


} ; 1 1 1- 
on prices in the last week or two 


have shown a distinctly firmer trend 


These advances have been small and 


have not been put into effect as far 


as all qualities are concerned, but 
they nevertheless show the prevail 
ing trade wind Manufacturers 
would hesitate to nip the budding 
demand by jacking up quotations in 
the middle of the season, but at the 
same time the higher level of costs 


os ; ; + 
for raw silk and the fact that sales 
so far this vear have exceeded the 
most hopeful estimates, will doubtless 


readjustment upward in 


W eeks 


Practically all 


cause some 


the next few 


1 1 
houses commented 


mn eood business last week, with the 


narrows and medium widths doing 


the biggest volume There was 1n- 

1 } y 
terest in widths tor sashes and sev- 
eral new numbers suitable for scarts 


vere also moving Ombres and 
Roman stripes were both active last 
veek, with store buvers showing it 
terest for nearby requirements. Re 


tailers are placing business further 
wivance, but are not vet rushing 


stock 


1 1 
to i\ Wa Dw 


Raw Silk Higher 
Prices Up Slightly as Yokohama 
Advances 
firm las 
slightly 


the local market was 


veek with prices moving 


higher in response to the 30 Yen ad 
, 1 
Yokohama 


anee in Practically all 


available in this market 


held and it 


} 
ilk now 


strongly Is apparent that 


cheap parcels are few and far be- 
tween Manufacturers are buving 
iwainst current needs and are not 


villing to operate farther ahead than 
March at current levels but the mar 
ket is more active than most observers 
rave it credit for being. 

Many 
of the difficulty of getting prices for 


ther 


dealers, while complaining 


silk, suddenly find themselves en 


silks 
New York, 


New Style 14/16 


Se 7c as 
up to $5.75 a 


‘ { 
relv sold out Canton move 


up mm 


vetting igainst auota 


tions of $3.40 two weeks ago 


oe - 449 
Vrices are as tollows: 
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DIAMOND 
| <P> BLEACHED GOODS 
| Q sna ie ceil (Selling Points No. 49) 
“A good wound cone is an | 
advertisement in_ itself.’’ | 
Do you know that “ordinary” cones | | | 
are costing you thousands of dollars || | 








yearly? 


| Insist on 


PAIRPOINT Quality and PAIRPOINT Service 


| Cone and tube makers for over 30 years 
Making one quality only—The Best 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 
New Bedford, Mass. 






ndrew G. Pierce, Jr Thomas A. Tripp William A. Clarke Frederick R. Fish 
President Vice-President [ P 





reasure? General Manager 














I 











Your Next Order of Picker Sticks 


Before ordering Picker Sticks, let us send you a sample of Pioneer 
I 
Brand for inspectior 


Nt i | 


Experienced labor, the fact that we own our own lumber tracts 


and operate mills in most of the hickory producing states, as well 

as a complete woodworking plant at Memphis, Tenn.—all guarantee 

satisfaction not only in filling your initial order but assure you a per- 

1 > « eo s ot to oO e ~ Y . Py 

manent sourc i upply of a uniformly graded product. The [ nited States Standard Apparatus for tests of 
Textile mill executives whom we are now supplying are more than ~ . y rr 

pleased with the durability and finish ot ou, Pie ker Stic ks all Fabrics, y arns, Twines, etc. 


Used by every U. S. Government | 
Department and standard equip 
ment with practically every foreign 
government. 


For both routine and experi- 
mental purposes they meet the re 
quirements of the textile and rubber | 
industry all over the world. | 
Proven by years of continuous s ) 
vice to be Accurate, Simple and 
Easy to operate and Reliable uncet 
all Conditions. 





Represented in New York b 
UNITED STATES TESTING Co., | 
316 Hudson St., New York 


Estimates and Samples Promptly Furnished 








HENRY L. SCOTT £ CO. 
PROVIDENCE, | - oe 





Manufacturers of 


HIGH GRADE PICKER STICKS 


The Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Gradual Improvement 
vpn Price Position 


Pereales Moving at 1,¢ Advance— 
Denims Are Better—Situation 
Still Spotty 

he gradual movement toward 

rher prices on a number of classes 


staple merchandise is apparently 


i 


eting with Percales were 


success. 


rked up !4c. a yard this week by 
of the important printers, and it 1s 
rket understanding that good busi- 
ss is being received by them on at- 
tive designs at the new prices. 


lany southern staple ginghams 
re marked up ‘ic. to 2c. a yard 


last week, confirming reports of 


strengthening situation in ging- 
ms generally Denims are being 
fairly well at 19c. for April- 
lelivery, and it is claimed that 
ers of considerable business at !2c. 


this price have been firmly 
spurt of good buying on 

part printers and 
eachers has pushed up the popular 
‘int cloth constructions another 
jotch, and several constructions now 


large 


ot 


command larger premiums than ever 
quick delivery. 
A Darker Side 
the other hand, there is. still 
a considerable distance to go in other 


a 


On 


goods before prices will be at all 
satisfactory for mills. While there 
has been more interest in sheetings 


during recent weeks, these goods as a 
show little improvement and 
heir price position is unsatis- 


class 
as 
ctory as ever. Bleached goods con- 


ie to sell at low figures, being be- 


costs, 


\ replacement 
nverters. 


according to 


ivelties and specialties of a con- 
fairly 
y, which means that the spotty 





erable variety are selling 


on 


icter of the market continues in 

e. Striped broadcloths seem de- 
‘T1- ‘ined to fulfill this spring the rosi- 
ee predictions that were made 
\ ’ 

them. 
CT 


When Is Easing Due? 









; : Od students believe that the 
early-in-the-vear slump will be 
] ed longer than usual this vear, 

ev are not so optimistic as to 
hat it ll ve missed alto- 
: Son e tollowers of the 
S it there May Ne 
e easing in prices during 
t e vea Otlie re 
slig veakness may be 
eve » I tne mid € 
r est 
OINnteE nine vears out 
is slump (which does not 
Sense ean panic) puts in ap- 
t nce by Mats 1 it is too 





be missed 
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| Comparative Quotations 
Feb 


Feb. 18 
Spot Cotton, New York 


Print Cloths: 


27- in., 64x60, 7.60 vd OTe, 
38ho-in., G4NX60, 5.35 vd hi-ho 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 yd 1146-11 Ye. 
30- - in.,. T2x1(6, 425 ya 1214,-12Me. 
39 in., SOxSO, 4.00) vd 314-138 Me. 
Brown Sheetings: 
36-  in., 56x60, 4° vd 1084-107, 
36- in. 48x48, 3. vd 13% 
37 in., 48x48, 4 yd los, 
ajama Checks: . 
3614-in., T2x80, 4.70 vd LO 
36%o-in., 64x60, 5.75 vd Sy 
Drills, 37-in., 3 vd 3h. 
Denims, 2.20s , 1th 
lickings S OZ 241, 
Standard Prints ol, 
astern staple ginghams, 27-i1 lO’ 


Nominal. 


iltogether this year. 


a sneaking suspicion that it may exye 


argue that the print cloth market 
already tight on three or four cor 
structions, will have necess 
strong support from a= very larg ( 
operator, which will be out of tl WW 
usual, 

t 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


In the viewpoint cf an experi 


24.70¢. 


st : 


\ t 

enced market student, most of 1925 4:,.. | 
will be devoted by mills to adjusting  ¢,, is 
themselves to the new character < = c Rexfor 
business which necessitates their mak i area 

ing goods on order only. That this wren & | 
process of adjustment will allow a 
much of an opportunity for profit ptt Ts 


making, (this gentleman is interested 


especially in staple finished goods),  Similay 

is open to considerable doubt. Windsor an 

opimion. Consolidate 
On the other side of the fence are (Colymbia an 

those who believe that most classes \Jeonquin P 


of buvers overdid their policy of close 


buying last vear, and will pay for it) their Jj 
this spring in a considerable variety yew fal 
of merchandise, as some of them are etfects 
now paying for it in the case « < 2 
number of print cloths Suitings 
\n actual scarcity of certain goods ed 
for quick delivery this sprin S 3) sh 
freely predicted bv sellers 20 a vi 
In discussing the much-discussed lhe 


improvement in ginghams a represen 


tative of one large handler of staple ition 
fabrics made the statement this week | N« York 
that their business on spot goo uu n Giml 
ine the last six weeks has heen the tore l] 


10 


24.500. 


Feb, 20, 1924 


29 Oe, 


t e eve 
¢ Oo 
1 fing 
¢ e oO 
t e¢ ) 
1¢ 
est t nent 
t ¢ 4 ( 
£ \ Ss ne 
emonst te 
\ Sy 1 ive 
r é { adress 
‘ es ¢ 
: am }yyr 
\merican Cambrics 
] + , 
| « tv le a ( 
ress 1 O ( 
1 1 
( Nave a ince the 
es ( Pravmore 
1 in acini shirt 
nchudes the advance 


advances have been made on 


(sloria pereales bv the 


el 1 Lo in on 
\lee percales b the 

ting C< 
ie & Co e show ng 
ginghnhams tor fal tne 
, 1 1 } 
featuring embroidered 
\mong the new fine red 


p 1 shades, a_ fine 

n construction offered 
Hieland Suiting 

show « \mo1 Browne 
1e Made In America Ex 
ie Grand Cen 1 Palace 
i veek s ( s la 
Na Vv, nartment 





MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., Feb. 17 
WORLD).—Business of 
buyers are operating sparingly. 
of dearer raw material. 
to run down, especially in light goods. 

India offers are very poor. 
are below replacement costs. 
white goods. 
America. 

Index number for the week is 216. 


is limited 


7 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
dimensions. 
There seems to be less fear 
Order lists of cloth manufacturers tend 


Leading 


Prices ruling in foreign bazaars 
Moderate sales 
Fair demand for Egypt, the Near East and South 


for China in 


is laid upon 





Ine 


Verri 


William Simpson Sons & Co 


have opened their lines ot 
Vogue Weaves and silk and cotton 
fabrics tor fall. Principal emphasis 


flannels, worsted mix- 


Ik and cotton fancies 


sil 





has been extended in 


ions, fall 


range 


both direct fabrics being 


yttered at from 55 


Che | ederal 


2QCc to 
Vrade Commission has 
tS ws 


lismussed its complaint 


lremont & Suffolk Mills 


the 


iwainst 


oT 


Boston, 


t Catlin & Co., of New York Citv, 
selling agents. which alleged that 
naing cottotr bl inkets “Wool 

I s] vas leceptive he Com 
1 s s le tater that the om 
!) been dismissed without 
| e because the use of the ob 

eX ( ‘ mid been discon 
t sioners Chompson 
Nugent dissented from the order 


Textile Courses Planned 


Consider Instruetion in Phila. 
Publie Schools 

\ minittee has been formed to 

der means and methods to lead 

to al rporation of a course in 

textile instruction in the public schools 


committee 
Blum, 
he Craf 


Phis 
Ilerman 
Herman Blum of t 
Richard 
Works; 
Webb & 
, 1c. John Houseman, 
Mills; H. H. Phillips, Vis- 
Ss I). Clapper, Cannon 
Inc.: Carl Majer, Art 


chairman: 
Dve 
Charles Carvin, Chas ] 


( robe 


Textile 


Studio, and Herman Maver, Herman 
Maver ww Co 
th » Philadeplhia Textile Manu- 


t 


\ssociation has had such 


facturers 


plan under advisement for several 
months, a committee having been ap- 
pointed previously to represent this 
association, with Simon Miller, Jacob 


Miller & chairman. 


This committee 


Sons Co., being 


has gathered informa- 


tion and statistics in regard to this 
matter and a move to bring the work 
of these two committees was felt to 


e advisable W ich resulted in a 
eroup meeting held Feb. 18,, at the 


Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ 


° ‘ . : 1 
\ssoct ition othices, whet uture JWans 
1 1 7 : 
mo the propose f ere dis- 
; led { , 
t ) intended t LOVE 

11 134 } 

¢ shoul ny wa ni ith 
1 1 

yen 1) 1¢ 

é eNtle Ss ( rT ut 
11 
) ) r t he t n 
stin | et 1 e } 
' 1 

the 1e1 course ) \ 
1 1 . 1 

the P ide extile S ) 

‘ \ irse the ) 
¢ é 1) those tereste n ft S 
ement. to prepare ne t 
"4 1 1 
é t he te¢ tile in 1 erepy 
e the num ¢ ¢ 
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ae a nn a a nh he mt nate 


EDWARD JEFFERSON 


Importer of 


Textile Machinery 


19-21-23 South Second Street, Philadelphia 
Boston Office: 246 Summer Street 


a | 


ra, 


” 


a i, i jel 
> ee 


.. 7-< 
- ia 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


HALL & STELLS, LTD., Keighley, England 
Drawing, Spinning and Twisting 
Bradford and French Systems 

TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH % Co., Leeds, England 
Wool Combing Machinery 


ae a hh hh ee 


KNOWLES & Co., Bradford, England 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machinery 
GEORGE HODGSON, LTD., Bradford, England 
Cloth Weaving Machinery 
Wo. SMITH & BROS., LTD., Heywood, England 
Carpet and Plush Weaving Machinery 
STEPHEN COTTON & Co., Ltb., Beliast, Ireland 
lax, Hemp, Jute Machinery 
BRADFORD STEEL PIN MFG. Co., LTD., Bradford, England 
Steel Pins for Circles, Fallers, ete. 
LONGCLOSE ENGINEERING Co., LTD., |eeds, England 
Raw Stock, Top and Yarn Dyeing Machinery 
(For United States only) 


able prices. 4 THEWLIS & Co., LTD., Huddersfield, England 


(Successors to Thewlis, Sellers & Co.) 
| ENTERPRISE DYE WORKS, INC. | | ill a 


Machinery for Finishing Pile Fabrics, Carpets, ete. 
| Woonsocket, R. I. 


BATTENS 


FOR WEAVING ALL KINDS OF 


WEBBING, TAPE and RIBBON 





of 
Yarns, Tops, Raw Stock 
and Piece Goods 


Q 
/ 
y 
4 
A 
"4 
A 
y 
y 
M4 
/ 


Our up-to-date plant means 
prompt service. The volume 





Founded by Mark ° 
Slouch tn 1004 of our business means reason- 


ie an oe ee 





Oe. OO On On On Oe tata aan Oe, CO) 


L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 

































J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
SHUTTLES 


BLOCKS 

FIBRE PINIONS 
RACK 
QUILLS 


Commission (“Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 





AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 
AND PREVENTATIVE 


EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, etc., not only destroys all worms and 
larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack. 


Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 
For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
ROACH DOOM 2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. RAT DO 





ROBERT G. PRATT 


43 LAGRANGE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. 









Line at Side 
Actual Suse 
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‘ 
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Women’s Wear Fall 


Opening Approaches 


Showing Will Be Scattered 
Through March—More In- 
terest in Spring Goods 


The expectation is current in the 
women’s wear trade that the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. will open its women’s 
wear fabrics in Dept. 4, for the fall, 
1925, season around March 1. The 
company is known for its surprises, 
and as a result forecasts prior to ofh- 
<ial statements are uncertain. The 
absence of a definite leading fabric 
in the coating field makes it probable 
that the big company will show its 
usual variety of lines. Each season 
in the past has witnessed increases in 
the number of styles shown in Dept. 4 
and this season with its particular 
stress on variety will doubtless be no 
exception. Other manufacturers will 
open during March, though the most 
highly styled lines, such as those from 
the group of mills around Passaic, 
will probably not appear before the 
end of that month. On fabrics which 
are continued from last season into 
the new fall season the market as a 
whole will undoubtedly see an ad- 
Buyers seem to be reconciled 

a rise of about 10%, though that 

small compared with the increase 

raw material costs. 

In several quarters of the women’s 
wear field is reported an improvement 

the call for immediate delivery 
goods for use in the nearby spring 
season. Much of this demand _ is, 
however, being held back because of 

e uncertainty 


vance 


regarding the colors 
vhich are going to be the best sellers 

the consumer. There are a wide 
variety of high shades with equally 
prospects ot 


good large sales, but 
nul the consumer does a little more 
buying at retail, it cannot be said 
\hich is to be the best. White coats 
e proved a success in the South, 
nd will probably be accepted for use 
in all parts of the country during the 
roming summer. There is more talk 
©! tweeds in women’s wear and more 
sellers are trying to get them re- 
tated. 
Flannels and fabrics of the kasha 
pe are the centers of interest for the 
sprin Both will probably 
y over into the fall, according to 
ers. Many kinds of novelty goods 
sive promise of selling through com- 
ne months, but buying does not seem 


& season. 


how any signs of concentrating on 
particular line, outside of those 
tioned, in a way which would sug- 
xest volume business. A few special- 
colors are coming to the fore for 
pinkish lavender being 
nent among retail showings. 
color is being promoted in mil- 

y and is being followed in dresses 

‘ oats. It may take the place cran- 


ne, a 


TEXTILE WORLD 


WOOL GOODS MARKETS 


berry and ox-blood held last fall. On 
the whole, however, cutters are mov- 
ing very slowly, buying by the piece to 
cover actual orders, where in past sea- 
sons they have bought by the case in 
anticipation. 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 


Joseph Schoenfeld, 259 West 35th 
St., has been appointed selling agent 
for knitted fabrics for women’s wear 
made by the Franklin Knitting Mills. 
The line is sold under the “Fashion- 
knit” brand. Mr. Schoenfeld has 
been selling wool goods for 10 years 
in a business under his own name 
and he will continue to sell to jobbers, 
cutters and retailers a wide range of 
dress goods. 

Wellington, Sears & Co. have 
opened the fall line of the Hamilton 
Woolen Co. Novelties play a larger 
part than ever in this line, artificial 
silk decorations being prominent. 
Prices on the latter lines range from 
82M%c for 36 in. to $1.87% for 54 in. 
All wool and cotton warp crepes are 
repeated. Serges with a _ flannel 
finish are included. 

Freneau-Nelson Co. have moved to 
new quarters at 257 Fourth Ave. 

The Gera Mills, now located at 270 
Madison avenue, have added to their 
spring line two new [ 
plain cheviots, one at $1.97", 
at $2.25 regular. The price of Sat- 
inera, number 51178, has been ad- 


vanced from $2.50 to $2.75 


and one 


a yard. 
Men’s Wear Trade Notes 

The Botany Worsted Mills 
opened men’s wear staple lines from 


$2.25 to $6.20. 


have 


ms fancies are 
quoted at $4.75 and French back 
fancies at $5.87%. Full dress wor- 
steds are priced at $4.90, and upward; 
terms 10-30. 

Strong, Hewat & Co., Inc., have 
opened overcoatings for fall, 1925 at 
prices from $3.27% to 
Weights range from 21 to 34 ounces. 

Patterson & Greenough,  Inc., 
opened on Monday a full range of 
overcoatings and topcoatings of the 
Waterloo Textile Corp. Overcoat- 
ings of 28 to 34 ounces range from 
$3 to $6.50, net, and topcoatings, of 
14 to 15 ounces, $2.25 to $2.50, net 

George H. Gilbert Mfg. Co., H. 1] 
S. Cruickshank, selling agent. have 
opened cassimeres for the fall sea 
son, 1925, at $3.07%, to $3.25; 


Serge 


$6.50. 


Oover- 


qualities of. 


coatings at $3.87%, $3.92%, $4.37%, 
2 4, topcoatings 
at $2.75, a range of worsted pencil 
s at $3.25, and twill thibets, 
black and mixture, at $2.50 to $2.75. 
Prices are regular. 
The George E. Kunhardt Corp., 
have opened overcoatings and wool 
suitings. Overcoatings from 
$3 to $7, and wool suitings, from 
$1.50 to $3.50; terms, 10-30. 
\rthur Ziegelmeier has 
Brightwood Mfg. Co. men’s 
An all-worsted twist, 14-ounce 
cloth, with silk decoration, is offered 
at $2 


range 


opened 
wear 
lines. 


.75 and a 13-ounce cheviot suit- 
ing, in solid colors, is priced 
terms net. 
Metcalf Bros. & Co. are 


topeoatings, 15 to 15 


at $7: 


showing 
ounces, at 
$3.25 regular. 

M fo. Co 
staples for fall 1925, at 


Verdun have opened 


a slight ad 


vance over last year’s prices. Their 
best known numbers follow, the price 
being net: 1011, $2.87 2012, 
$3.22 1012, $3.00; 1014, $3.25; 
2016, $3.60; 2014, $3.42! 


James & FE. H. Wilson have 
opened Housatonic overcoatings for 
fall at $2.12% to $4.15, net. 

Mfg. Co., 


fall 1925, 


] 


Kent have opened for 


their lines of overcoatings, 


as follows: Fancy back 32-ounces, 
S> 


$3.50; through-and-through, 31-ounce, 


$4.3714, through-and-through, plaids, 
3r-ounce, $4.50; hard finished fancy 
es of 


> 


vacks, 32-ounce, $4.75: Whitney and 
ratine finish, 33 to 34 ounces, $5.12™%, 
Prices are net. 

Hinsdale Woolen Mills 


their all 


have opened 
fleece wool suitings, 13 
ounces, at $2.55 net base up to $2.67! 
net, including silk decorations. 
George Mabbett & Sons Co. have 
opened suitings for fall as follows: 
13% to 


. net; range 6200, 


al 
Range 6000, worsted cheviot, 
1413 ounces, $3.37! 
$3.8714, and a line of unfinished wor 

sted suiting, 15 ounces, $5, net. 
Robert T. Francis opened on Wed- 
nesday for fall 
Woolen Mfg. Co., 
and twist 


1925, Pontoosuc 
cheviot, cassimere 


suitings, at $1.92! to 


$2.571%4, regular. Mr. Francis is also 
showing Saxonia piece dyes and mix- 
tures, at $2.57% to $2.82%% net. 

r. 


Frederick T. Lawrence & Co. have 


opened the following lines for fall: 
St. George: Staple overcoatings, mel 
tons and kerseys, $3.37! to $4.75; 


(Continued on Page 103) 


BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Feb. 


17 (Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Piece goods market is unsettled by decline in 


wool values. 


John Enmsley, 


new president of Bradford 


Chamber of Commerce, says output of his dress goods looms 
per unit of labor is one third greater than three years ago, 


owing change in style of cloth. 


In his experience higher price 


cloth has caused less material to be used in the dress. 
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Fall Trade Favors 
The Bright Styles 


Men’s Wear Trade Find Staples 
Develop Slowly—Fancy 
Worsteds Are Shown 





Comment on the business which 
manufacturing clothiers are placing in 
the men’s wear market for the fall, 
1925, season, is daily becoming more 
specific. The most significant fact 
which is heard in many quarters is 
that the standard staple lines are for 
the most part being let alone, and 
buying is greatest on the most extreme 
styles and the most unusual shades of 
color. Blues in all their varieties are 
being taken in suitings and so-called 
jazz patterns are finding favor. Zig- 
zag effects and wide wale diagonals 
are surprisingly good in both over- 
coatings and suitings. The possibili- 
ties of diagonals were described in 
this column early last fall as a result 
of the fact that certain of the most 
exclusive custom tailors were then 
showing them. There was little en- 
thusiasm for them at that time in the 
general market, but ideas have since 
changed The cheviot is going for- 
ward to new successes with new pat- 
terns and color treatment. 

The American Woolen Co 


its lines of 


opened 
semi-staple and fancy 
worsteds on Thursday at prices which 
showed the expected close figuring. 
Competition for the next few weeks 
will be keen among selling agents in 
salable lines of 
Stylers 


arge number of unfinished worsteds, 


presenting fancy 
worsteds. 
] 


have prepared a 


or worsteds with woolen yarn filling, 
which give a surface effect close to 


of the woolens which have lately 
proved t 


he best sellers. Such soods 
are higher priced for the most part 
than the woolens which they resem- 
ble, but their makers believe that they 
contain intrinsic which are 
proportionately greater than the price 
difference. 


values 


The variety of effects in 
faney worsteds may be the means of 
reestablishing them in the consumer’s 
favor The more wool is 
used, the greater is the chance that a 
runaway market in woolen materials 
mav he 


worsted 


avoided 

The offering of faney worsteds and 
of those lines of woolens which have 
not vet been shown, will continue 
through the next two weeks or more. 
If clothiers wait until they have seen 
the whole market, it will easily be 
the first week in March before the 
peak of fall initial business may be 
\ considerable 
amount of sample piece business has 
Clothiers must 
get some of their materials for the 


said to have arrived 


already been done. 
fall season in hand by the third week 
ot March, if they are to open their 
own fall offerings to the 


1 *} 
lhirine pri 
auring \pr | 


retail trade 
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An_ Exceptionally 


Efficient Machine Let Your Men Work 


jew 


This Portable Foot Power fh 

Sewing Machine has earned aaa You can cut travelling expenses by locating 
agg a a gga aL ees on saa your Southern office in GREENVILLE, S. C., 
in hundreds of mills. ear aad as 

driven, it is easy to operate and aaa textile center of the South. WOODSIDE 
capable of attaining a high rate aaa BUILDING, 17 stories, modern, fireproof 
of speed. It is used in various sea can still lease to desirable concerns a few 
parts of the mill, principally in eiices eagle os on sults. 

the dyehouse, bleachery and F 

print room, for sewing Woolen, For floor plan and rental terms, write 
Cotton, Burlap and_ other 

fabrics of all weights, wet or 

i: sae ee eee WOODSIDE SECURITIES CO. 
without arm or_ connection. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Write for details. 
Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine Co. 















ee 
76 Lafayette St. reopine 
No. 9 Foot Fower Rotary Sewing Salem, Mass. 
Paces renee | Trade Mark ee 
Sub Flooring 


anes: Lay Once 


never replace 

SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 







‘es Offices 
in principal cities 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, Toledo, Cleveland, Charlotte 


Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


James W. Cox, Jr., Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 








NORFOLK, VA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


FREDERICK B. HILL & CO. 


Certified Public Accountants 


(VIRGINIA) 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. I. SMITH, C. P. A. (MASS.) RESIDENT MANAGER 


AUDITS 


Business Systems Investigations Income Tax Service 


ALESTER G. FURMAN CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
Vv 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive enmenteone in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 










A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 
















.EON eTCAL WATER SUPPLY 
const atreeyana METCALF & EDDY Treatment of Sewage 
CHARLES W. SHERMAN qnd Endesteees ress. 


Cc Iti —_ Supervision of con- 
ALMON L. FALES onsulting Engineers struction and Opera- 


FRANK A. MARSTON tion. Laboratory for 


Seve is Sete to cies 
WILTS VENEER 


BALING PRESS 





Chemical and Biol (HYDRAULIC) 
JOHN P. WENTWORTH 14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. cal Analyoes. ogi- qi) ates PACKING CASES 
o 

TONS PRESSURE They are lighter and stronger, made 
; of perfect 3- ply Veneer Packing Case 
With or without Shocks. A saving of 20 to 80 pounds 
motor in freight on every shipment because 
Size to suit your of extreme lightness. Stronger than 
HUMAN ENGINEERING work inch beards, burglar preel’ water- 


proof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices — Quick service. 


WILTS VENEER CO. 
RICHMOND, VA. | 


Ask us about them 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc 
388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A, 


Railway Audit and Inspection Company, Inc. 
Franklin Trust Bldg., S. W. Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 


BRANCHES: BOSTON NEW YORK BALTIMORE ATLANTA 
, NEW ORLEANS PITTSBURGH CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
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OLIVER L. BALLARD Telephone Main 3593 Establishe : 
RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY ee OLIVER L. BALLARD | | "CROSBY & GREGORY 
1a Textile Cost Service Dismantle and Remodel your Boiler a HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS oon ieanis and Beal Wider aioe. PATENTS 
Send for free booklet, “Losses in Textile Plants.” Rigging, Erecting, Furnace Work Specialty Old South Building 


- ~e s ) ts and Patent Cas Trade Marks 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. oe eerie’ charete N.C | || apectal Attention to Textile Invention | 
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Textile Securities however, are generally lower than Company showed net earnings for Dividends Declared 


they were a week ago, but only in the 1924 calendar year after deprecia- 














Y . . : ; ; ; : : \ Rate I S 
Continue Quiet the case of American Woolen pre- tion and Federal taxes of $1,617,120; $1.50 Q 
™ ferred have they declined in excess this compares with net earnings in ¥ : a See a 
ot 2 points. The latter stock shows 1923 of $4,671,242 and in 1922 of a t 6 Q Fe 
=P.y » . ‘ %e ) . 1 e 1 © ° } , = I ~ - { 
American Woolen Company's Poor a net Joss for the week of 3 points, little over $4,000,000. Profits after 
Statement Apparently —Dis- closing today at 8714. This is the preferred dividends in 10924 were 1 
counted—Little Change low for the week on the preferred, l to $5.93 a shat n the common 
ston. Feb. 18.—The textile s« but it is significant that the common tock as compare th $27.70 a share a 
ine. eanviced ic: chill auttesine tron) aiter touching 483 reacted at the 1 922: the uumbe t shares was , , tke »ce twee 
es market 1 til utfering trom Vil tor Less ( Ve 
ee ; Y 
cs ais, wares Aiualmencea. Close OL the market «today to So. incre in 1924 fror 61.000 to in 
e effects of the current disclosures The hich og ae Oh Thea weekly avetas = af 
carding poor business during 1924, *"© ts pointe itor Unk eee " + uthern textile stocks as. compile 
. rough statements made public at ‘' ‘0hmmonm we < and that 1 e A\m«e \ o S Dickson & Co.. Gast G 
| +: a — 4 ¢ho the preferred was QI, and ith the : ee “ere 
nnual meetings and filed with the call Se i as i ons w . inv, 1t¢ ini ‘ 1 ie Cceaneroitle ani oun Vnwte 4 . 
a J nthoritie annr ty > ull story OL 1924S discouraging rec- ant t BRroonklv1 \ one ; 7 a 
er State authorities Appts eae ‘di | sublic | Presid Pi as OO ae Sea ee Y., ise > stan it 120.04 Tor last week con 
cts regarding the losses suftered a "bee ; sl : ~ i nee ee oer yperations tor the vear ended Decem vared with 120.20 for the previ 
ons 7 . aner withot attempt at whitewashing it ry idad 4 saben . ee : 
st eal av ¢ become venerally € 2 e » Ss 1) STON Pa _ 
1 4] ea ‘i Will be surprising if there is not oints. 4 
and that which was antici- co ‘al event al eG ce t ded expenses, $575,055 » in common shares remained 
ated is gradually becoming a matter SUDStantial recovery in both the pri ir depreciati ind $727,750 for divi Se iit coat aye 
Cities: Yt may take a fee weeks ferred and common in the near eile Cutie & + ahi 1 
ol StOT y. Tees ns ‘ . y ee fae ‘ ‘ ’ < wv $2 U" ( the relme o » ot 
more for the investing public to get future. Amoskeag preferred is ut ee: genie Ree cite ta a ea Ve Se ae 
3 a ‘ 1 ’ en 1 _ ) t r CTL\ \ Was note 
ee aE Ee F -. changed at 75, but the common shows ee ; 
Ms matter of history out of its sys- ae : p i ‘eh ‘og O23 Crash, | rolit stoc] The Si 
tem but eventu illy those who are * net loss fot the week Of 1% points, \ ¢ khol | 1 1 } ] | 
ily i ; : ’ ‘ k ° y a » ‘ 1 . STOCKN cle tr the dane Hoone \ rolina brokers reporte r den 
est informed regarding the present closing today at 7o!2. New England Woolen Mills. Ine., Chi 1] | f t 1 but th 
, : ‘ cM her rafarca hac of, ee on >, C., Cag i ; SGCKS or investment issues, pt le ger 
tuation of the mills and the outlook 50uthern preferred has sold within intment of a receiver claimit list of common stocks showed 
5 on oe ° = 4 5 of - + *hee p PPOTTICILIE I al celrver Clalminyg StL UO COMMMOTL S KS SIO lL a (dif 
vill commence to discount the latter # TaMEe OF 45 tO 41, Closing at the — | f $3,000,000; the suit 1 ‘linin tendency he preferred 
1 se = d - . LOSS OF $3,000,000; the su V1 e Ining tenden ? prete 
more generally. *Already there has /atter price today, and a few sales ot : 5 ; sig or gene cut a an 
wags 5 ees Pri F Be ae ee So al . I conteste President Byteld claims tock and bond market in North Cat 
heen a substantial average advance Me Common were made at 1072, c - ' 1 
; di ear = ‘d i that assets are $2,000,000 in excess of lina remains active. The close of last 
in leading textile shares, and it 1s liabiliti 1 4] | 11 | ; 1 1 ¢ 
: a - as oe T : wwUuItIes and that the companv wi week Vitnessed a strong icmand TO 
the very general belief of those in Financial Notes a : 
om : _ ‘ ; receive a sum trom a financing com lint preferred after announcement 
est position to know that the bot lhe Hamilton Manufacturing Con 7 1a) | le tl | li had 
aiveites ks 1 : pany sufhcient to pav pressing indebt ad been made that the svndicate had 
resce tom of the market has been touched pany, cotton goods, Lowell, Mass... (407 - eo, | hicl 
arlotte 2 : , ss : | ; ° - edness and to finish spring rders een closed on this issue which 1s now 
for the majority of textile stocks and shows a net loss for the year of si Bhs, 1d 
' : : Ds = : - 1 practicall ill sok 
Co. that a more or less steady upward $156,000, but since last fall has been Boston Stock Auctions 
movement of stock values is to be Showing a substantial recovery in ry - , ; ' 
; ] . : : : le LoOHOWIN, sales Of textile shares . . wharec 
expected during the next few months. business and is now operating 2,000 a i Souther n Shares Dull 
Pp ei erie : vere made at Wednesdav’s auctions , a 1 
[There was no important feature 0! @Pproximately 3,000 looms on ag \ Sivieee Snail SparRTANBURG, S. C.—The market 
— it today’s auction sales, nor in the ‘ull time basis. | Naumkeng for southern textile stocks has been 
rivate trading since last report. The Hamilton Woolen Company, Gosni ' — Without any particular feature, con 
[here has been a steadv but moderate Southbridge, Mass., showed a profit fe". tinuinge dull with slight recessions in 
lemand for high grade shares, and tor the year ended November 30, Peppere 7 prices on some shares such as Dunean 
; . : : : : “ . - Bigelow-Hart ’ . . , 
the best that can be said about price 1924 ot $20,985. Sales for the vear Piven ; 1, ~ common, Gluck and Victor Mona 
ts, tendencies is that advances have aggregated $4,049,000, or 32% less - as ehan, according to A. M. Law & Co 
° is } s's a > . ae ¢ 
ibout balanced declines. Textiles than the total for the vear 1923. BE. B. & R. K 56 Riverside & Dan River suffered a sub 
hares listed on the local exchange, The Bigelow-Hartford Carpet stantial reaction, being offered = at 
MILL STATEMENTS 
\SSETS IAT ITIES 
Lin ‘ = viii 
me idress pany of Fis - Re Miscella I A nt 
business ius Cash and Raw Total estate, - . payable, Canital Surplus, 
lebts ick building floating ~ profit and 
receivable 1 1 \ t D { ind funded - los t 
€ debt 
li (i eee ae oe ai 5 cate No - : oat 
> YT 4 T 5 1 . + +4 ™ s * ~ 
ing indian Head Mills of Alabama, Cardova, Ala. Cotton | Oct. 31, 1924 $558,267 $1,190,156 $1,748,423 $1 $48,143 | Miscellane $3,013,090 $1,125,950 $600 ,000 $1,287,140 
Oct. 31, 1923 920 ,966 787 ,772 1,708,738 | 1 49 108 Misce ne » 995 ,601 1,143,329 600 ,000 1,252,272 
; a 
Renfrew Mfg. Co., Adams, Mass.......... Cotton | Dec. 31, 1924 | 1,181,066 | 1,622,089 | 2,805,125 ? 628 882 131,056 | Miscellaneou 5 563,093 1,535,389 1,692,500 2,335,204 
: Dec. 31, 1923 924.137 1,662,415 ? 586.552 2,374,649 69 695 Miscellaneou 5 230,896 980 000 1,692,500 2,558 ,396 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass... an Cottor Dec. 31, 1924 12,812,774 21,567,101 |34,379,875 45,283,914 443.436 Miscellaneou 80,107,225 | 19,078,251 10 000 ,000 21,028,974 
. & Wool Dec. 31, 1923 |14,264,471 23,957,012 38.221.483 29,241,905 67,463,388 18,445,000 | 40,000,000 9 018 ,388 
nad ped 
Case a ie oh ret bot f 
ands nell Mills, Fall River, Mass ».e+ee-| Cotton | Dec. 27, 1924 124,231 84,008 208 ,239 800 ,000 1,008 ,239 600 ,000 482 ,239 
ause Dec. 31, 1923 147 ,895 130 ,840 278,735 800 ,000 80.718 Miscellane 1,159,453 7.000 600 000 552.453 
than Mills, Fall River, Mass...... ..| Cotton | Dec. 31, 1924 15,040 341,440 356,480 694,362 ; 1,050,842 114,262 500 ,000 336,580 
ater- P4 
Dec. 31, 1923 33,727 550 836 584,563 690,552 1,275,115 345 14 500 ,000 429 968 
Sas Mfg. C Fall River, Mass.......;| Cotton | Dec. 31,1924) .... bxusewins 663,405 3,115,728 |°1,089,906 | Miscellaneou 4,869 ,039 3,000 ,000 1,869,039 
ae Dec. 27,1923 | .. ee 790,268 | 2,968,301 | 1,473,855 | Miscellaneot § 232,424 | . 3,000 ,000 2,232,424 
| Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass../ Cotton | Nov. 29, 1924 | 2,184,985 | 2,548,228 | 4,733,213 | 7,910,699 123,046 | Miscellaneou 12,776,958 707 ,699 6,000 ,000 6,969 259 
} | Dec. 1, 1923 | 2,199,328 | 3,134,671 | 5,333,999 | 6,554,978 140,739 | Miscellane 12,029,716 106,653 | 6,000,000 5,923,063 
—— } } 
oi Mig. C Augusta, Maine bi are Cotton | Dec. 31, 1924 557,640 | 1,298,262 | 1,855,902 | 2,329,414 84,677 | Miscellaneou 4,269,993 990,794 | 1,100,000 | 2,179,199 
Dec. 31, 1923 639 090 | 1,526,006 | 2,165,096 2,289,065 125 ,081 Miscellane 4,579,242 1,166 ,693 1,100,000 2,312,594 
a 1054 i Ss Maine ea Wool Nov. 30, 1924 689,141 | 7,081,879 | 7,771,020 6,499 564 | Miscellane: 14,270,584 791,985 7,961,900 | 5 516,699 
2Y Nov. 30, 1923 710,522 | 5,646,523 | 6,357,045 | 5,304,724 190,578 | Miscellaneous | 11,852,347 476,387 7,963,900 | 3,412,060 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass. . Wool Nov. 30, 1924 | 4,971,551 |11,591,170 |16,562,721 {11,239,159 409 691 | Miscellaneous | 28,211,571 7,464,232 | 12,000,000 8,747,339 
ANT Nov. 30, 1923 | 4,732,065 12,090,503 16,822,568 11,063,034 320,532 | Miscellaneous | 28,206,134 7,314,217 | 12,000,000 8,891,917 
cs Mills, ( WS Basal Fin kSevs Cotton | Dec. 31, 1924 685 ,871 | 1,020,364 | 1,706,235 | 4,988,275 75,703 | Miscellaneou 6,770,213 202 ,954 5 696 ,400 870,859 
— re Dec. 31, 1923 739,345 995 ,934 | 1,735,279 | 5,178,077 421,472 | Miscellaneou 7,334,828 5 696 ,400 1,628,428 
pyrir | 
mtion = ————— os = = — = —— = 
; = = 
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“Federal Income Tax 


for 1924 Income” 


VOID confusion and mistakes in 
reporting your corporation or per- 
sonal income by using a copy of this 


booklet. 


In it you will find an example worked 
out on the form you will have to use. 
Explanations of the various items and 
references to the law section of the 1924 
Revenue Act are also included for your 


convenience. 


Send for your copy today. 
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over $16.000.000 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Bank of New York & Grust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
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liquids by steam. 


densating and positive circulation action. 
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Sizes ! 


Ask Jet Department for Bulletin 3-A 


| KOERTING NOISELESS HEATERS 


Brass, iron or lead. For open tank heating of water or other 


Quick and uniform heating due to rapid con- 


4 to 6 in. 


SCHUTTE & KOERTING CO. 


1158 Thompson St. 


Philadelphia 








Not a great while ago the 
stock sold as high as 230. Judson 
preferred is quoted at 104 bid, and is 
in excellent demand at this price. It 
would probably sell a little higher. 
Pacolet preferred would also sell at 
a considerable premium. A fairly 
consistent demand continues for in- 
vestment stocks. The syndicate dis- 
tributing the issue of Lydia Cotton 


| Mills 7% notes which were offered in 


the fall has been closed, and it is un- 
derstood that the Flint Mfg. Co. pre- 
ferred has been distributed, so 
that the market needs additional of- 
ferings of high 


also 
grade preferred 


stocks. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations based upon last sales at 
Boston public auction and Boston Stock 
Exchange.) 


Latest Prev, 

Sale Sale 

American Woolen, pfd ST's 1 
Amoskeag, com : TOlS 721, 
Androscoggin 125 2 


BSCE 5 boosie iw vovidxearcny ut ™ 


Arlington 101% 104 
ates ; . 2334 233 
Bigelow-Hartford, pra 10314 102! 
ee (hung eececeanbacns > ee 
MI Stk Sins van oa'en a 115 119 
POEL OENEND .5.0:66v0nsyaeesesee 100% A214 
SI a Piven whip chs Cs xs 260-4’ 12214 199 
PT EUR vc wa coneesene as 177 174% 
Great Falls . shy. tks 2 241, 
Hamilton Woolen ......... 86 9514 
it errr 54 47% 
REE See eee 104%, ~1504% 
N. E. Southern pfd 41 a 
CPSC MOEN: Ama binewouwaears 28% 25 
FOOD nec cwws his p cea wanes RA3G 71% 
Ludlow Associates 1661, Wh 
ee ern 142% 145 
Massachusetts ...............- 1A, 125 
PEGI, olbareen sGiimiseseeuw 119 11M 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com 72, 734 
Naumkeag oO, 21 
Newmarket .... al -.. 1404 141% 
Pacific 73 741 
Pepperell 27 51 
Pivmouth Cordag 1241. 124% 
rremont & Suffolk 108% TRG 
Vork ; 112% 103 3% 


NX. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Seuthern Mill Stocks 
quoted by R. SS. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., and Greenville, 8. ©.) 


Rid Asked 
Aeme Spinning Co We WH 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co... 92 oS 
Am Yarn & Processing Co., 
S pfd : oe 101 1% 
Arlington Cotton Mills 9 10S 
| Arrow Mills ; ta 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills ‘ 140 
Cubarrus Cotton Mills 7% 
pra 109 111 
Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10) 14 14 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co (par 
$209) : er 1s 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co Sv 
pra ’ ; 1a; 
China Grove Cotton Mills 107 
Clara Mfg. Co ; S7 th 
Climax Spinning Co 124 140 
Clover Mills a) 
Crescent Spinning Co My os 
Dixon Mills 4 Ww 
Durham Hosiery, 7 pfd 41 
Durham Hosiery “B “i Mt) 
haggle Yarn Mills oT) my 
Kastern Mfg. Co ny 71 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co my 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co... 6 
pra 1 
Gibson Mfg. Co 125 
Globe Yarn Mills ¢(N..) mm “> 
Gray Mfg. Co 11 
Hanes, P. H.. Knitting Co Sty 
Hanes, P. H., Ktg. Co., 7 
pra 9 lw 
Henrietta, 7. ptd iM) os 
Imperial Yarn Mills 1m 0 
Jennings Cotton Mills.. me 245 265 
Linford Mills tM as 
Locke Cotton Mills Co 1 
Lola Mfg. Co pata is at 65 65 
Majestic Mfg. Co i 16 
Mansfield Mills ‘ 5 141 
Mooresville Cott Mills M4 v1 
Myers Mill uo 7 
National Yarn Mill Ti) 
Parkdale Mills x “ 
Perfection Spinning Co 4 
Priscilla Spinning Co ub s 
Ranlo Mfg. Co ae 115 


Financial Markets—Continued 


February 


Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co....... 72 
Roanoke Mills, 749% Ist pfd. 103 
toanoke Mills, 8% pfd........ 98 
Rosemary, 744% pfd.......... 9S 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co....... 95 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co..... 78 
Sterling Spinning Co......... 108 
Stowe Spinning Co........... 92 
Victory Yarn Mills Co........ wo 
WRC, Tee Ts 55.0 6555s a0 0% *” 
Winget Yarn Mills Co........ 7 
Wiscassett Mills Co.......... 1m 


Southern Mill 


(Quotations furnished by A. M. Law 
Inec., Spartanburg, 8. C.) 


Bid 
Abbeville Cotton Mills....... 110 
American Spinning Co....... 250 
Anderson Cotton Mills....... 95 
Arcade Cotton Mills......... S80 
ROOD TIN 5 5 s'0's 3 on 010 66 608 240 
re Se err 101 
Arkwright Mills.... ee: 
Augusta Factory, Ga.. phic 
Avondale Mills, Ala......... 
Beaumont Mfg. Co........... - 
ae 


Belton Mills, pfd. 
Bibb Mfg. Co.... ee 
Brandon Mills, pfd.......... 
A  . o-6 a6 eens ena ws 
oe Ao 
Chesnee Mills........ 
Ciiiouola Bie. Co.... 2... 2.66 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd 
a SS Se 
Clinton Cotton Mills... 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga. ; 
Cowpens MAS... ...cccccecse 
I. BE Converse Co 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala 
Darlington Mfg. Co... 
Drayton Mills... : 
Dunean Mills..... ire eee ane 





Dunean Mills, pfd... janie ae 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.... 165 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd..... 90 
Enterprise Mfg, Co., Ga...... 90 
Gaffney Mfg. Co......... oe oe 


Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga.. 160 


CARRE RRUIDD sa x 6is.0 6 be 6 eae 125 
Gluck Mills ess ck ee 
Graniteville Mfg. Co......... 125 
Greenwood Cotton Mills...... 400 
Grendel Mills. . Ped aaiee . 250 
Grendel Mills, pfd. (par $50) 46 
Hamrick Mills ie ‘ate oo 
Hartsville Cotton Mills = 149 
Inman Mills ry ae 155 
Inman Mills, pfd . 101 
Jackson Mills : 200 
Judson Mills om ; ; 184 
Judson Mills, pfd.. . ; : 104 
King, John P. Mfg. Co.. Ga 115 
Laurens Cotton Mills . 0 
Limestone Cotton Mills . 0 
Marion Mfg. Co., N.C 124 
Marlboro Mills ; es ey 
Millis Mill ss 285 
Mollohon Mfg. Co 104 
Monareh Mills 128 
Monarch Mills, pfd 100 
Musgrove Cotton Mills i i 
Newberry Cotton Mills . Oe 
Ninety-Six Mills 10 
Norris Cotton Mills ; su 
Oakland Cotton Mills 11”) 
Orr Cotton Mills . 106 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd 9S 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 20 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd. .. 108 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class A, F 
pfd. (par, $90) : S 
Pelham Mills 2% 
Pickens Cotton Mills 124 
Piedmont Mfg. Co ih 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co 114 
Poinsett Mills ; oS) 
Riverside Mills (par $12.50) Ol 
Riverside and Dan River 200 
Saxon Mills oe 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga Xe) 
Spartan Mills... ' 15s 
Toxaway Mills (par, $25) 2 
Union-Buffalo Mills... oo 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd M4 
Tnion-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd m1! 
Victor Monaghan Company 110%, 
Victor Monaghan Co., pfd 1a 
Ware Shoals Mfxz. Co 14% 
Watts Mills 
Watts Mills, Ist pfd ) 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd sh 
Whitney Mfg. Co 0 
Williamston Mills 1th 
Woodruff Cotton Mills 140 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co. 11s 


Woodside Cotton Mills Co., pfd oo 


New York, N. Y. The Bec 
Ce 198 (;,reene St “ has arral 
an increase in capital from $2! 


$100,000 


EEE Eel 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Stocks 


& 


— 


a a a agate 


The Directors of the Pilgrim M 


declared a quarterly dividend of $ 
share payable March 31, 1925, 
iolders of record at the close 
Marc! 28 1925 
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COTTON YARN MARKETS 


Demand Not Helped 
By Spotty Prices 


spinners Generally Firm, — but 
Causes for Certain Low Quota- 
tions which Are Not Market 
New YorK.—It is somewhat difficult 
inderstand the low prices which are 
‘ted in certain quarters as against 
e general firmness of spinners’ quo 


tions when the whole situation is 
ewed from the standpoint of the 
tton market. Cotton scems very 


strong and the changes that are be- 
e made from day to day are event- 
lly upward. The market 

ightly every few days but the back- 
ird movement is not as great as the 

ipward, with the result that the net 
lange is toward a higher level. With 
msumption reports and export de- 


recedes 


feeling that 
‘otton will maintain its present posi- 
tion with comparatively little change 
until acreage reports begin to be re- 
e ved. 


ind sizeable there is a 


I’ven then it is a question whether 

prophecy as to the amount to be 
lanted will have a detrimental effect 
s far as 
‘rophets do 


prices are concerned. 
not look large 
‘reage this vear and they are very 
itious to their attitude the 
Altogether the trend of 
pinion on raw materials is that pres 
‘nt levels will be maintained 
inges come they are likely 
n an upward direction. 


for a 
as on 
1 “4 
oll weevil. 


and if 


to be 


Low Prices Heard 

In spite of the firmness of the spin- 
ner and the inability of dealers in the 
selling markets to obtain lower prices 
rom first hands it is evident that yarn 
being offered at lower prices in 
nstanees than the majority can ex- 
lain. When such figures at 42%c. on 
2 and 47c. 30s-2 are bandied 
und the market it is evident that 
some one either must be selling at a 
s or so near to it that the margin 

s almost negligible. 


on 


One explanation for prices of this 
that the OL 2 
ect seller it is the determination of 
se in charge of the plant to run 
‘hinery even if it 


iracter is in case 


means a loss of 
2 or 3 cents a pound. Finding it im- 
sible to secure customers at 44 or 
1sc., Which is generally regarded 
the market, it is apparent that these 
tors have decided to take business 
the figure which the buyer would 
This is such 


> 


as 


an isolated case, 


ever, that it is the general consen- 
of opinion it does not form the 
ket 

erhaps to the 


of the direct 
mav be added one or two dealers 


case 


hought yarns of this speculative 
icter at or near 44c. and rather 
wait for a profit on them have 


(Continued on page 83) 
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rm Quotations 








(Corrected ( ‘ iSINESS, 18) 
Spot Cotton, Feb. 18, 1925—24.70e.; Feb. 20, 1924—29.90c. 
Carded—(Average Quality) 
Single Skeins and Tubes—(Warp Twist) 

1s to Ss —3S8 POs 1? $} 
10s 3814, 24s —44 
12s 39 26s 1514 
l4s — —40 30s 1714 fe) 
URN hoe o sha tehend totes dd cates — —4l 10s “ od .....-04 —55 

Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes 

8s-2 —38 268-2 1613—47 
10s-2 39 30s-2 171 is 
12s-2 — —40 ON os pin ge ale a esos — —h4 
14s-2 $] 4114 40s-2 eine i nay waned — —Ddd 
16s-2 41144—42 40s-2 High breakage 58 —6HO0 
MUN hs) agers Meats ght x .42144—43 50s-2 — —66 
245-2 151,—46 

Single Warps 
10s — —40 24s os 
NE ty Scale Kine aGdke a aes ae — —40%% 206s 1 
ent Ba id Dah s iiy — —4] 30s 18 
16s MBE. GOB... cceccceses 6 — 
20s 42 13 

Two-Ply Warps 

85-2 — —40%% 245-2 iti 
108-2 — —4l 268-2 17 
12s-2 — —41% 30s-2 19 50 
DN «Ah ore avant ~ 42 40s-2 ordinary 57 58 
16s-2 — «—=fZ° 50e-2 68 
203-2 .431,—44 

8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 35-36¢.; white, 37e 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 

Rs . —8714 22s $11,—42 
10s 88 22s (silver) 13 44 
12s 8814 24s $21/,—453 
14s 39 26s 1314—44 
l6s 3914 30s tving in $414,—45 
18s 40) 30s extra quality. . 47 18 
20s a a ee 54 —55 

Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 

Warps, Skeins and Cones 
2()s-2 58 60 50s-2 ia su 
30s-2 64 67 60s-2 SL s.) 
36s-2 70 —73 FOOSE gc cc cctwvsvcccccccrae — I OO 
408-2 73 —T75 | ee 1] 05—!] 12 
Single 

12s 45 46 30s 7 a9 
14s 46 AT 38s 69 71 
ee 47 —48 10s 70 2 
ea .48 —49 50s 7s Sv 
20s 49 50 60s §2 83 
24s ..o2 —53 70s 95 —1 00 
28s 54 —55 80s 1 03 1 O8 

Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
°6s-2 7s 80 50s-2 92 7 
30s-2 S80 a 82 60s-2 1 00O—1 O88 
36s-2 84 —86 70s-2 1 15—1 20 

10s-2 7 90 80s-2 | 25—1 33 

$5s-2? So 93 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 

10s 11 42 5) 453 26s 16 18 58 60 
14s 42 3 52 D4 80s 18 50 60 65 
16s 421,43 53 54 36s 53 55 6S 73 
18s 13 44 4 56 40s 56 —58 72 —175 
20s 431,—44 55 56 BOS -..ce< —_ — 80 —85 
245 45 16 a6 58 MT crihard’h ce —_ _— 90 95 

Combed Cones. Warps and Tubes 

nso eaond lad wis oe wie 62 —64 a ee 78 —S80 
NE cis bogie}. arasw teens isis 64 —66 DOGS ccaccvencasves 83 85 
NES Bice Aa Ghar ‘ .66 —68 NR ok a ae Gua ca.we ..90 —95 
ee eee 68 —70 CE. jv outieR eee bewnen ..1 00—1 5 
RD 7c ake maison alae 74 —76 Le eer ..-1 10—1 15 

Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 
2-, 3- and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 
24s 74 —76 80 8] 1 00—1 04 1 10—1 14 
30s 76 78 82 S4 1 04—1 O8 } 14—1 18 
36s 77144—S0 85 88 1 08S—1 12 1 18—1 22 

10s 8214—S85 90 92 1 12—1 15 1] 22—1 26 
15s 87 14,—90 95 98 1 15—1 20 1 26—1 30 
50s 9214—95 100 1 20—1 25 1 30—1 34 
60s 9715 1 oo 1 10 1 25—1 30 1 34—1 38 
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Prices Sagein 


ar 


in Quiet Market 


oe 
—_ 
4 


Further W eakening of Carded 
Quotations—Buvers 


' Display 
Littl: Interest 





’ as } 1 
PHILADELPHIA Phe gradual and 
week to week sottening of values has 
cont | ces being on an aver 
Qe lf cent lower than last 
"1 ‘3 i ] . 
week This decline has been in evi 
1 


dence for the past month and while 
violent fluctuations have not occurred, 
here has been a steady and persistent 
Weakening ot prices that is discout 
spinners who assert prices 
so much more rapidly 
than raw cotton, that it is only a ques- 
tion of how long they can continue to 
accept such business. Carded weaving 
ind knitting yarns have declined an- 
other Mc this week in many instances, 
while combed qualities remain un- 
changed in coarse counts and slightly 
lower in 


een 


fine numbers Trading has 


inactive and there is less short 


selling reported than was in evidence 


two and three weeks ago although 
certain houses continue to name low 
figures for 20s-2 and 30s-2 warps. 
Dealers report a better demand for 


> 


308 double carded this week with early 


shipments usually specified 


Demand Spotty 
Interest displaved by manufacturers 
is spotty, buying of importance hav- 
ing been discontinued except where a 
mill has In 
of this kind the goods buyer 


received YOK dds orders. 
Cases 


specifies the earliest possible delivery 
which the manufacturer is forced to 


agree to or lose the business. The 
manufacturer at once gets in touch 


with yarn dealers and secures the best 


price on enough yarn to cover this 
individual order and no more, after 
which the order is placed with the 


specification that a large part of this 
varn must be shipped by express so 
that early delivery of goods may be 
made, as the manufacturer probably 


has little or no varn in stock upon 
which to start. work. Therefore the 
spinner is forced to turn out this 


order in the quickest possible time and 
the added charge of expressage 


ve 


must 
considered feeling 


the 


he There is a 
that manu 


facturers may be carrying this policy 


among entire trade 


too far so that instead of saving them 


money it 1s, as in the 


above instance, 


really costing them after 


the 
that a 


more con- 


sidering delivery charges 
of 


better, 


extra 


ind fair amount buying 
ahead would serve them for 


example ceveringe their for 60 


needs 


davs in advance 


\ number of fair sized sales 


1 
nave 
been made in both carded and combed 


knitting yarns, one dealer selling 


100,000 lbs. of high grade carded on 
the basis of 40c for 


10s while another 


old the same quantity of 18s combed 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 





GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER mnie 


COTTON YARNS 


MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 
Manchester, Eng., Feb. 17 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 
WORLD).—American yarns remain firmer, but trade is re- 


stricted. Egyptian yarns are sluggish. Master Spinners’ Fed- 
eration is conferring with Liverpool Cotton Association on 
standards question. 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
COMBED SAKELARIDIS, 24s to 80s, single and 
plies. CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples sent on request 
' ; SALES OFFICE—- 
t 48c. Other dealers report small to instances. There has been a smaller 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
. . : : 1 MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 

medium sized sales of 30s double volume of these yarns sold than two 
carded at 47'4c to 48c and several weeks ago when buying was accele- 
small orders for an especially high rated by certain dealers shading prices 
class yarn were placed at 49c for two cents and at this time manufac- 
prompt shipment. There has been a_ turers display a disinclination to buy 
better demand for fine double carded further amounts until they receiv: 
counts this week and manufacturers additional goods orders. 
appear more willing to meet spinners’ 
current ideas than previously. It is 
difficult to make prompt shipments, 
however, as they desire on this yarn, 











VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 





Combed Yarns Easier 


Whites, Stock, 
Combed two-ply yarns are un- 


Dyed and 
Heathers 






changed in coarse counts and slightly 
easier in fine numbers, such as 50s-2 
and 60s-2, it being possible to buy 
60s-2 at 82c or 83c which compares 


as a majority of such spinners have 
business on their books for the next 
two months and find it difficult to in- 
crease these shipments until next Ap- 
ril and May when part of their orders 
expire. Ordinary quality carded yarns 
have sold at 28c for Ios, sales being 


with sales at 85c¢ and quotations from 
spinners of 85c to goc three weeks 





of Quality All ot COLUMBUS, GA, 


ago. This has occurred in the face FROM MILL DIREC1I :.O CONSUMER 


of continued reports of a lack of long 
staple cotton in this country, one fac 
tor estimating that there are not ove 
50,000 bales of 114 cotton left 


Il, 





made as low as 37/%c and as high as 
39¢c for slightly better qualities. 











LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. I.; 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: Room 614, 260 W. B’way; Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 
Chicago Office: Room 1114, Old Colony Life Insurance Bldg. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 


. . . CO ved dealers believe for this rea 

Weaving Yarns Steadier mbed dealers believe for this re 2 

. = a son current prices on hiner counts wil 
Weaving yarns present a firmer ap : . 

7 ‘ appear cheap in the near future 
pearance than last week, quotations ile ; 
1 i 1 . 1 Mercerized qualities are ee and 
being unchanged from that time, al ape 
; e 1 , the comparatively small amount ot 
though sales continue in small lots at re ha 

varn sold this week was for quick 
prices two cents under the lowest -,. : gee a , 
r ; 4 shipment, prices being generally lowe1 
figures being named by spinners. | g ; 
gt a because of declines in grav varn quo 
Sales of 20s-2 average quality were 7: 
made this week at 42'4c to 43c which ;- ‘ vi 

E ee figure asked by mercerizers this week 
compares with 44c, the lowest quota - 


tations, 60s-2 declining to $1.00, the 


tion dealers have been able to secure ; 
this week from spinners while 30s-2 Demand Remains Slow 
have sold as low as 47!oc, averaging 
48c for the week, comparing with soc Prices Unsettled Despite 





Upward 


as quoted by spinners for ordinary Tendency of Cotton Values 1. a Pp Muller & ¢. oO. 
varn, high grade warps being quoted Boston.—New business on most 


t sic. These two numbers, however, counts and varieties of cotton yarns | 206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
ire more speculative than less active is hardly equal to current deliverie: | PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


counts, such as 14s-2, or 26s-2 upon on old contracts, and, although the i 
which dealers are less likely to cut majority of spinners of carded yarns | 4 O | | ON y ARNS 
prices, it being possible to secure as .have their production well taken care 
much for 26s-2 as for 30s-2 in many of for at least six weeks, quite a [ 
' | A Ratines } 
a -- YARNS Black & Blend Twists | 
ITED EDEDNOERIanED Enea i 





. L193 |[_ ioe 






Heathers & Colors 











| 


— 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Blidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


38 | Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 





Sole Representatives 
Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 
| 























‘ 
Manufacturers of 
CITY” Superior Quality WHITE | 
1 25! | GOTTON _.._ KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
is MILLS 217 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 





ascam O- 20s Carpep Wares (AveraAce) 
ome = 30s CarpeD Cones (Qverace) 



































AUDREY 
SPINNING MILLS 


INC. 
Specializing in 


30s 


Single and Ply 
COTTON YARNS 


@ Manufacturers of High-Grade Carded 


Weaving Yarns. 


@ Samples of wet and dry Twist Yarns, 
either Cones, Tubes or Skeins, submitted 
promptly upon request. 


PAIGE,SCHOOLFIELD & Co., | 


1 Madison Ave., New York 


Sole Selling Agents 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 
CARROLLTON, GA. 


WHITE HALL YARN MILLS 
w GA 


CHATHAM MFG. iia 
HITE HALL, N. C. 


WINSTON SALEM, 


AGOnST Japon a 7 ae INC | 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building 


High Grade Warps 
for MERCERIZING 


Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 


SINGLE MERCERIZED YARNS 


ea mi iG <)> 
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‘*‘The Work Proves _ 
Workman’’--- 





so does a yarn its spmner. 


When fine combed yarn of 
special excellence is de- 
sired, users immediately 
think of the 


Nonquitt 
Spinning Company 


and its special yarn pro- 
ducts. 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 
Agents 


BOSTON NEW goog PHILADELPHIA 
A - ¥. 


CHICAGO 
MSTERDAM, ° 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


number are 
anxious for 


becoming increasingly 
forward business. In 
only a few instances is this anxiety 
being converted into concessions. 

Spinners of combed yarns are not 
nearly as well covered with orders 
as are carded yarn spinners, but ex- 
cepting on count and low 
grade yarns the extreme firmness of 
prices of premium cottons prohibits 
any marked price concessions on 
yarns. Reports of occasional sales 
of combed peeler mercerizing warps 
below a basis of 85c for 60s-2 of 
southern spinning are not a fair re- 
flection of the market situation, and 
for eastern yarns there are a few 
sellers below a basis of 95c for the 
On coarse counts, and 
particularly on hosiery yarns, the 
market is somewhat more unsettled 
with occasional ‘sales reported below 
a basis of 54c for 18s combed peeler 
cones of high grade. For combed 
peeler cones of average quality 50c 
for 18s is a minimum although yarns 
of poorer quality are reported avail- 
able 1 to 2c lower. 


coarse 


same count. 


The majority of eastern and south- 
ern spinners have no alternative but 
to operate on an order basis, for cur- 
rent selling prices are too close to 
actual cost to encourage anyone to 
run for stock. Demand for combed 
yarns is far below possible produc- 
tive capacity, but the majority of 
spinners have restricted production to 
the present narrow demand and the 
market would work into a very much 
stronger price basis if it were not for 
the fact that certain spinners persist 
in operating on a night and day basis. 


Yarn Demand Limited 


Better Cotton Tone Regarded as 
Helpful 


Cuicaco.—The cotton market was 
active last week, and advanced about 
oc a lb., and the feeling prevails that 
cotton will work to higher levels in 
the future months. The demand for 
cotton yarns has been limited to 
nearby deliveries, although several 
large orders were placed for ship- 
ment extending into the next few 
months, as many of the large manu- 
facturers have decided that yarns at 
present prices are good value. 

Demand for fine sizes of yarn made 
irom long staple cotton has been ac- 
tive, and the prospects point to higher 
prices on this class of yarn. Lots of 
10s-1 carded white cones are selling 
iround 41¢c and 16s-1 carded white 
‘ones around 43%c and 22s-1 carded 
white cones around 45'%c; 8s warp 
twist varn is selling around 4tc for 


the white, and 20s-2 tubes white 
iround 46c and 30s-2 tubes white 
iround 51c and 4os-2 tubes white 


iround 58c. 


Southern Yarn Report 


Crartotte, N. C.—The yarn mar- 
ket bulletin of the Southern Yarn 


Spinners Association follows in part: 
“he cotton market remains 
quiet, the only feature being scattered 


small lot buying and a decided falling 


yarn 


off in the number of inquiries. Con- 
sumers seem to be firmly of the opin 
ion that yarn high, and 
that by waiting they will be able to 
secure quantities at their prices. 
Spinners’ attitude on prices is firm. 
It is probable that spinners will curtail 
eperations shortly rather than accumu- 
late stocks. 


values are 


It is interesting to note 
that within the last week orders have 
been placed by the Ford Motor Co. 
for between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 
vards of cotton cloth, their largest 
purchase since 1923. The average 
price paid is approximately 30c. a 
vard as against an average of 50c. a 
vard of a vear ago. This purchase 
indicates that at least one larger buyer 
is convinced that prices have reached 
the low level, and that no advantage 
will be gained by 
purchases. 


further delaying 


Cotton Yarn Trade Note 

The Stevens Yarn Co. Inc., regrets 
to announce the resignation of L. T. 
Rider, who has been the manager of 
their Philadelphia office 
started in business Feb. 1, 
Rider has been in health for 
vear and during 1924 was 
necessarily absent from business for 
a period of three months. During 
that time he visited England and 
while there suffered very serious in- 
jury by an automobile accident, from 
which he has never completely re- 
covered. ,In temporarily withdraw- 
ing from active business, Mr. Rider 
has followed the 
physicians. 


since they 
1919. Mr. 
poor 


over a 


advice of his 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 


(Continued from page 79) 


been willing to sacrifice the commis- 
sion and let them go at 43c. or even 
below for 20s and as low as 47c. for 
30S. 

It is impossible to get a mill to con- 
sider anything below 43'%c. for 20s 
and the majority are asking 44 and 
45c., while on 30s 49c. is the mini- 
mum which mills will consider. There 
are spinners who will not look at any- 
thing below 51 or 52c. 

Few Trades Active 

Buyers contend that they cannot 
operate at the existing level and make 
a profit. The price at which their 
merchandise is being sold is such as to 
make it necessary to bear the market 
for yarn to the last possible degree. 
There is no doubt that a good many of 
the yarn consuming trades are not 
sharing in any improvement in the 
textile industry. 

Manufacturers of towels and dress 
goods in and around Philadelphia 
who were fairly liberal buyers around 
the first of the year are not taking in 
any more yarns at present and the out- 
look for renewed activity is not bright. 
Webbing manufacturers seem to have 


struck another slump and_ nothing 













Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


nowledge 
The 


curate knowledge of costs, 


customer having ac- 


from yarn to finished pro- 


duct, is daily impressed 


with the actual Net saving 
from the use of CANNON 
OUALITY yarns. 


Perhaps this explains why 
we enjoy the continued and 
increasing patronage ot 
America’s Foremost Manu- 
facturers. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam, N.; Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Prices 


unstable conditions, 


often tempted to “shop a 


» gain a slight price advair 





yarn 
round” 


itage. 


turally every manutacturer 1s anxious to 


it costs, but this price bargaining 
cts as a boomerang Phe cate 
quently interio1 Che result 
shows in the finished product 
injured 
(on the other hand thos ho “pla 
proal 
oO profi 


; nh) 
avorably 


ott Nn 
is only 
natur 


] 
Sales 


y salt 


luct like 


t. Lhe 


situated 


y mill 


efore tha 


ver the market conditions, the prices 


for Outssett Yarns are 


the quality. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns ir 
Numbers and Descriptions. 
Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


t what 


] ] 
asker 


1 all 


anaes. Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 


larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agen 
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t 
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AMERICAN YARN 
© PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N.C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


of 


High Grade Combed 
and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 


Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 


FORREST BROTHERS 
119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 


SOUTHERN YARN CO. 
911 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY 


52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


G. J. LOERZEL 
166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 


THOS. S. TULEY 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


more is expected in a large way from 
the wire trade, at least for some time 
to come. 

Knitters, especially in New York 
State, are still pleading inability to 
pay current rates and are complain- 
ing of an unsatisfactory demand for 
their product. 


Value of Curtailment 


Reports of curtailment in certain 
quarters of the South are not receiv- 
ing the unqualified approval that 
might be expected. The majority con- 
tend that one of the curses of the 
varn business today is the determina- 
tion, when conditions improve, to run 
mills at night. While it is believed 
that the majority have sufficient busi- 
ness to operate their mills to full ca- 
pacity on daytime schedule they depre- 
cate the practice of keeping ma- 
*hinery moving at night. 


Business News 





Bahnson Co. Has New Office 
in New York 


The Bahnson Co., humidification. en 
vineers, manufacturers of the Bahnson 
llumidifier, formerly located at 439 

iith ave, New York City, have re 
cently moved to larger offices at 93 
\orth street. 

This change was prompted by a de 

e to be nearer the textile center to 
vetHer with the necessity of obtaining 


re spa duet their increasing 


\ppointed N. Y. Manager for 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Kalph Wingate Knox, who for the 
four vears has been general adver- 
ing counsel for the George Batten jo: 
Inc.. has been appointed New York 
manager of the Diamond State Fibre 
(o., with offices at 423 Broome St Mr. 
Knox has had a wide experience in the 
rchandising of nationally advertised 
ind nationally distributed products, hav 
been connected with the Fairbanks 
ile Co., the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
American Chicle Co., Columbia Gra 
phaphone Co., and Hudson Motor Car 


Nc 


Holeombe Textile Equipment 
Co. Formed 


he Holcombe Textile « Equipment 

( Inc., Birmingham, Ala., was recently 
rporated with a paid in capital stock 
$40,000 of an authorized $80,000, to 

* over the assets of the Holcombe 
Bunch Builder Co. The new company 
formed with the idea of expanding 
munch builder business and also for 
purpose of perfecting and marketing 
ral other specialties which the com 

is now working on. The officers 

new company are the same as 

t the former organization, being 

llows: G. C. Illingsworth, president 
treasurer; H. H. Holcombe, vice- 
dent and sales manager; R. D. 

n, secretary and patent attorney. 
(dition to these officers, who are 
irectors, the following have been 

the board: W. D. Tynes, presi 


Wastes Unsatisfactory 





Prices Irregular, Stocks Small, 
Consuming Call Limited 


Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is quiet and not altogether satisfac- 
tory. The tendency is towards larger 
accumulation of material and as this 
is not meeting any increase in con- 
suming demand softer prices are 
observable in some quarters. Some 
low-priced offerings of linters have 
been made recently. The whole situa- 
tion is rather trying to the patience 
of the many men engaged in this 
merchandising proposition, but they 
have plenty of company as conditions 
are very similar in wool wastes, noils 
and similar raw material markets. 

The market is generally optimistic 
on high spinning grades - look 
ing for improvement in the lower 
grades both spinning and stuffing. Sak 
strips are at high prices selling up to 
24c to consumers but occasional small 
lots can be picked up on the street 
vielding the dealer a fair profit at 
the price above mentioned to consum- 
ers. Imports have been running 


‘heavier during the last few davs 


chiefly in picker and fly some of it 
consigned to Detroit. 
shopping 


Machiners are 
around for low-priced for- 
eign threads but meeting little suc 
cess The high prices asked for the 
hetter class of threads makes the 
shoddied material quite dear when 
garnetting and other charges 


are 
added 
Current Quotations 

Peeler comber ........... 220 —22 Vi 
Peeler strips Raanaeiy A dies 21% 22 
Kayptian, comber 21! 22 
(hoice willowed fiV......... 11%—1z 
Choice willowed picker 9 9! 
Egyptian, strips 2 24 
Linters (mill run)........ 5MG— 8M 
Spoolers (single) Pate ek iO mt 1H 
Fine white cop T's 1S« 


Waste Trade Note 


The next regular meeting of the 
Cotton Waste Exchange will be held 
Mar. 3, at the rooms 222 Summer St., 
at which time the following applica 
tions for membership will be acted 
upon: active, Wm. L. Bagby, asso- 
ciated with Cosmos United Textile 
Works, Inc.; transfer, I. Burt Lazarus 
from Lazarus & Co., to Premier Fibre 
Co. Prior to the meeting the Board 
of Directors will appoint a commit 
tee to nominate candidates for the 
officiary of the Exchange, such com 
mittee to report at the annual meet 
ing which will be held Tuesday, Mav 


———$—$— 


dent of the Hardie-Tynes Mfg. Co.: W 
W. Crawford, president of the Ameri 
can Trust & Savings Bank, Birming 
ham; C. F. De Vardeleben, president of 
the Alabama Fuel Co.; and L. Sevier 
president of the Alabama _ Associated 
Manufacturers 

The company will soon open offices in 
Fall River, Mass., in charge of H. H 
Holcombe, with a force of salesmen anc. 
demonstrators, in order to serve the 
eastern territory. The company now 
maintains branches in Greenville, S. ( 
Charlotte, N. C. and Atlanta, Ga 
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‘oJumins ON (ompxany 
(orron Yarns 


77 Summer St. _ 
Boston, Mass. 








Telegraph Telephone Write 


For uniformly satisfactory 


Weavinse-—COTTON YARNS-—Knitting 


Sold by 
‘*Industrial’”’ 
are Good Yarns 
INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


Room 922, Webster Bldg. 327 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 


Carded and Combed —Gassed and Ungassed 





6. S. HAWES @® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 42E Forms 


AND NUMBERS 
mat muy Lf 8 
LALO WOLEARS 
: COMPANY 


52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 















COTTON § YARNS 











THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


320 Broadway New York 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 












EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 


* Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed+—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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ERS OF 





MANUFACTUR 







‘The Halliwell ene | 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 





Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 





High Grade Combed fiir’ ie 


Manufactured where climatic conditions are ides!. 
Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 


| FALLS MANUFACTURING CO., Granite Falls, N.C. The Halliwell Company 


ne nents 3 P. L. Gilkey, Lafayette antes »» Phila., Pa. PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








James Austin & Son thewm. 4. [OR TM ER’ S500. | 


260 West Broadway, New York | 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 


Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns —For All Purposes —— 
Insulating Yarns a Specialty Ontario and Lawrence Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 













ROTTENBERG SONS CO., Inc. 


YARNS KNITTING TRADE 


564 Broadway se: se: NEW YORK 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 






Philadelphia Boston 


Icemorlee Cotton Mills pees yarns” 
T L 


2dand Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA K. 


Incorporated 
Mills 1 and 2 


Carded and Combed Knitting Yarns 









| MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Speols, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


| FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { Fer, "oolen Mille} WE SELL | 


Selling Agents 


HAGUE and CAMPBELL UTICA, NEW YORK 






“EASTERN OR SOUTHERN. | | THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W#NDS0R Locks, conn 


anufacturer: 


GREY OR PROCESSED MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS Siti, hit! 


Advice Based cn Our Experience of Thirty Years in In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 

E. J. Bleaching, Dyeing, ney Etc., at Your Service needs Cassette eink OnB s, Jacks, 

McCaughey, 51 Arlington S P. NOVELTY YARNS Spirals in Cotton COTTON WARPS Spools and Tubes 
Doseeeeeeaineenterecienaeeanciaetenenieeerteensentemnnintainatieemennineterineteaiern ania eee eel Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 





RICHARD B. LEWIS ASSOCIATES 


YARNS 24-30 South Clinton Street 


All Descriptions Chicago 
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COTTON MARKETS 





Cotton is Firmer 


’ 

On Crop News 
Yrade Apprehensive of Effects of 

Continued Southwestern Drouth 

— oll \ eevil Fears 
The bullish features in the cotton 
tuation do not appear to have be- 
eome conclusive enough, from the 
standpoint of values as a long range 
position, to create a great deal ot 
ing power above the 25c level 

te summer and early autumn de 


erles in the tutures marker. Lhe, 


‘ _ ‘ ° 1 E 

S peen sufhcientiy in evidence, 
. 1 

! 


1 
vever, to give the market very 


firm undertone during the week. 
\fter the advance to 25.17 for July, 
Lincol 
Day adjournment, prices reacted to 
24.62 for that position, as the demand 


iediately following the 


tapered off and there was a disposi- 
tion to secure profits on previous pur- 
Otherwise very little selling 
pressure developed and the market 
firmed up again on the large domestic 
consumption figures for January, the 
continued reports of a strong spot 
situation, the continued dry weather 
in the Southwest, and rumors that 
early investigations pointed to an un- 
usually heavy 


chases. 


emergence of boll 
weevil from hibernation this season. 

Of these which carried 
prices into new high ground for the 
month and approximately 150 to 175 
points above the low levels of late Jast 
January, the reports of a strong spot 
situation are still supposed to refer 
most largely to cotton showing staples 
of an inch or over, particularly 1 1/16 
inch or 


factors 


longer. Private advices 
reaching here leav« 


doubting that such 


little room for 
cottons in the 
South are very scarce or in very firm 


Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures, N. Y.) 
Closed For Week Closed 








Option Feb.10 High Low Feb. 18 Chee 
Feb, ..... 24.07 24.28 23.99 24.97 20 
March ... 24.27 24.60 24.05 24.47 20 
April) .... 2444 24.65 24.35 2464 + .20 
May -.-. 24.61 2496 24.40 24.81 0 
Jun -.. 24.73 24.95 24.65 24.95 fr .22 
July ..... 24.85 24.25 24.62 25.09 24 
Ang ; c 24.80 25.09 24.80 “0 
Sept. ..... 24.90 19 24.84 20 
a ae 24.70 15 24.50 20 
Nov ‘ca See 02 24.03 29 
MOC. cscs, BERT 3 24.51 ‘ 28 
Jan ~ooe 24.62 25.00 24.40 24.85 23 


Spot Fluctuations for W eek 
(Middling) 


N York N Orleans L’pool 





Fri, Feb. 13.... 24.75. 24.500. 13.724. 
Sat., Feb. 14..... 24.He 24.450. 13.694. 
Mon., Feb, 16... 24.45e. 24.35e, 13.524 
lues., Feb. 17.. 24.700, 24.600. 13.494. 
Wedl., Feb. 18.. 24.700. 24.65e. 13.67 
Mhurs., Feb, 19. 24.65e. 24.55¢e.  13.72d 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 


Stocks 








Prices This Last 
Feb. 1S week » 
( ston . 24.80 465,487 
New Orleans .. 24.65 338 
Mobile ....... 
“a nah .. 
) eston 88.069 
W Lo ow i 19, 584 
BOC a cave sas 24.81 85,364 
B MPG ccicssces 20 2.160 
Augnsta te 24.50 ! 36,776 
Me phis weeee+s 24.25 93,440 109,486 
St ouis 2 ee 24.50 3,487 6,339 
Hovston ; 25.40 567.519 250,615 
Rock 24.62 27.876 26,966 








hands, and it appears that merchants 
who sold them last autumn for for- 
ward delivery are being forced to pay 
a very high basis to fill their engag« 
ments. 

Owing to the difficulty in securing 
such cottons and the increase in the 
basis, many anticipate that mills will 
be forced to use shorter staples before 


} , lh 


the end of the season and that this 


will open a very good trade outlet 


for the cotton now held in the loc 





tock 
Rain prospects for the Southwest \bove is a view in one of our Thatcher Mills whicl 
leveloped after the holiday but failed produces combed roof superior qualitv and uniformity 
to materialize. A few light rains o1 or mereerizing 
wers were eported val S ( nbmimne pinning and ercerizing Stal dard S,.P- 
its but were generally admitted t \lercerized Yarn is truly a standard of quality and knitti 
be inadequate, and the drouth situ Ze 
on in that section naturally becomes : 
more serious with the nearer app STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
if the planting séason. It is cast 


ng CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


Canadian Representative: 
and doubt as to the belt generally has Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, TORONTO, MONTREAL 


from the Government on boll weevil 


? ized Yar 
emergence from the Tallulah station Mer cerize al n 
until the middle of March. The talk fim 
Fan unusually SS SS VS ES 


loubt upon the probability o 
other large crop in the Southwest 
been intensified by the rumored 
heavy survival of boll weevil. 


There appears to have been no defi 


s 


nite or official basis for these rumor 
and no official statement is expected 





















survival fits i 
into the preconceptions of many in 


the trade. 


heavy 


It may be recalled in this connec- 
tion that the report of Dr. Coad last 
year indicated a survial of only one 
weevil to two tons of moss compared 
with 127 to one ton in 1922. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
dav’s closing quotations in the lead 
ing spot markets of the country, with 
the usual comparisons: 


Mercerized Yarns 


Mercerized Cones & Skeins 20/2-80/2 Natural and 


Feb Feb Last 

Market 10 18 Ch'ge year Sales 
Galvestor 44 24.80 2 30.10 
New Orleans 24.4 24.65 F 7 
Mobile 4 ’ 2.2 f 7 
Savannah 2.27 624. & ‘ 
Norfolk 24.38 24.8 3 
New, York 24.55 24.71 1h a. 
Augusta 4.19 24.5 8 48 
Memphis $.00 24.2 fi " 
St Louis 4.0 24.50 () 
Houstor 24.60 25.0 4 om 4% 
Dallas 24 24.30 2 1.45 7,321 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked** are not delivered on 
contract : 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


WHITE GRADES 











gi eee eee, ee’ Ne CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
M. FE Sst 1 
+S. GM 7 7 774 
: = , - . . Operating Its Own Cotton Yarn Spinning Depart- 
s L M a ‘a 75* m* ats ment (formerly Dixie Spinning Mills) a Modern, 
“s. G. 0. 3.00% 2.95" 37 250 is" Electrically Driven Fine Yarn Mill at Chatta- 
ge ne : " nooga. 

YELLOW TINGED 
G. M 25* ° * > 
sé : a ‘ ; . 
ae ea bo" 1.00" 1.0 75° . Philadelphia Office: 300 Chestnut St. 
oe ee Se p Chicago Office: 166 West Jackson Blvd. 
a ‘ 
on M a Representative—Canada, Slater & Co., Toronte. 
**G M l 1.2 44 
“Ss. M 2.00% 2.00% 1.75" Sf 
“MoM 2.76" * 250% 2 é 
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Sa ies 






Write us 


about this Tester—Uni- 
versally used for meas- 
uring the bursting 
strength of textile 
goods and fabrics— 


re 2 ee 







EOL RS 


Hand or 
Motor 
Driven 


Sonoco “Yarnsaver” Cones 


is assured because it is always preceded by 







our OK at every stage of manufacture 


Sonoco Products Company, Mfr., Hartsville, S. C. 
Cones, Parallel Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores 


Eastern Office, 410 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 
Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 





JUMBO MULLEN TESTER 
Write Dept. T2, B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc.. Holyoke, Mass. 











| MASON’S 
_MILL RUS 












J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick Finisi TAPES ana BRAID 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R,. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





, KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO, 


Manufacturers of 


Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics : 
SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


NORTH and SOUTH 


Wherever You Go 
YOU FIND MASONS 


Conscientiously constructed of the right 
materials, they invariably make good. 
In cotton, woolen and silk mills both North 
and South, Mason Mill and Machine Brushes 
continually demonstrating their practical 
utility, satisfaction and durability 








United States Testing Company, Inc. 
General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 
TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 
TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford Shanghai 










You too should use them in your plant and 
avail yourself of their superior featur 


es. 


ieee 


| 


Give them a trial 







We also refill brushes 
MASON BRUSH WORKS 


Chas. A. O’Neil, Agent & Mer. 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


C. MOORE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Jacquard Harness Twines of all! 
kinds on hand and made to order 


506 Market Street, Phila. 


LINEN YARNS 


Linen Threads and Jacquard Harness Twines 


FLAX AND FLAX NOILS 


Ramie Noils 


ANDREWS & COOK 
66-72 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Domestic Staples Quiet 
itthe Change in Egyptian Uppers, 
But Sak. Slumps 
Boston, Fern. 18.—There has been 





tle change in the character of de- 
ind for domestic premium cottons 
in the attitude of sellers; there is 
lack of cotton, but stocks are firmly 
ld and such price tendency as exists 
against buyers. Prices of quarters 
a shade firmer and for full 1% 
hard western cotton of strict mid- 
ng grade 43c is the bottom of the 
irket with most shippers holding 
r 44 to 45c. 
From a high for the season of 
$69.85 for the March Sak. option on 
saya market, touched Feb- 
rary , prices sagged rather stead- 
ily as they touched a low of $62.50 
vesterday and reacted today to $64.40. 
rhe latter is a net decline for the 
week of 540 points and in the mean- 
time shipment Sak. of medium grade 
has declined 7% to 65c. Offerings of 
low grade Sak. are increasing and 
prices are relatively weak, while top 
grades are just as firm as ever. The 
fluctuations of Uppers have been rela- 
tively narrow with medium grades 
for February-March shipment within 
c of last week’s top price; small 
quantities of spot Uppers of medium 
grade are reported available around 
3d4¢e. 
Current Quotations 
\verage prices for February-March 
shipments of middling and _ strict 
middling hard western cotton ( full- 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 





6 in 2Toto2st ( 21 tod 
to k& it 281.4, to29Ue 9 todik 

s ! SL Vie L tod2hy 
16 in 4 tosh  tosi 


n 42 todd ' tod 

lohn Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
cotton for Feb.--Mar. shipments, 
Egyptian, c. i. f. Boston as follows: 
Medium Sakellarides 65c, off 7™%c, 
irom Feb. 11; Medium Uppers, 40'%c, 
off Ye. They report closing prices 
Feb. 18 on the Alexandria exchange 
s follows: Mar. (Sak.) $64.40, off 
540 points from Feb. 11; Feb. (Up- 
pers) $35.15, off 10 points. 


Texas Cotton Situation 


Summary of Crop Prospects Shows 
Probability of Little Reduction 
By Oliver C. McQuage 

lhe eyes of the cotton world are 

Texas. This is no exaggeration. 

With linters, the state has this sea- 
son produced about 5,000,000 bales. 

\nd everybody is anxiously look- 

to the Lone Star state to see 

t it will do about cotton acreage 

the coming season. For it is here 

any substantial increases are ex- 

pected. Especially as there is a dis- 

inct feeling among the trade that 

grain prices, as compared to low 

m prices, will induce, automatic- 

a reduction of cotton acreage. 

‘)f course, any close observer 

vs that Texas is such a broad ex- 

e that what applies to one sec- 

does not fit another with respect 


om 1 
gcricultural outlook. But all are 


accustomed to thinking of the state 
as a whole as it gets ready each year 
to do its planting, particularly in cot 
ton. 

During the present season the cot 
ton acreage in Texas was the largest 
in history. Present indications are 
that but little, if any, decrease will be 
shown during the crop year of ae 
25: It is possibl there n ay be an in 
crease. 

Summarizing Texas as a whole in 
its cotton outlook, it may be said 

First, there are no convincing evi- 
dences of a reduction in cotton acre 
age, despite the lower price of cotton 
as compared to last year and as com 
pared with grain prices. 

Second, West and South Texas 
may have an increase in cotton acre- 
age. Interwoven with unsatisfactory 
cattle prices is the dryness of ranges 
in the state, affording but little grass, 
plus the scarcity and high price of 
feed. 

Third, East Texas will probably 
use less fertilizer and reduce her cot- 
ton acreage. 

Fourth, the black land belt of 
North and Central Texas is expected 
to show no pronounced change from 
last year, 
cy to diversify more, and feed crops 


although there is a tenden 


are not as sufficient as they were last 
vear at this time. 

Fifth, that while there is a notable 
deficiency of subsoil moisture in the 
state, it does not appear that farmers 
are thinking of diverting their pres 
ent ideas of cotton planting. If con- 
tinued drouth should cause the cotton 
market to show a good advance, it is 
thought that 
their cotton programs 

Sixth, it will no doubt cost more 
than last vear to put the crop in the 


; ; le 
erowers will enlarge on 


ground on account of high prices ot 
labor, feed and fertilizer. 

Seventh, chances seem to be that of 
less per acre yield than last year. 
Nature gave Texas one of the most 
remarkably open falls known, which 
added measurably to the final outturn 
This was followed by a dry, open 
winter and with spring and summer 
rains comes the weevil menace. 


Reduce Capital Stock 

Fort Worth, Tex—At the an 
nual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Worth Mills in Forth Worth 
Texas, this week, Lloyd M. McKee, 
president, announced that when the 
concern Was organized a capital stock 
of mt. 100,000 was subscribed. of 
re $100,000 was for overhead 
losses which had been antici] vated in 
starting. These losses had been so 
far helow expectation, he said, that 
the stock would be reduced to the 
original figures, $1,000,000. All old 
rectors was re-elected. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A. T. Baker & Co 
Inc., Manayunk, manufacturers of velours 
and plushes, have offered for sale to the 
public $850,000 of 15-year, secured 614% 
sinking fund gold notes, being offered 
rough the firm of Schibener, Boen 
ning & Co., Philadelphia 
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Fine Combed Yarn 


from the 


LENOIR COTTON MILLS 


The Spinner of a fine yarn such as is produced by 
the Lenoir Mills is placed under a handicap to ade- 
quately describe it lherefore instead of using a lot 
of superlatives we prefer to send samples so that 
eavers and knitters can judge for themselves. 
Let us send you asample. Test it in every possible 
manner. Compare it with the best on the market 
40s, 50s and 60s 


Lenoir Cotton Mills 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co 


Moore Cotton Mill Co 
Caldwell Cotton \fill Co 


20S to 5 Carded 40S to 60s Combed 


Address inquiries to the main office 


LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 
J. L. Nelson J. L. Nelson, Jr 


[reasurer Assistant | reasurer 


@tosrcato 


McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine Cotton Yarns 
especially adapted for the making of Laces, Voile, 


Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods and for insulating 
wires. : : : : ‘ : 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR U. S. 


(Except New England States) 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES 


(Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island 
New Hampshire, Maine and Vern 


NORMAN C. NAGLE 


80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


PERUGEERRU TE 


(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


LEAGUESEL EULA 





for Kniitin and Weavin Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, =n CO. a. Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. | | 


_ Passaic, N. J. 


a —er 


mM WANS WA SEHD ENA PEN LAD SERA RDNA HANS EUD TH AAT Te ET ¥ 


SUS | 





ag AAS QQ SAG NYU UAE SUULNDNGN RU AD EU DYNES YUU ERA REE ARS 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. Wanted Wnsees cad —- | 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 



















Incorporated 1904 





FALLS FINE 
Tops and Worsted Yarns | | yjq WOOLEN 
FOR AND 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting MILLS MERINO 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures ees aaa YARNS 





Philadelphia Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestr ut St. 





. ye, i n,n SS SS en Si Se 


G. F. Landman & Co. 

308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
WEAVING 
KNITTING YARNS 


Worsted— Mohair—Merino— Woolen | 


Bradford and French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “‘E” 





UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 






ap i Ts. Fi Sh. Sa Te i RT 


| 





- — $$$ 
Se ah. en, Sa, ine, Ee. Ke, Sin en he, ee eo Man ie em, he he Ee i Oe 


| 
0. J. CARON | 


WORSTED 


and 
WORSTED MERINO 
YARNS 


166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 








French Spun Worsted Merino 





FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WQORSTED woo.en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK | 





YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE Virginia Worsted Co. Park Worsted Mills 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
10 High St., Boston, Mass. 


JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. 


Selling Agents for 
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Small Demand From All Trades 
Spot Lots at Lew Pgices- 


Outerwear Mills Wait 


Market Awaits 
New Goods Orders 


Dullness is apparent throughout the 


tire market, dealers reporting spot 
talling-off. No trade is 


ot 


usiness also 
interest 

there 

nquiries from 


isplaying importance 
slightly more 


en's wear mills than 


elne 


n yarns, 


rom dress goods or knitters, the lat- 

being particularly quiet except for 
ovelty lines such as cheap cashmer: 
uixtures for use jersey cloth. It 
s reported a number of such manu 


icturers are endeavoring to turn out 


low priced fabric to imitate woven 


ashmere effects. here is not, how- 


ever, sufficient business of any char 


icter at present to keep spinners en 


caved even at their rate and 


current 


is 


le average spinner finding con- 
racts on their books nearing com 
letion with no new orders to take 
their place. This has caused a cer- 
tain amount of price cutting. 


Stocks Not Large 
of 
of the situation from the standpoint 
of the spinner is the reported absence 
of excessive st 
manufacturers’ 
majority 


One the most favorable aspects 


ocks in spinners’, 
dealers’ hands, the 
in each trade being unwil- 
ling to accumulate stocks which they 
relieve might result later to their dis- 
advantage. 
regulating 





or 


It is stated spinners are 
their current production 
closely to consumption than 
luring any previous period of dull 
demand, so that tuture violent fluctu- 
tions from this cause are diminished 


more 


this extent and when interest from 
manufacturers increases this policy, 

continued by a large enough num- 
er of spinners, will turn the market 

their quickly. 
permitting their 
to run out 
ones, believing 
to drive sharper 
the 


favor more 
Manutacturers ‘ar 
resent yarn 


ithout placing 


contracts 


ne\ 





1 ' 
ee ave 


with 


ey will 


\ rains spinners 
purchases. 


rg buyer stated 


longer 
As one 
instead of buying 


postpone 


rn at this time he is accumulating 

cash reserve in bank which will 

v ] to pa ish for spot lots, 

le ire ictu ill needed, to cove! 

rs the receive from 

t vhicl Il resul n 

ng é varn be 

inal e ne nners for this 
ess het words \ 

9 t ers will be in 

e! ce ( business ind 

l t ece es le for cerT- 

numbe oO t s tT Loods he 

vO out an cash for this 

1 yart Chis example is typical 

—_—_= ers attitude at this time and 








Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-12s to 2-16s, low com....1 40—1 45 
2-20s to 2-248, low %...... 1 55—1 65 
2-20s to 2-26s, 4 blood .1 65—1 75 
2 26s to 2-30s, 4 blood 2 75—3 85 
2-30s to 2-32s, 4 blood, S.A.1 85—1 90 
2-32s 14, blood, domestic 1 85—1 15 
2-206, % bloed.....sec000:1 D—2 WW 
2-268, % BlOOR... 1. cccees 2 00—2 05 
2-36s, 3% blood.. wr 2 10—2 15 
2-32s, % blood..... 2 30—2 40 
2-36s, % blood...... ; 2 35—2 45 
2-40s, % blood............2 40-2 50 
2-50s, high ™% blood........2 60—2 65 
2-508, Time... cc cwececee ....2 75—2 80 

‘ DRO i vn diew nes ece wows 3.15 3 20 

j 

explains the present state of the mat 


ket to a large degree. 
Low Prices No Incentive 
It has also resulted in a_ slight 


ai- 


mitted the amount of business placed 


lowering of prices, although it is 


at even the lower prices has not been 


sufficient upon which to call the en 
tire market lower. Spinners point to 
the fact quotations for the past 
month have been based upon wool 
values considerably below _ figures 
spinners have at any time recently 
been able to purchase wools, even 
taking into consideration the easing 


of values during the past few weeks. 
Quarter blood yarns are priced upon 
a basis of $1.10 wool in contrast 
current prices in the wool market of 
25 So that for them to sell 
still a lower yarn price level could 
not be done over any length of time 
by any spinner. 

A medium sized contract for Brad- 


with 


SI upon 


ford spun men’s wear mixtures was 
placed this week at $2.6714, $2.70 and 
$2.72! for 2-36s and 2-40s_ halt 
blood which are all approximately 


five cents under market prices. These 
mills have in many instances enough 
yarn on order to run them on heavy- 
for 
immediate purchases unnecessary un 


weights several weeks, making 


less they are confronted with excep 


tional bargains which they cannot 
afford to turn down. Dress goods 
mills are waiting for spring style de- 


French System 


ee eee .1 60—1 70 
206, THER GUATOOR. 6.65 csces 1 75—1 85 
Se) ROR ois.6 eee eee 1 95—2 05 
30s, 3% blood.. 2 15—2 15 
30s, 4 blood....... 2 30—2 40 
ee SS” .2 45—2 55 
ae ae eek Pa genes pare 2 70—2 80 
GOR wcsccccce se Sace 3 10—3 20 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-20s, low % blood..... -1 45—1 50 
2-18s to 2-20s, 4 blood ..1 65—1 75 
2-268, % blood..... 1 70—1 80 
2-30s, % blood...... 1 75—1 85 
2-208, %& blood. - ..1 85—1 95 
2-208, % blood...... ; 2 30—2 40 
French Spun Merino, White 
ak cog Re ‘ 1 75—1 85 
30s, 60-40.... a ...1 85—1 9 
30s, 70-30. 7 ; .-.1 95—2 05 
30s, 80-20... +r .2 05—2 15 
velopments before going ahead and 
are marking time in regard to varns 
\fter the popular lines have be 
ound it is believed this trade will 
again come into the marke tor tal 
amounts of yarns for their duplicate 
ders. 
Knitting Interest Small 
Outerwear demand for yarns 1s ex 


tremely small 


ind dealers report hi 
this ] 


Small lots 


changed hands at prices five cents un 


business week. lave 


der the lowest figures named by spin- 


ners. These mills are turning to a 


until the openings «re completed and 


business begins to flow in as a result 


ot fabric orders. The event to which 


so much importance was attached 


seems to be exerting a minimum influ 


ence on this market and spinners find 





litticult to trace anv sizeable amount 
%§} new business as a result of the 
fall opening here seems to be no 
quickening even in the matter of 1 
quiries and taking everything int 
account the market is) just about 
where it was at onth igo 

1 | 1 1 

Che market is still waiting tor bus 
ess and consumers of varns for then 
part are rather of the opinion that by 

little waiting they can secure more 
itistactory being concede 
somewhat 2 t ips, that 

eh point nd tops h 

) - | ] ] + 

een reached < 1 moderate i 
cline mav develop Certain it is that 

anufacturing pressure it 
1 . ] 1 ¢ 1 ] 1 
riced Varns Wil no et up at ha 
received additional etu rom. the 
allure of merino wools and tops t 
mamta price vitl whi thie 
opened the veal 

Business, such as it is, is chiefly in 
spot lots for quick delivery Ihe 
placing of forward business is at 
minimum and will apparently await a 
settlement to a lower level of wools 


and tops, unless some marked change 


larger extent than before to the use should occur in the goods market fol- 


of rayon and cotton yarns which art 


being used at the expense of worsted, 


and many dealers believe that this 
spring will be more of an artificial 
silk season than worsted. Worsted 
carpet yarns in contrast to the rest 
of the market “present a steady ap- 
pearance although not as strong as a 
month ago. However there has been 
no price cutting of consequence h¢ 
cause of lack of raw materials, and 


{ fairly steady demand. 


Waiting Yarn Market 
Goods Market Reacting Slowly 


Tops Sell Of 


Boston The worsted varn mat 
ket does not seem to have discovered 
anv particularly rosy outlook up to 
the present and will continue to drag 
long in an unsatisfactory condition 


BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Feb. 17 


/ 


(Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Bradford market for tops shows improved tone 
for medium and low crossbreds. 


ing up cheap lots, and these are now difficult to find. 


Users have been quietly pick- 
Top- 


makers are firmer in their attitude, and a fair amount of busi- 
ness is put through on basis of 30d. for 4os. prepared. 


It is 


felt that bottom of decline is about reached for these sorts. 
Fine crossbreds and merinos are still in buyer’s favor with 64s. 
quoted nominally 71d. and 56s, 49d. 


Botany yarns are neglected with 2-48s. at 7s. gd. 


Spinners 


are expecting further business in medium and coarse cross- 


breds. Some contrac s 
those on German account. 


are 


now fully 


specified, especially 





lowing the opening of fancy worsted 


Che outlook is a little more promising 


for dress goods and knitting varns 
but lower prices in these latter com- 
modities are less likely than in the 
finer counts, on account of relative 


streneth in crossbreds wools and tops 
(Juotations, 
this than at 
period during the vear. 
from strictly 


in this market $2.45-S2.50 and could 


be 


as published, are nearet 


nominal week any 


‘Two ly 
I 


fOsS 


made 60-645 are quoted 


probably bought ct the lowet 


figure 
Top Prices Drop 


Slump In Bradford Affects Boston 


Noils Hold Firm 
LOSTON lop prices Have hee 
1 ‘ ' 1 1 1 
narked down ail along the line th 
eek the decline being greatest in fine 
om S2.10-S2.12 to SI.935-S2.00. an 
In bloods from S1.83-S1.90 to $1.78 
: / 
S le n th 1 ) 
Nip I> 
et \ ( \ (| t € ere .) 
Hit aa! 7 2 t ") 
" 6 
} ence t é 
» + 
e rf I ) ( 
! une f et 
ri e ¢ tine t 
; tha 4 f | 
, i ) 1¢ t 
( t Vie mn 1 nport houre 
s 8) or 30 rre 1 C { 
Linnd +1 a S71 40-8 
g ¢ jute fO-S 1.4: 
~ ; , — 
| tuation 1s not V le € wif 
iny t rm by tanda top ¢ 
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5 eee AND MERINO RNS S 
D eaewens SPUN WALK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.|I. 
en nee ewer THOMAS H. BALL fd fn YORK 


a 
BOSTON SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND 






TOULSON YARN CO., INC. - 
Bridgeport, Conn. PHILADELPHIA SILK THROWING CO. 


Novelty Yarns Commission Throwsters 
of a higher order 
of Every Description 





RAW SILK and RAYON COMBINATIONS 


Seg N. B. KNEASS BROOKS "22st “Inthe Heart of the Hoviry Indust 














Rates no Higher Randolph and Jefferson Sts. 
[Sic TRTRTTRSTANENA RRR | For Superior Service PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
[m| I [=] 

SUULNEVANOANA TENA NINN NUNULENENYONENTENROVESUOUONLEVONEROUATOOEST EU OAT ELORUEAUSDOEDONEE ETD EDOAL SAHA TEED POORER ENTE A UONDLEDUASOEU TOD ETENET DTD RNR APT ao 
|| OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION |_ Mohair and Worsted 
S = |z=2 > 
E i ' . 
7 RAW & THROWN SILK a LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS 
e la aca one aL Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 3 
= ere eee Z 200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. C 
= = ‘ L ll, Mass. 
~ CHICAGO = Mills at Lowe ass . 
= E 
S _ | SUVWWWVYVYVYYVYYYVYVYVVVVVYVYYYYYYYVYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYYTY 
~~ = 
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CONES Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 

COPS -~- SKEINS THROWN SILK, Tram 
& Randolph eS Jefferson Sts. apicccoonne Artificial i 
Philadelphia, Pa. 






SPRUCE WORSTED CO. 


Spinners Worsted Yarns for Knitting Trade 
Bradford System 


Mills: 73rd & Elmwood Avenue. 






PHILADELPYIA 











WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns | 


| 
For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills | 





vee Tinsel Thread 





Best Quality Harness Twine S 
30-38 East 33rd St., New York || | 


Silk Throwing Mills 
CARTHAGE, BEACON and YONKERS, N. Y. 





JOSEPH A. MIDDLEBROOK, INC 


Commission Combers and Top Makers 


Freight P. R. R. Coopers Point Station 


Freight P. & R. Linden Street Station Star Worsted Company 
Phone: Bell 1958 Keystone 20601 YARNS 


Camden, New Jersey FITCHBURG MASS. 











ART SILK TOPS and NOILS spootse TATE srecra. || || Rockwell Woolen Co | 





auras Manufacturers of 
S. FEATHER CO. anufacture wad MERIND YARNS | 
110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. KNIT GOODS SPECIALTY CO. FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 





ici - ss : CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decoration Yara: | 
SSS 








lo. 


11. 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


ire not offering any tops but are 
content to sit tight until the down- 


trader to predict the character of the 
noi] demand likely to be met with dur- 





























movement comes to an end, ing the next few months. Fine noils 
is expected in the very near have been in demand for so long a 
Very little new business period that it would seem to indicate 
nto the market during the week, that the class of fabrics into which 
erate quantities of ™% blood these materials go have met with a 
alesis eiaciienicrens ieee ape 
+ | 1913 |{ 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 
| semen =e 
| 400 + eee 4.00 | 
| | 
|_| 
HTT § §° 
| 
| 
{3.00 
2.50 
12.00 
150 
——— 2-50s AustRALIAN 
—— 2-40s ABroop fr 100 
—"— 2-365 *%Bioop 
cocee 2-32s %Broop 
Liittitiiiits 6596 














¥e blood sold were on levels 
or of the buyer. Taking every- 
thing into account the undertone of 
the top market this softer 
than at any other period this year. 


week is 


he noil market is somewhat de- 
pressed in sentiment. Things are 
oving so slowly. An element of 


nxiety seems to have crept into the 
| interrogation ‘““How is the mar- 
et” That noil small is 
tite close to the truth but new busi- 
ness is smaller and it is quite difficult 
ders to turn over anything at 
profit. No impulse has come to this 
irket from the goods market. 
is dificult for the Summer Street 


stocks are 


very popular public reception and are 
likely to be again in strong demand 
this year. Production of médium noils 
last year was relatively limited but the 
demand was good enough to take care 
of all produced. This year is likely 
to see a decrease in production of fine 
noils and an increase in production of 
medium noils. 


Current Quotations 


Tops Noils 
SEPP eer ee $1.9)-2.00 125-128e 
TS  ! Prroree errs 1.78-1.80 118-1206¢, 
High % blood......... 1.62-1.4%) 105-110¢ 
Aver. % blood......... 1.55-1.57 95-1000 
Low % blood.......... 1.40-1.45 9) Me 
High ™% blood..........1.37-1.40 &5- 900. 
(RRR er 1.25-1 .26 75- 80e 
RE ais hba Js: 2 seen se eun 1.15-1.16 7T0- The 
a DE OP oper ee 1.48-1.10 5- 70e 
OE Pe aG eeike wee cuseenns 1.05-1.07 ih Te 








\rtificial 
Active Again 


Silk Turns 


Renewed Interest After Day or 
Iwo of Quiet Following Price 
Announcements 
wing a day or two of quiet 
the dealers and users of arti 
silk took stock of the situation 
ing the announcement by the 
Company as to prices for the 
quarter, the market turned 
igain. Dealers reported an 
inquiry from the knitters and 
the hosiery trade. 
The premiums of the last two 
montls were apparently still in force, 
tvere was at the same time a dif- 


ference of opinion as to just what 
premiums were being paid.  State- 
ments that the 25c, 30c and 40c pre- 
miums were the regular thing, were 
considered as erring on the side of 
the optimism in some quarters. Other 
sellers have as a general rule revised 
their prices to put them in line with 
those of the Viscose Company. 
Opinion throughout the market 
seems to be unanimous to the effect 
that the larger company acted wisely 
in naming the prices it did. The 
statement of S. S. Salvage, vice presi- 
dent of the company which sums up 
the matter, was in part as follows: 
“We feel that it must be apparent 
to all our customers that we could 
raise our prices very materially and 
still sell all our production, but we are 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wits Ghornton, RP. J. 


MERION WORSTED MILLS 





~~ » ~ ‘ 


—— || Fine French-Spun Worsted ial Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Mill and Office ‘ 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





87 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING 


means that 


THE 
EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS 
EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Have attained the highest degree of perfection in the 
production of Woolen Yarns for the knitting and 
weaving trade. 


FOUNDED 1836 








Woolen and Merino Yarns 


WEAVING Oh KNITTING 


Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 












JAMES DOAK JR.COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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MILLS: 
KINGSTON, PA SILK WORKS 
NANTICOKE, PA. 
150,000 SPINDLES COMMISSION SILK THROWSTERS 





oo i Ls ioe 
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DORRANCETON 


February 21, 1925 


BRANCH OF 
DUPLAN SILK CORP., 
HAZLETON, PA. 
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HOSIERY TRAM 








and throw it for you. It will be handled Canton Tram, 





same care as material destined for the specialties. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
135 MADISON AVENUE 








WEAVING TWISTS 


Send us your raw silk. We will inspect | Duplan looms which are famed for quality. 


by the same organization and with the Tram, and Combination Yarns our 


3 a —. = 


Tussah Tram, Hosiery 


'S 6M DYE WORTGS.we. 


We 


3419 Richmond St. incl 
Philadelphia, Pa. G4 
Just Dyeing to Serve You 


specialize indyeing 


Woolen, Worstedand Zephyr 


yar 


Knit Underwear or 
Knit Outerwear 


Which has been Dyed, Bleached or 
Tinted on Rodney Hunt Machines 
lasts longer because it has not been 
stretched and strained in the process. 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


66 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 


ns, for the Knitting 


and Weaving Industry. 


Bathing Suit Colors 
Sweater Colors 
Winding and Reeling 
Balling and PacKing of 
Hand Knitting Yarns 


Kettles up to 
siete Capaci id 
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Silk Yarns—Continued 


it willing to depart from our policy 
price stability.” 





Prices are as follows: 
A Quality B Quality C Quality 
unbl’ched unbl’ched unbl'ched 
oS ae $3 40 $3 15 
Denier. . 3 25 3 05 
Denier > 10 2 90 
Denier 3 00 2 75 
Denier... 2 90 2 70 ve 5 
Denier. 2 45 2 30 2 10 
Denier x 2 9 
Denier 3 ") “i 
Denier 75 6 5 
\ ombination yarn prices are as 
llows: 
‘ Den ellulose 
18/16 double extra A raw silk $4.8 
16 double extra A raw silk 
1 extra A raw silk 
» Denier cellulose 
louble extra A raw silk . l 
» double extra A raw silk » 45 
5 double extra A raw silk..... 3 65 


Spun Silk Quiet 


Business Quiets Down With Prices 
Holding Steady 

The slight spurt of buying noted 

the spun silk market recently did 
not hold, and conditions were again 
inactive. This situation is not caus- 
ing any great concern to spinners, 
for they are sold up solidly through 
April. They will have only nominal 
quantities of the single yarns avail- 


able before May 1 and _ practically 
nothing in the ply yarns. While 
confident that broadcloths will be 


used for fall, mills are not yet show- 
ing any interest in May-June deliv- 
eries, and even the drop in franc ex- 
change did not bring any activity in 


the schappe yarns. Prices are as 
follows: 

60-2 $6.15 80-2..5..6... 285-85 
50-2 nS DE vcs caren eee 
Ps 6 66 08 oes nD. 60 60-1... 4.80 


Thrown Silk Steady 


Prices Slightly Higher, but Market 


Quiet 
The thrown silk market was quiet 
last week and such interest as was 


reported consisted mainly of buying 
for spot deliveries. 
seem to 


Mills in many in- 
have some goods on 
contract but the higher rate of opera- 
tions has put their calculations out of 
line with what they thought 
would need several months 


stances 


they 
ago. 

Several houses reported that the 4 
thd XXA crepe yarns tor flat crepe 
Were active last week while at least 
seller commented on a demand 
for Canton thrown silk. Organzine 
Was rather quiet as was hosiery tram. 


one 


Prices are as follows: 


(%) days basis) 

Organzine, 2 thd XXA in skeins $8 05 
lay Tram and 4 thd in skeins 7 45 
Jay Tram, 5 thd on cones ; oa 7 35 
Wepe thd 65 turns on bobbins gow 

repe, 2 thd XXA on bobbins 70 
8 45 
ope ile ind 4 thd n bobbi: 5 % 


New Rayon Yarns 
T. Jackson, Ine., 32 


} 9-331 Fourth 
\venue, New York, have announced 
Placing two new artificial silk varns 
the market, one under the brand 
“Advance” and the other under 
The company states that 
latter brand is particularly well 
ted for manufacture of hosiery 
inderwear while the 


rows 
Vis, 


former is 


useful for general purposes. The 
“Advance” brand is carried in from 


300 to goo denier in three twists and 
is said to lend itself particularly well 
for throwing purposes in making 
[ and novelty yarns. T 


fancy 
“Travis” brand is earried in 


The 
various 
deniers. 


Du Pont Fibersilk Prices 


Similar to Those Named Elsewhere 
in Market 

The Du Pont Fibersilk Co. has 
announced prices on artificial silk for 
the second quarter, effective Monday 
of this week, following fairly closely 
the changes made 
of the market. 
and 200 denier 
former remaining at 
at 


other sections 
\ quality in both 150 
unchanged, the 
$2 and the lat 
The B quality the 
denier has been advanced from 
$1.80 to $1.90 and the C quality in 
the same denier from $1.50 to $1.80. 
The B quality in the 300 denier has 
heen increased from $1.60 to $1.65 
and the C quality in this denier from 
$1.45 to $1.55. 


in 
is 


ter $1.75. in 


150 


The company however advanced its 
\ quality in the 170 denier from $1.90 
to $1.95 and in the 450 denier from 
$1.50 to $1.65. The A quality in the 
200 remains 
$1.85. 


denier unchanged = at 


Tubize Names Prices 


Fine Sizes Unchanged—B and C 
of Others Higher 


New prices for the second quarter 


of 1925 named by the Tubize Arti- 
ficial Silk Co. of America, effective 
Monday of this week, showed no 


changes in the quotations on the fine 
grades, that is those sizes below 100 
On \ grade 
was unchanged while slight upward 
adjustments were made in B 


denier. 100 and above, 
and C 
grades, similar to those made by other 
factors in the market. 

In maintaining its prices on the 
fine sizes, the company enters _ its 
second vear with these quotations un- 
changed. This is particularly signifi 
view the active business 
which the Tubize Co. has experienced 
\n 


cant in ot 
on the fine sizes, as noted in the 
nual Issue of TExtTirE Wortp. 

B. R. Clarke, vice-president of the 
company, stated that action in 
holding unchanged prices on the fine 
sizes and on A quality in all sizes was 
a reflection of the company's desire 
to maintain stability in the market, 
which it regards as a most important 
feature. 


its 


The complete price list of the com 


pany for the second quarter is as 
follows: 

Denier rR ( 

mm $3.15 $2.59 
7 3.05 o m0 
sO 2.90 ° 40 
MH) 2 80 ” 40 
> OS cic Owe 2 70 ? 30 
a ee. 2 30 2 10 
SRR RES 2.10 1.90 
BE caeG he awe 2.00 1.85 
ra 1.90 1.80 
MY Weitcneeses 1.90 

a hast ewewks 1.80 

180 
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EP Silk on 


5 Hosiery 


Crepes at 


95 Madison 


| ¢ lephone 


Passaic, N:. J 


Purbotville, 


Pa 


g 


ey Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silks 


a Specialty 


Quills or Beams x 


Silk on Cones < 


id Hosiery Tram 


[LA 


A 


CALA 


f 
I 


AIDA 


A 


Avenue, New York 


Madison Square 3200 


AQ 


MILLS 
Netcong, N | 


Mittlhinbure, P 


Erwin, Tenn 


DOC 


ACACIA CCC Gag S 


WOLF, STRAUSS & CO., INc. 


65 Madison Ave., New York 


Bemberg Tram 


(The 


Look 
Feel 


Ideal Yarn) : 
Ss Like Silk | 
Ss Like Silk 


Distributors of the Celebrated 
| 
t 


Wears Like Silk 











ADE BY A KNITTER 
FOR KNITTERS 





Rayon for Spot Shipment 


We have it, but at present in 80 Denier only. | 
This size on cones or twisted with 1, 2 or 3 
threads of Japan makes a beautiful chiffon 
stocking and at a popular price 
} 
| 


If interested wire for sample cone or cones 
while our limited supply lasts 


GEO. B. PFINGST, Inc., 
302 Chestnut St., - Phila., Pa. 


Silk, Rayon, Rayon and Silk 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 


Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. 
Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 






Immediate delivery 
can now be made of 


he famous 


PATARD |, “BRETON” 


‘Angora |MINEROL “F” 
Rabbit Wool — Emulsion for Batching 


in balls and skeins is a proved 
Highest quality 
Lowest prices 

PATARD-CHATELAIN 


Lons le Saunier (Jura) France 


DD 
_—e ne JR d Murphy, Pres 


@ bh Sy 
‘of 3 Yh yy , 
i A | \j \ \) 
TANS WY \} 
NO. ANDOVER, MASS. | AMERICAN DYE WORKS, INC. 
: Tulip and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia 
DYERS and BLEACHERS of WOOLEN and WORSTED YARNS 


For 
BATHING SUITS AND KNITTED NOVELTIES 
Art Silk and Worsted Single and Two-Tone Effects 





and satisfactory 


emulsion for 
Worsted and 





BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 
_— Works: Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. —, 






~ 
~ 
) 

¥ 


~~ 
wa 

ue 
Ay \ 





J. J. REUTLINGER | 


160 FIFTH AVE. MOHAWK. BUILDING NEW YORK 
Wire Heddles Mill Supplies 
FALSE REED WIRES 
Hard Paper Spools and Quills 











Tape Condensers 


for uniformity, evenness, strength and 






'|GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 7 , 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. Chicago Wool 


||Reworked Wool,Wool Waste Company 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


increased production 


SCOURED WOOL 





Let us show you what D & F Tape Condensers on 
your carding machines can do for you. 


General Fiber Co. 200 Summer Street - Boston 


° Reliable Graders of : . 
D. & F. Card C ot bee : ae 18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago 
lothing WOOLEN RAGS 140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 

Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 





Ask for catalogues on the complete line of 


D. & F. Wool Machinery 


THE STANDARD OF AMERICA 
SINCE 1632 






SHIRLEY MILLS 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 
Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
roreicn WOOL vomestic | 
252 Summer Street : — BOSTON! 






——— 


Also Custom Carbonizing and Picking. 
Sales Office: Boston, Mass. 
(Chelsea Station) 
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Market Of About 5% —Reduced 
Offerings May Prevent Break 
In Australian Wool 
Loston.—The wool market is. still 
There has 
en no reaction of importance to the 
is expected that 
usiness will come in steadily rather 


vaiting larger business. 
voods opening and it 
than in any spurt. This will please 
1¢ trade equally well as there is no 
eason to force sales and the trade 
in well afford to wait until the mills 
me into the market. 
The larger wool houses are making 
Ww concessions but smaller houses 
indling scoured wools are encounter 
exerted 
v the banks to bring about a reduc- 


ig certain selling pressure 


ion of stocks and also smaller loans. 


Woolen mill demand for scoured 


shown any 


wools has not expansion 


nce the opening and on the whole 
disappointing to traders 


who in the course of their operations 


1as_ been 


n scoured materials have lifted prices 
to levels relatively higher, it is said, 
lan combing wools. 

Any break in the Australian mar 
t has been headed off by the inten- 
tion of the holding brokers to offer 
50% less wool for the next 
months. This may be con- 
strued as indicating that actual buy- 
ing power of interested nations is un- 
equal to absorbing full offerings of 
the Australian clip. The Australian 
‘lip is larger by 250,000 bales this 
vear and this amount with an addi- 
tional 100,000 bales will constitute the 
surplus in the Australian market at 
the end of June if the proposed pro- 
gram is carried out. 
varently are going to be in much 
less urgent demand this year than in 
924, though Japan and France are 
kely to stay in the field and the 
‘nited States will probably take more 
than last 
vere altogether subnormal. 


four 
action 


Merinos ap- 


vool year when imports 


France 
likely to sustain the merino situa- 
ons. Wool manufacturing in France 
quires a [ 


minimum of 500,000,000 


uunds annually, the greater part of 
e consumption being merino. Sheep 
reeding in the republic has slumped 
emendously war falling 
om 16,130,000 animals in 1913 to 


782,000 in 


since the 
1922 a decrease of 390%. 
he 1925 clip on the basis of 7 
unds per sheep will approximate 
1,000,000 pounds leaving the balance 
be obtained by imports. 

\n English explanation of the de- 
ine of Australia and 
mdon is that merinos have become 
p-heavy coinciding with a falling 
f in trade due to the inability of 
inners and manufacturers to 


n inflated values through fabric buy- 


merinos in 


pass 


BRITISH WOOL CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., Feb. 


17 (Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD) .—Balance of Colonial wool retained in this country 
in January was only 46,000,000 lbs. or one half normal pre-war 


amount. 


Reexports included 7,000,000 lbs. to United States. 


Exports of British wools are still large being 6,000,000 lbs. of 


which 3,000,000 went to United States. 
Prices for British wools at Bradford are about steady. 


Special meeting held at Bradford regarding proposal to export 
200 Angora rams from South Africa to United States. Embargo 
upon exportation is asked for on ground that American demand 


for mohair and mohair products 


ers to the ultimate consumer. Sine¢ 
weakness developed in the Australian 
markets there has been a pause in 


business in the various consuming 


centers. The Australian clip is not 
a particularly fine clip; running more 
to ordinary 60's and 64's quality, and 


this is causing attention to be paid 
to some i the South \frican wools 


which are of a superior quality and 
length this season. Phe crossbred 
situation is more sound than that of 
merinos. Stocks in consuming hands 
are comparatively low. 

Receipts of domestic wool in. the 
Boston market for year to date show 
a decline of approximately 50% as 
compared similar period last 
vear falling from 
803,000 pounds. 


with 
15,535,000 TO 7 
Imports on the other 
hand show a large advance of 70% 
rising from 
year to 45,000,000 pounds this year. 


27,000,000 pounds last 





would be restricted. 





wool tney 


for the period named 


W ool Receipts 


Keceipts of domestic and toreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila 
lelphia and New York tol week 
ended Feb. 14, with total or yea 
to date as compared with those of a 
imilar period in 1924, based upon 
lat compiled by the Market News 
Service of Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, Department of Agricul 


ture, are as tollows in pounds 


RECEIPTS AT BOS N 


(Quotations 
(Corrected at Close of Business Wednesday) 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Dime GOIMIMS 6. cs cccccecescccecs 68—69 
SS een erage 58 —60 
Mt MN 636.044. 4 % Sw GSS B OLe we 67—6s 
SIGE e's, Sai as a'0,056 ib 6.bis. 5.0.66 OG 68—6Y 
Te CE ci 6ane eee bee Obes ee wes 68—69 


Michigan and New York _ 


Fine delaine . SSehid Oe miei aad 67—68S 
Fine clothing ..........+..+..-d4—56 
Me MN 5 6 bk 6 4'4-9.410'0'o 0 maecees 66—67 
Me RO ERs 395) 80 Sirens wiete arene 67—68 
Indiana, Missouri and Similar 
4 blood ; 66—67 
3% blood .. GUE nae Sis .. .67—68 
Me BIOOE cccicss or ° 67 OS 
oe ee ea 57—59 


California 
(Scoured Basis.) 


Mortnernh, LZMO; 2 «svccaae 1.60—1.65 
Sp’g middle counties. ......1.388—1.35 
Southern, 12 mo. ..........1.18—1.23 
Fall free Pe ere eee vy oo ee 


Pall Getects oo. ccitcecewes 4 101.35 
Carbonized .......eeeeeeee+1.25—1.380 


Texas 
Re Ee i 1.60—1.65 


Fine Smo. ese Ge, no wives & 1.50—1.5: 
Wime PR 2 cccccnccseesicns 1.45—1.50 


Pulled—Fastern 
(Scoured Basis.) 


.e Verner, rene ee rete ; .1.60—1.65 
A-Super (coe aan stan keee—s. 00 
B-BSEper ..cccccccosvcceess 1.18—1.25 
C-Super ....... : ° oe. -95—1.05 
Ce Ect vane wcasos ane 1.40—1.45 
Medium B ...wccscsncs ; .1.25—1.35 
Medium C .....ccccveesees 1.00—1.10 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis.) 


oe ee ae Pe. =F 


Do. 14 bid. nue vitae seek 

Fine & fine medium clothing.1.40—1.45 

ME RIDGE 6 wsiesic ees ee ..-1.80—1.35 

A OS eee ee ee Pee 1.20 1.25 
Utah 

ERE ae ee eT 1.60—1.65 

Wie MeGiGM 2... cccceseces 1.50—1 .55 


Colorado and New Mexico 


ine - ‘ 1.55 1.60 
CD ecitnneeawwas ead 1.26—1.34 
ee ED 40:5 a aceia uaa arecn 1.38—1.44 

Nevada 
(Scoured Basis.) 

Fine am at ae 1. D2 1.55 
Fine clothing .............1.88—1.44 
Mohair 
Domestic 
Best combing ..... Ae eRe 83—88 
OSE: COMMENT. 0c ace cecteussens 73—78 
Kureign (In Bond) 

ND 2s dc Weed eee eee 6 Kwa ews 50—55 
CN oo. kxsenesnc ex endi ene sewe 40—50 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 
clr Hound.) 
Scoured Basis—Cape: 


Super 12 months : 1,.39—1 . 45 





Super 10-12 months 1.25—1.35 
Austratiian 

TOs 1.65—1 .60 

64s 1.42—1.48 

5S8—60s 1.26—1.32 
Grease Basis: 

Montevideo: 
os 60 60 70 
6s 4 Oo 
SOs yO G1 
Buenos Aires 

i4 18 no 

40s 14 to 

Foreign—Carpet 
Grease B in bond) 

Aleppo Washer 1, -49 

Angora 27—29 
Awassi Washed i i+ 
Karadi Washed 11 i 
China Combing 55—3 

VE Bog a ee oe. 

W'l'd filling Peer eye Tre ey 3 

Szechuen ass't 31 

Cordova .-o2—o8 
Khorassan: White, 1st clip......30—31 





2nd clip 23 
Mongolian: 42 
Manchurian —34 
Black Face : 35 
Servian akin wool. ......ccceees a3 tn 
East India: Kandahar......... 40—50 

WH ose wdsensedawiteness 64—T 

PO on se, ee kee ene ee ee een a 68—78 


LLL LLL LLL LL 


Quotations Easier 


W ith 


Prices Off in) Sympathy 
Foreign Markets 

PiILADELPHIA—Acting in sympa- 

thy with foreign conditions, the local 


market has been easier this week in 


all Ta les. Domestic fleece wools are 


approximately 2c lower, grease basis, 


with similar proportionate reduction 


in asking prices in territory wools. 


Trading in the latter class is so re- 
stricted in this market, particularly 
in combing wools, it is impossible to 
name a specific figure as representing 


the current market. Clothing grades 


ire softer than combing because of 
larger stocks vet in dealers’ hands 
Prices of foreign wools have de- 


clined to a greater degree than has 


vet been noted in domestic, super 12 


n oured Cape being quoted at 
$1.36 to $1.40 in bond, which com- 
re 1 $1.50 to $1.55 asked a 
ont ig while Australian super 
ire quoted at 3) 55 to SI 600, in 
ond, comparing with $1.05 to $1.70 
i ke 1 Seve weeks ago 
Montevideo 36s are quoted at 03¢c 
to 65¢ in bond, comparing with 67¢ to 
OR formerly asked Pulled and 
( ( Wool re otf Se trom top 
prices paid a month’ ago and several 
irge sales have been reported this 
veek at the wer level 


Pulled Sales 
\n important feature this week was 
the reported sale of 1600 bags of fine 
and medium pulled wool by a local 
dealer. This sale is believed to have 
included both A and B with 
prices averaging 5c iower than pre- 


super, 


vious selling prices for similar wool. 
Another dealer is reported to have 
sold 70,000 Ibs. A super, in the 
grease, at $1.05 which would probably 
cosi $1.40 clean. 

During the hundred 
super of good quality were 
sold at a clean price of $1.28, the 


week several 


> 
, 


bags of | 


manufacturer being approached at 
just the time when he had to secure 
this particular grade of wool quickly 
for current orders, and is a high price 
in the present market. 

\ fair interest continues in carpet 


wools, both in cheaper erades roing 


into carpets and in higher priced 
wools for overcoatings and similar 
bri These wools are firmer than 
inv other class and dealers report 
ules during the week at full market 


a softer tone 
dealers 


Ohio wools stating 68c 


There has been 


prices. 


in domestic fleece grades, 


specializing in 
ic the 


top figure now asked for fine 


d laine 

Fine clothing of this quality is held 
at 58c to 59c and quarter and three- 
eighths at 68c, small lots at slightly 


under these quotations representing 
Combing terri- 
nominally un- 


changed in price, are slightly easier. 


trading for the week. 


tory wools, while 
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Especially Adapted for Squeeze Rolls 


“All-Steel Cap” Wood Rolls 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


66 Maple St. Roll Dept. Orange, Mass. 
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LOGEMANN 










Baling Presses 


From year to year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But 
| 


TTT Teer 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 


E ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 

| vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 

We solicit your inquiries. 

= 

_ LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 
MAIN OFFICE & WORKS 

3 o 7 ° 

SB 3100 Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The-Sargent Backwasher 


and Backwash Dryer 
For Obtaining Clean Card Sliver 


The Sargent Backwasher appeals 
to mill men who realize the value 
of clean wool in producing the 
best worsteds. 


This machine gives the sliver the 
same care that is given the 
scoured wool in the first place. 


The Sargent Backwash Dryer 
allows of perfect temperature and 
moisture control. There are no 
heated cylinders—currents of 
heated air—not metal contact dry 
the sliver. 


The illustration shows the two 
machines in combination, although 
the Backwash Dryer may be used 
with any make Backwasher in 


Its many practical improvements 
(evolved by Sargent engineers) 
make it the most up-to-date 
method of washing carded wool 
sliver, and just the machine in 
the dye house for washing 
Vigoureux and dyed tops. 


THE SARGENT BACKWASH DRYER 
cannot injure the sliver. The old I : 
tendency toward harshness in connection with card 
backwash drving is disappearing. dyed top 


Send for further information 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. Graniteville, Mass. 


sliver or 
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- COTTON FLOCKS - 


FOR FLOCK DoT FABRICS 
Guaranteed free of fillers or foreign matter-Write for samples 


CLAREMONT Waste Ma. Co, derr'w, CLAREMONT,NLH, 


INO CD TAL AS 


ALL S:7ZES THR ALL PURPOSES 


ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept -. ANN ARBOR MICH.USA 








Birch Brothers 
TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY. INVENTOR 
OF “CORONATION” CONTINUOUS CRABBING, 


CLOTH OPENING and FOLDING. PIECE END 
SEWING MACHINES, ETC. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 





WACK TR 
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Recovered Material 
Awaiting Mill Call 


Goods Opening Negligible So 

Far—Graded Rags Firmer 

Mill Waste Hesitant 

The quiet situation in wool manu- 
facturing covering the purchases of 
additional raw materials is not affect- 
ing the reworked wool industry so 
far as production is concerned. Tak- 
ing the industry as a whole it is prob- 
ably running 100%; any short time 
in one section being more than offset 
by night work in other sections. This 
industry has had a remarkable come- 
back and all the propaganda of the 
virgin wool enthusiasts has been com- 
pletely ineffective in scaring away 
manufacturers from a steady if not 
increasing consumption of these fibres. 

No reaction of importance has yet 
developed between the reworked wool 
market and the woolen branch of 
manufacturing as a result of the 
goods opening. Woolens are fairly 
high priced and wool, its wastes and 
by-products are of sufficiently high 
values to make any decline in woolen 
cloth unlikely. This market offers a 
cheaper supply of desirable fibre than 
could be obtained elsewhere and under 
the stress of competition woolen men 
may pay more attention to reworked 
materials in the months to come. 

A better demand for rags seems in 
prospect. The recent shake-out leaves 
the ‘market in a better condition to 
meet the normal demand for rags and 
clips. Knit stocks foreign and domes- 
tic are the best sellers. 





Importers are 


* | 
RAGS, SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE | 


TEXTILE WORLD 


offering moderate quantities of stock- 
ings, papermill felts and_ similar 
materials at firm prices. The situa- 
tion in softs is now more favorable 
to the holders and better prices are 
likely in view of the limited stocks 
of this material which must be pur- 
chased at some price or other if rag 
graders are to continue in business. 
A better mill demand for graded 
materials will in all probability furn- 
ish the impulse to a good recovery 
in mixed rags. 


Wool wastes are moving too slowly 
to suit the traders on Summer St. 
There are a number of young men in 
the waste business, it being one of the 
popular methods of gaining an 
entrance into the wool trade proper. 
They are industrious and energetic 
and yet do what they will they find it 
very hard sledding in absence of a 
good sized mill demand to furnish a 
ground and background for the mar- 
ket. 

Interest is veering in the direction 
ot woolen wastes which as a matter of 
fact supply the only cheap trading 
fibres available They are all in an 
unstandardized condition and to speak 
of a woolen card waste, for example, 
whether white or colored, means noth 


ing in dollars and cents until the 
sample has been actually seen and 
handled. One or two. parcels of 


choice woolen card waste have sold at 
high prices recently. Much depends 
upon whether a mill can use the par 
ticular accumulation ] 
trader. 


offered by the 
One lot of choice woolen card 
waste ranged all the way in its tra 
ing operations from 32 to 45c. 





Quotations 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


Wool Waste 


Lap 
ee PN eS a dae 
ne ee oo 
Medium Colored .......... .o— .70 
Ring— 
Fine Australian........... 1.55— 1.60 
eee 1.48 1.52 


Thread White Worsted- 
Fine 


IN calc cine a ea kc es 1.15— 1.18 
Ee Odea de pa sie wh .92 95 
1% Blood .... il 8 te ~t— SO 
0 ere statins spat 6H— .75 
Thread Colored Worsted 
PIR Bh aia se 6 Nb OOk& ade MG 58— .68 
SE ae ane eee 8 oo 
ME, Saisie ea mas heehee 48— .52 
i Sackusccdaneneaes 1 a) 
Oe er ee 38— .42 
TE bb Shanescescesnse< 28 2 
Card— 
ame WOle .cacse ecunkae ee ae 
Medium White ........... .44— .50 
Fine Colored ad ky cat 20 22 
Medium Colored .......... .1— .12 
Reworked Wool 
Cents 
Serges per Ib. 
Blue howe ceasecescecwune bet 3—31 
Brown coecece eens 31 oe 
Green cae (ctcReb ddsae seus 30—31 
EE Cathe hia DAE ae otk es mth 35—36 
DL -S.op has cRSav We wencsse seus 25—26 
Knits 
fo ae eT tee eee 73—76 
Red . ema il Mas ask aes Wee HOI 
Swede ahes ahi ne eee eee & 39—40 
Merinos 
eG PROS cuvescésaresssescce SD 
Fine dark.. ; oi sseee ZI—22 
SR "ee ceccee Soo 
Worsted Skirted 
OS PEE Pe Tere eee 28—30 
” wale seus Soa cccese Shon 
a hab ouaweoaatana 21—22 
Ae ree ere 25—26 








Men’s Wear Clips 
W orsted— 
Dark 
Light 
Brown 
Blue 
Black 


re eee en ag 19—20 
| er rs ‘ ; 17—18 
Sua weigh gare sie a eee: ; 1ISs—20 


ae 27—28 


ae wee weet ae . 27-2 
ain acedcew oun Jian aa 25—26 


Women’s Wear Clips 
Serges 


ao ee ‘ 53—H 
NE) dh sae Whales et naen 64 - 28—29 
Pe. VGNicsadviank &aa%ae .. 27—28 
Brown biee ee aeekceels ens -e OOS 

TT Peer ee Perr ere Tre Te ‘ 
RAMING <nivavdecdewe ey ‘ 24— 25} 
». | re 32 


~ 


Merinos— 
Lo ae | ee 15 16 
Fine light ..... ean 2614—27 
Fine dark 

Serges 
Light sie Ww piel ator 18 19 
Brown sii ; 7 
Blue .. a7 oe ane 15 14,—16 
Black .. evratiod we 2 
S, dc¢0Auacce wees ; a 
Green wee, aan 16 

Knit 
White ecw wkcas, ae fi 
Black 
Red . 
Drown 
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“THE BROADBENT” 


HYDRO EXTRACTOR 


FOR ALL BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


These machines are unquestionably the most solid and 
substantially constructed extractors on the market 


4 


Electrically driven type No. 4 


Write for Catalogues Showing our various types of machines arranged to be 
driven by Steam, Belt, Electricity or Water Power 


Free access all around the Machine—Smooth and Silent Running—‘Cottonfield 
Brand” English Roller Leather—Tomlinsons Wiping Waste Machinery— 
Threlfall’s Self-Acting Mules—Greenhalgh Willows 


Sole Agents in U. S. A. 


T. V. COTTER & SONS 
179 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Machines 





for 


All Classes of 
Woolens and Worsteds 


also 


Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 

















-~MiCleanser 


An Ideal Scrubbing Powder for Mill 
Floors—Leaving no Scum or Slippery 





Surface 
A Perfect Solvent of Oil-Grease and 


Dirt, in Combination with a Non- 
Soluble Scouring Base. 





—RRUPACTURED p> 


ASHEVILLE NL ee 
r, Cc 
WE DENISON MES 






NATIONAL 


Safranine 8 B 





Absolutely Harmless to Skin or Article 
Being Cleaned. 





Sample Sent on Request to Any Textile Mill 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 


Successors to 


NICHOLS MFG. CO., ALSO CHAMPION 
CHEMICAL CO. 


OFFICE AND WORKS—ASHEVILLE,N.C. 


A basic Red 




















\s a self shade, National Saf- 
ranine 8 B yields red shades of 


extremely bluish tone. It is suit- 


able for printing; for the manu- i A SS AV I N G 


facture of lakes; for the dyeing eee : 

ees : h A chemist in a New England dye house—one of the largest in 
of cotton ee os: a een the the country—tells us that he finds D-SIZ-O 25% stronger than 
coloring of leather and paper. the material he had been using. 


In general, its dyeing and fast- And yet D-SIZ-O costs no more. The result is a very material 
saving. Write for quotations and sample. Make comparisons. 
We are satisfied to leave the decision to your own good judg- 
yellower types of National Saf- ment. 


ranines—A and 6 B. 





ness properties are similar to the 


HAZLETON SYRUP CO., Hazleton, Pa. 


A comparative test of this new D om sy ] 7, oe O 


“THE 250° DIASTATIC MALT” 


National Safranine will demon- 
strate its wide adaptability. 


‘ Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. accepted theories of matter but 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. the conscientious expert service 


ee Stes en tent back of WARREN SOAP is 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto — * 
more firmly established than 
ever. 


! Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 


D © 77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Al IONAL YE Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 





S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
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Limited Interest 
In Coal Tar Dyes 


Vat Indigo Paste Has Severe De- 
cline—Favorable Situation 

For Buyers 

in coal tar 
and dyes is still below 
vet not without promise. 
age figure covering a number of basic 
materials 1s 5% 


intermediates 
normal and 
Che aver- 


Interest 


‘ lower than a month 
ago. There is strong competition for 
business and this has led to a rather 
unexpected and quite severe decline 
in vat indigo paste which has de 
clined sharply from 17'%c to for 
immediate shipment. This is said to be 
the lowest price over several years 


Isc 


and seems to suggest over production 
on the one hand and below normal 
consumption on the other hand. The 
cotton industry which is a large user 
of this commodity is settling into a 
better position and it is not unlikely 
that the low price of 14!4c quoted 


during the week will be the bottom 
price of the year. 
Textile demand for the finished 


products shows no particular expan 


sion but the situation seems quite 
promising with probable larger de- 
mand from the woolen industry in 


prospect. It is said that when the 


present purchasing power of the dol 


lar is taken into account textile in 
dustry is getting dves at less cost 
than before the war Research has 
had good results, production costs 
have been reduced and savines have 
been passed over to customers. 
Prices for standard dyes open the 
vear on a much lower level than at 


the beginning of 1924 as the follow- 


ing table indicates: fanuary 





1925 

\cid) black standard a0 
Orange IT a) 
Fast red F...... no 
Fast vellow 2G If 
Metanil vellow 70 
asic Auramine O 1.15 
Malachite green 1.80 
Victoria Blue 2-50 
Rhodemine B, ex con 6.25 
Methyl violet 1.50 
Bismarck brown R. 60 
Direct black 0 
ee, ie ‘ ‘ 40 
Vat vellow paste 12 per et. 10.00 3.00 


Wood extracts are moving a little 
more freely and hematin crystals are 


in better call by woolen mills with 
quotations ranging from I4e to 20¢ 
depending upon quantity taken and 
covering power of the material. The 
artous 51 degree extracts are un- 


changed for the week, fustic quoted 
Y-l1¢, logwood 7-8, sumac 6! 7c and 
Wood imports 


orange 7-7'4¢c. 


osacve 
SALE 7 


continue limited. 


Canada’s Imports 
The imports of woolen and knitted 
goods into Canada 
months of 


for the first nine 


1924 amounts in value as 
follows: 
Cloth $19.811.218 
Carpets 1.367.487 
Knitted Goods 4.728.181 
Yarns 2 


680,258 
863,269 
209,847 


Made up 
Pressed felts 


_ 


Total $30,660,260 


~ 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 
PE, G50 Gta Ga 3 ob cers 177 — 
Alumina-Sulp. com.... 1%— 

SS re 2— 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp.. 314— 

Potash, Lump........ 3— 
Ammoniac, Sal. whit 

6b anknesenenenes 6 — 
Bleach powder, per 

100 lb. works, car- 

ee ee rae 190 — 2 
ee! UNG a vss0s ceux ‘ 4144— 
Calcium Arsenate...... s — 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 

ME Gis i ntceae eh cue 5%4— 
WE it ca ceaenawes 4%)— 
Copperas, ton.......... 12 00 —18 
Cream of Tartar...... 21 — 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib.... 135 — 2 
Formaldetivde spot.... .— 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 90 —1 
Glycerine (C.P.) bbls.. 19 — 
TD nceeee ve aan tot 201%4— 
Yellow Crude...... 18 — 
Hydrosulphite Cone.... 24 — 
Lead—Brown acetate... 144%4— 
White (crystals)..... 15 — 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 300 — 

Potassium — _ Bichro- 

TBTO ce ciccsccsceces 8%4— 
Chlorate crystals..... 7,— 
Permangan tech..... 14 — 

Sodium acetate 5 — 
Bichromate .......... 6144— 
Bisulphite, 35¢7...... 1%4— 
WUE pine 605 + eetews 8u4— 
PUORNMOE . pc acccwees 3u— 
Prussiate vellow..... 10%4— 
Sulphide, 600, fused. 3u%— 
300% crystals......... 2% 

Tartar, emetic, tech.... 26 — 

Ti ——CPV OURO. nos cicnee 41 - 
Bichloride, 50 deg.... 164%4— 
P, Ms naxenexeins-< 61 — 

TRG TROT. kc os cv svcvcee s — 

Acids 

Acetic, 280% per 100 Ib. 3 12 — 3 

Citric crystals......... 45 — 

Formic, 900%......e-ee: 114%4— 

Banctic. FBG. ...cccceees 6 - 

Muriatic. 18 deg. per 

109 Ib. in t’k cars so — 
Nitric. 36@42 deg. per 

Be Bes deecocnvenes 25 —6 
CS a wise eive Sraeaees 11 — 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 

ton in tank cars... 14 00 —15 
oi SE eee See 27 — 

Alkalies 

Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg. #1, 

Borax. Crvs., bbls..... 5 - 

Potash, carbonate, 

BT fale cdeves ns ee 514— 
Caustic, 88-92%...... T%— 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 2 00 -2 
Contract, 140 Ib..... 1 -1 
Ricarbonate, per 100 Ib. 2 00 2 

Caustic, 76% per 100 

a Kaa vies Cer are 3 75 -$ 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 310 — 

Sal. 190 Ib... ie 2 - 1 

Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Fustie: Crvstals.... 19 — 

Liquid, 51 deg... 9 

Gambier, liquid ~ 13%4— 

Hematine, erystals..... 14 — 

Hynerniec Ext.—51 deg 13% 

Indigo—Madras ....... 

Logwood Extract, liq 

— Ser errr 7—— 
EE, °6 nS ccxescees 14 

Osage Orange, Extract, 

Oe Sawa & 6-4:56-9r8'4-9bt 7 - 
Osage Orange Crystals 14 
Quercitron extract 

i Cee 6 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 

> ear 4u,— 
Pixtract, stainless.... 9l— 
Tanniec Acid, tech...... 3s — 
Dyestuffs Intermediates 
Alpha Naphthol, ref.... 8h - 
CN paoresanaeeee as no — 
Alpha Nanh'ylamine... 335 — 
RD CRG esses kee 18 —- 
MS Abas kod we cee 06 a %4¢6- 

Beta Naphthol,  sub- 

 sxitwicaawee wae i 
TOCHMICEL ...cevccucs 22 — 

Dimethylaniline aia 34 — 

Metaphenylene Dia 

RENNES Siiaiee nis workers ” 
Paranitraniline ....... 1 — 


Oils and Seaps 
161%4— 


Castor O11, No. F...... 
Olive Oil, denatured, 
ley ec xkigae ys xen a 
PE isn ecient ° 
We Sears ccs cccese 
Stearic Acid, double 
RIE 55s die. on'ee ne 


Turkey Red Oil, 50%.. 


120 — 


10 
11 


14 
10 


90 


0o 
11% 


00 


99 


6 


61, 
8 
20 


«3 


or, 


90 


o-, 


oO 
~— 


12 


wn 
BS 
18 


or, 


~~) 


Adhesive and Sizing Materials 


Albumin, blood do- 
BONNIE “SG voce etiecaes on — 
Egg, technical........ iain 'o!, oe 
Dextrine—Potato ...... s — 
Corn, bags, 100 lb... 4 67 — 
Do, bbls., 100 lb.... 494 — 
Gum, British, 100 Ib.... 497 — 
Sy, iecse ace aaaien § 24 — 
a Seer re 3%— 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib.... 402 — 
i CN cantsnwwace cs 429 — 
Do., t. b., bags, 100 
| ORES EL ae 477 — 
SRE NRG ois acace were wcored 5604 — 
PEE, ca wicwae oy xeeeres 6 — 
ME Pea be cbii hese eb bs s — 
SOE eee ncenesnauhes 6 - 
Tapioca flour......... 5 - 


Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 





Black (H-acid)....... 32 — 
Black Columbia FF.... 60 

ee a Sarre re 233 — 
Rine, skv ordinary... nn 
a | 2 00 
a Be ee 22 — 
Blue, sky, FP....... 16 — 
Blue, Fast, RL...... 190 - 
Blue, Solamine....... 2 00 - 
Benzo Azurine....... ») 
Brown, C....cccccess 40 
Brown, Mi. ..-s2- eae de 70 
Brown, Congo G..... 8S 
Brown, Congo R.. 80 
Green, B.... os 4 90 
CONGO Choc occsanwwes w - 
Orange, Congo 60 - 
Orange, Fast S.... 1 & 
Ree. Pat Bessic< 90 
Red, Congo......... 45 
Benzo Purpurine 4 B 40 
senzo Purpurine 10 

Bac ceca anaes eae. 1 40 
Scarlet, 4 BA.. : nO 
Scarlet, 4 BS......... 2 10 
Scarlet, 8 BS..... 215 
Searlet, Diamine B 1 & 
WEOlOE) Des kedececskcves 110 
Yellow, Chrysoph- 

CD cactacnes een 0 
Yellow, Stilbene.. 90 

Developing Colors— 

Black, B. H 


Black, Zambesi.... 
Bordeaux, Dev..... 
Orange, developed. 


“ronal 
S 


POUIMGIING: sacs sveeces m 
Red, Dev. 7 BL.... 2 mh 
Searlet, Dev.......... 2 0 


Sulphur Colors 


i. ; 18 
Blue, cadet.. 2 80 
Blue, navy.... nO 
Brown ... eas ‘ 20 
Green . ; S5 
Green, olive...... 2 - 
Yellow 45 
Basic Colors 

Auramine 1 20 
Bismarck Brown... 5 
Chrysoidine .... 50 
Fuschine crystals 1” 
Malachite green.. 1 80 
Methylene blue 1 35 
Methyl violet 1 10 
Rhodamine B, ex 

OOO accks : 6 00 
Safranine “ 160 - 
Victoria Blue B.. 2 00 

Acid Colors— 

Napthol blue blk 40 
Naphth lamine 

ED OY Shak 6s<enace oo — 
Alizarine saphirol 3 2 
Alkali blue... ; 3°50 
Indigotine Dana She 7h 
Induline (water 

soluble) - A Th 
Soluble Blue... 2h 
Sulphocyanine 70 
Sulphone Blue R.. 60 
Patent Blue A . 283 — 
Rescorcin brown 80 
Guinea green. 1 Oo 
Wool green S.... 70 
Orange II. . 29 
Orange GG crys ‘ 60 
Acid fuchsine % — 
AsO CUS Lic 1... wees te 
Crocein scarlet...... 1 10 
PONS FOG Bisc cess ccies a) 
Azo vyellow.... - 110 
F Light Yellow 

° G ; 2 1 


F Light Yellow 
G 


to 
wu 
“Ss 


Napthol, yellow ..... 
Chrome Colors 


Aliz. Black B . 150 
Diamine Black PV.. 70 
Chrome Blue Black yw 
Chrome Krowu.. % - 
Chrome Green Hm — 
Chrome Yellow.. 5 — 
Indigo— 
Svnthetic 20% paste. nA 
CORTE a civk.nceacésts 21%— 


A ~ > 


e 


rotor 


1 


-~a» 


tore 





35 
85 
35 
an 
BO 
50 
20 


"90 


70 
90 


10 
10 


‘10 


70 


on 
0 


2 00 


25 


10 
00 


90 


‘15 


28 
9 
60 
60 
2h 
#0 
80 


2 00 


65 
00 


we) 
25 


00 
OO 


7 


a 
hO 
80 


85 
mm 
9 


‘~ 


20 
10 


2° 
oo 


x? 
3h 
Oh 


40 


“40 


“58 


Ze 
0 
10 





Textile Chemicals 
In Moderate Demand 


Fluctuations In Metal Prices 
Affect Copper. Tin and 
Zine Compounds 

Che general chemical market though 
in deliveries on contract 
the 
kalis, is on the average softer in pri 


more active 


of certain materials such as 
as compared with a week ago as well 


asa month eeo Manufacturers of al 
kalis have big business on thetr book 
this 


Bleaching 


and expect that deliveries vert 


will furnish a record. 
powder which is a pretty good ind: 
cator the of the cotton 


industry 1s moving unsatisfa 


condition 
still 


torily, consumers it is said being re 


ot 


luctant to take on contracts at current 


} ] | . » 
Phe, lave Yecome so 


prices act 
tomed to low priced bleach in 1924 
that $t.go seems to prevent any large 


hooking ahead of this essential corm 


modity in the bleaching department 
The compounds of copper and tin 

the textile 
thei 


used in industry are go\ 


erned in 


price fluctuations |} 
the movement in the metals. Blue 
stone and other copper compounds 
firmer this week lin erystals and 
bichloride are easier in price follow 
ing recent declines in the metal tin 
Sulphate of copper, “blue vitriol 


“bluestone” is now quoted at a min 


mum price of $4.65 for small and 
$4.80 for large crystals per 100 
pounds Fin biehloride is quoted for 
February deliverv 16-161%4c. in bat 
rel while the price of tin crystals 

zoe. Zine compounds are in bet 
ter demand and are likely to move 
to a higher price level following im 
provement in the metal The fused 
chloride is quoted 6-6!2c. in drums and 
the granular 7-7'4c. with the solution 
3-372! f. o. b. works Zine dust is 


in routine demand at &c. a pound in 


barrels 


Business in the bichromes and pru 


lates is routine Both the potash 


and soda prussiate are quoted frac 
the The 


hichromes are firm with contract with 


tionally lower week 


for 


drawals quite encouraging Stocks 


are not unwieldy and should the ex 
port situation expand manutacturers 
may advance their quotations fer de 


mestic made material 


tile 


In general tes 


chemicals, aluminum ch'oride 


meeting moderate demand at 3'4c a 


pound for the 35% material; antimony 


alt is domg a little better at 23c fc 
he 65% material; the hydrosulphite 
ind bisulphites of soda are approx: 
nating normal in mill consumption; 
crude argol is unchanged at 5%-6% 
per pound in casks. Copperas, owing 
large toc] still soft in price, 


the prime crystals being quoted from 
$10 
bulk 

Mineral 


to $13 per ton in carload lots in 


acids are without particu- 
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i lar 
' } i 
i | . 4 on 
| THE RELIANCE W ARP DYEING MACHINE | | Tanks, Vats, Troughs, Sinks, Tables, Cars, Cans, a 
| Racks, Trays, Pans lov 
Special attention is called ' , <4: . ore 
= { th; i Ww We specialize in the manufacture We are prepared to supply your Sis 
=e eS - improves yarP ||| of the kind you require for your wants in the articles specified above, acl 
a | Dyeing Machine. Chis particular service. Every industry as well as other special equipment str 
machine is built in the | requires special equipment to obtain made of plain or galvanized sheet acl 
most substantial manner, being maximum production and best results steel, monel metal, zinc, copper or ‘ 
strongly geared with good, heavy in the manufacture of its product. aluminum. a 
squeeze rolls, and having Seven Four tnquirtss wits —. — — ter Pee aci 
4's-in. Diameter Brass Rolls. pri 
This machine, with our improved L.O. KOVEN & BROTHER, Inc. , 
Plater-down has met with marvelous |]||] 154 Ogden Avenue JERSEY CITY, N. J. VM 
success, and parties desiring machin- oo 
ery of this class can make no mistake = 
on ours. For further particulars and prices, address ie aea oe = ; er — toy 
Berry Wheels th 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


































in 
|| Hedge and Plum Streets, Frankford, Phila, ‘ he 
Pecenmmmenensrnemseses: Will keep your dye house clean 2 
al 
Try them and see CO 
poe A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 3 
’ Boston, Mass. Xs 
| Speed Up Tenter Drying: ~ r 
1} in 
Production of straight away and return aabers can be increased by 
all ng a Sturtevant Drying Equipment which uniformly and rapidly ~ 
ries the cloth as it passes over the frame ks : on 7 | >! 
Positive air circulation is the reason why such excellent results are Like any other product “LIGHT SOUR 
btained from tenters where Sturtevant Equipment is installed. The of standard and perma- in 
naximum vapor capacity of the air is used by regulating the volume of : % : aa O H 
| r recirculated. [resh air is constantly supplied and the moisture laden nent value to the textile N C E M IC : 
. ex! ame. i — e industry the success of YET A GREAT IMPROVEMENT : 
us method ot drying through positive air circulation is, without a scat sal ii tal aia OVER PREVIOUS RESULTS.” Ds 
loubt, the safest, surest, and speediest way to dry your cloth. Here is the special purpose alka . 


tial list of textile mills who obtain satisfactory results in tenter 


lies Report of a large 
through Sturtevant Equipment. 


Eastern Mill after 



















‘s Investigation. re 
Nerth Careline Finishing Co.— Fall River Bleachories Wyandotte Textile Soda wie biael ik tein daiaians ethan 7 
none Cotton Mills — Millville Mfg. Co.— Lowell Bleachery changes for the better! They in re 
B F STURTEVANT CO Wyandotte Concen- crease the sales value of your 

7 ur evani a ° trated Ash goods. And you may have them 

too bv adjusti g¢ yo Kie Boil ( 

: PUTS-AIR—TO-WORK Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Wyandotte Kier Boiling formula i wre ; 
mene real | ISOL-ESCO) | 
could only result from || | ti 

l knowledge of how An alkaline detergent, incorporat- - 

to prepare materials to Ing ae re! — ohn As ydcerel of . 

scientifically meet the % PB - ee ee : 

- . en or particulars now while you t 

problems of the textile ]| | think of it ‘ 

plant. JHE GWLESTJETERGENT (0. , 

Filters for all Purposes ———————— - ae | 

r Fey) andotte ommonwealth Bldg., 

Pressure and Gravity Types i | CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
2 Ask ae ca 
ROBERTS FILTER MFG. CO. ac wi - 
{ your | 
DARBY PA. \ ; REG v. 8. 
at | supply DECALSO 
; PATENT OFFICE 
j mar 





Water softeners for throwsters, 







,; (2. & “pord cmeme. 
wrendern, ha scourers, bleachers, dyers 


oseeeaseesanevenne and finishers 


The 2 B. F ORD CO. LIME & SODA Soft 
; .& eners 
Sole Manufacturers | FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


HUNGERFORD FILTERS 


Especially designed to meet the requirements 
of the TEXTILE TRADE 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 


Clayton - NEW JERSEY 


Wyandotte, Michigan 





American Water Softener Co. 
S. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 





NEW YORK 


COTTONSEED SOAP 
Coconut Oil 
Palmkernel Oil 
Palm Oil 


ater 








SAE LETTE, 
0 Elbert & Company 
NO RW OD | Importers & Merchants 
27 William St. 
Sparking a | 


Everything for Textile Printers ciate ENGINEERING _ 

And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 

Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 
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lar feature this week. Withdrawals 
on contract of sulphuric acid are im- 
proving but the price remains on the 
low level of $14-$15 for the 66 de- 
gree, taken in large quantities. Nitric 
acid holds its recently acquired 
strength. The production of muriatic 
acid is now normal and demand seen:s 
to be sufficient to prevent any 
cumulation of surplus. The orgaiiic 
acids are all quiet at unchanged 
prices. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
(Continued from page 73) 


ac- 


topcoatings, $2.50, $2.75 and $3.25; 
through-and-through fancy overcoat- 
ings, 32 to 34 ounce, $4.50; plaid 
back overcoatings, 32-34 ounces, $5 
and $6; double-faced overcoatings, 
contrast face and back, 30-31 ounces, 
$5. H. F. Scatchard Mfg. Co.: 
Cassimere suitings, $1.27%. Verlen- 
den All-wool cassimere suit- 
ings, $1.70. E. E. Hilliard Co.: All- 
wool cassimere suitings, $1.40 to 
31.45. Prices are net. 

Curtiss & Warren opened topcoat- 
ing lines of Eaton Rapids Woolen 
Mills for fall on the following basis: 
Range 66, 14-15 ounces, plain weave, 
net, and range 318, 15-16 
ounces, fancy weave, $2.40 net. 

B. Priestley & Co., Inc. have 
opened fall lines as follows: Knicker 
cloths range from $1.55 to $3, net; 
topcoatings, from $2.50 to $3.25, net, 
ind children’s 
to $2.87, net. 

Tracy, McAteer & Peto opened on 
Wednesday, Holyoke Worsted Mills 
l'rench’ backs, 15 ounces, at $3.47/% 
to $3.60 and 16 to 16!2 ounces, fine, 
at $4.30 to $4.52. Also, 4100 range, 
1214 to 13 ounces, at $3.15 to $3.25; 

range, 12% 
to $3.10; 5100 


to $2.75; 


Bros. : 


$2.30 


coatings, from $2.50 


S000 ounces 
range, I2 


5300 


at $2.9714 
ounces, 
range, I2 to 
to $3.05; 5400 range, 


at $3 to $3.12, 


5 po I 
$2.07 7/2 7 
12'2 ounces, $3 
1 


12 to 12% ounces, 


ind a I4-ounce cheviot at $2.80. 
All prices are net. 
The James J. Regan Mig. Co. 


ipened fall lines of top coatings and 
overcoatings at $2.30 to $4.90, net. 
\Veights range from 14 to 34 
[here is a wide variety of styles. 

la Porte Woolen Co. have opened 
tall lines at $2.27% net and $2.55 net. 

Wallach, Hoexter & Co. have 
opened Earnsdale worsted suitings at 
33.50, net, and upward. 

Deering, Miiliken & Co., Inc. have 
pened Mayo through-and-through 
plaid overcoatings at $2.87%, and 
Mayo plain face and back overcoat- 
ings at $2.75 to $2.87%, according to 
color. Prices are regular. 

lr. Guerin & Co., Inc. have opened 
Hillsmont wool cassimeres, 13 02zs., at 
32.25, net, base, and Hillsmount two- 
ply twill overcoatings, ozs., at 
$5.25, net, base. 

Battey, Trull & Co. have opened 
Paweatuck lines as follows: Over- 
coatings, 32 to 34 ozs., $2.90 regular 
base; suitings and topcoatings at $1.45 
regular base and $1.80 regular base. 

S. H. Crawford & Co. have opened 
Leominster Worsted Co. gabardines, 
whipeords and coverts at $2.15 to $2 


OZ. 


30 
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net; also Dexter Richards topcoatings | 
at $2.45, overcoatings, 29 to 30 ozs., | 
at $2.20 net, and 32 ozs. at $2.37% 
net. 

C. M. Hoff & Co. have opened all | 
wool suitings for fall at $1.17% to 
$1.42% net. 

Ethan Allen has opened Allen | 
Woolen Mills 13 oz. range at $2.07% | 
(with silk decorations, at $2.12%), | 
net 60 days. 

E. Schwarz has opened Yorkshire | 
Worsted Mills goods as follows: %4 
goods, $1.22% to $1.32'%4; 6/4 goods, | 
$2.60 to $2.70. Prices are net. | 

J. P. Stevens & Co. are 
ing, for the fall season, 1925, 
lines of $2, 


show- | 

their | 
cassimeres at $2.62, 
$2.95 and $3 regular a yard. Also, | 
Peace Dale piece dyes at $2.95 and 
$2 regular a yard. 
quoted at $2.62% 
year. 

John W. Birch & Son are showing 
Riverside Woolen Co. cassimeres at 
$2.75, $2.80 and $2.85 
decorations. 
A number of 


Their cassimere | 
last | 


was $2.37'% 


a yard, with 


silk 

German manu fac- 
turers now represented on the 
market. Their showings are largely 
overcoatings. 


are 


The annual meeting of stockholders | 
of the American Woolen 
scheduled for March 3 at Io a. m. in 
the Hotel Kimball, Springfield, Mass. 

Halleck D. Van Pelt, formerly with 
the French River Textile Co., and 
later with T. Guerin & Co., is now 
associated with the Hinsdale Woolen 


Mills, Ine. 


Co. is 


Hosiery Trade Notes 
(Continued from page 65) 


obtaining for deliveries during the 
first quarter of the year. 
Much interest was aroused in the 


selling market at the opening of the| 
week by the announcement that Fred 
D. Crawford had gone with Marshall 
Field & Co., Mr. Craw-| 
ford, who has been one of the largest 
buyers of hosiery and underwear in 
the country for many years, recently | 
resigned from Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Co., for whom he was buyer of 
hosiery, underwear and gloves 

His exact capacity with Marshall 
Field is not clear as this is written, 
but it is assumed that he will in- 
fluence their buying of underwear as | 
well as of hosiery. The announce- 
ment came as something of a sur- 
prise to those who believed that Mr. 
Crawford’s next connection would be 
a selling one with one of the largest 
hosiery manufacturers in the country. | 

Among the prominent members of | 
the selling market who are spending 
winter vacations in the South are:| 
James Jamison of James Jamison &| 
Co.; Joseph P. Voorhees of J. P.| 
Voorhees & Co., and Walter H. Tay- | 
lor of Shreve & Adams. 

B. F. Larrabee, Jr. of Chas. Chip- 
man’s Sons, Co. Inc., sailed this week | 
for Cuba, where he will spend sev- 
eral weeks. Mr. Larrabee has been| 
ill with tonsilitis. 

Charles Gold, veteran buyer of 
hosiery and underwear for Abraham | 


Chicago. 
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50 to 90% saving in 
bearing upkeep— 


We repeat, 50°to 90% saving in bearing upkeep. 
It is not visionary but a conservative estimate of 
the economies resulting from the use of the Knorr 
Lubricator. 


This inexpensive lubricator conserves the lubri- 
cant, dispensing ‘it only’'when the machine is in 
action. Consequently, the lubricant used goes 
entirely for lubrication 

Less spoilage, reduced accident and fire hazard, 
better working conditions—all follow in the wake 
For textile usage, it is the lub- 


of the Knorr. 


ricator—at least so we judge from its success 


among prominent mills. 


May we send our catalog and sample lubricator? 


MALCOLM H. SMITH CO., INC. 
50 Congress St... BOSTON, MASS. 


KNORR— 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off, 


LUBRICATOR 


TRACE MAAN AEG.U.S PAT OFF 


ons | 
7 \ CREASES Wal 


— 
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The chief engineer of a prominent 
Gas & Electric Company says: 














“We have three 2000 K W Curtiss 3600 
R P M Turbines and about 15 others from 
25 to 100 K W. The 2000 K W runs 48 
hours and is shut down 10 hours to clean 
the Condenser. In the spring 1922 we filled 
the system with Harris Special Turbine Oil 
and it was withdrawn in the spring of 1923 
and filtered — did not find over one quart 
of sludge in any engine. After filtering put 
same oil back and will filter it again this 
spring. Have added oil from time to time 
as needed.” 


You'll find Harris Turbine Oil to be the 
best you have ever used. 


The A. W. Harris Oil Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
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TRADE MARK 


BRISTOL’S 


The most extensive 
line of recording de- 
vices — including 
instruments for 
Pressure, Liquid, 
Level, Temperature, 
Electricity, Motion, 
Speed, Humidity, 
Etc. Ask for our 
catalogs. 


he Bristol Companyy 
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kept intact— 


When a machine is functioning 
irregularly, you want to know it— 
at once. 


The initiative is up to you. It’s 
either a case of being “Johnny-on- 
the-spot” or what happens? Pro- 
duction falters, off-shades become 
evident—poor results in one form or 
another warn that something is 
wrong. The fault is corrected in due 
course but the harm is done. 


The Bristol Recording Tachometer 
gets the jump on these unfavorable 
symptoms every time. A thoroughly 
reliable continuous record is auto- 
matically maintained of constant or 
variable speeds. The _ recording 
part of the instrument may be lo- 
cated at considerable distance from 
the drive or rotating part. 


Bulletin No. 317 explains this pneu- 
matic instrument fully. May we 
send it? 






“Waterbury, Connecticut 
Ask/Any : 
| Technical 
\ Enginee 














RECORDING ~~” 
—INSTRUMENTS 


POWER SAVING 


Zu ae 


where a 


Is an important 


item in transmis- 
sion machinery 
and a factor 
that has been 
given careful at- 
tention in the 


Universal Giant 
Friction Clutch 


This clutch with 
friction surfaces of 
large area, compact 
mechanism and un- 
isual strength is 

adily applied and 
idjusted, gives 
naximum results 
Ww th minimum wear 
nd is adapted for 
all classe 


frictic clutch can be used Sav 


f service 
power 


with WOOD'S Transmission Machi 


T. B. 


Cambridg 


ce, Mass. 


jue on Re puest 


WOOD’S SONS CO. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Power Transmission Machinery Also 


Special Machinery 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
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A lusty-lunged drill 


\ Thor Electric Drill has a world of “go.” 


In it there 


is inborn vim sufficient to conquer the toughest of steel. 


Here there is quick relief when a breakdown occurs. A 
hook-up with the nearest lamp socket and the repair job 


is speedily on its way. 


Many a mill is finding the Thor’s 


utility indispensable. Not only is it of value in making 


repairs but also is adaptable for reaming, 


wood-boring, 


screw driving, ete. 


We 


shall gladly send our catalog, listing the line. 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


600 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Boston, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Detroit, 


General Office Eastern Office 


1463 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCHES - 
London 
Mass. Montreal, Que. St. Louis, Mo. Paris 
Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. Tokio 


Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Toronto, Ont. Yokohama 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 


Chain Grate Stokers 
BRANCHES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building. 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

CuHIcaGo, Marquette Building 

DeTROIT, Ford Building 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., Heard Building 

New ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 
Houston, Texas, Southern Pacific Building 
DaLLas, Texas, 2001 Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

SaLttT Lake City, 405-6 Kearns Building 
San Francisco, Sheldon Building 

Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
PORTLAND, ORF., 805 Gasco Building 
SgeaTtie, L. C. Smith Building 

Havana, Cusa, Calle de Aguiar 104 

San Juan, Porto Rico, Royal Bank Building 
HONOLULU, H. T., Castle & Cooke Building 
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« Strauss, Brooklyn, N. Y., retail 
tore, recently gave some interesting 
eminiscences of the 
ago, when he started with the 
“Fifty he said, 
women used to wear undergarments 
iat extended down to the ankles. 
Scarlet wool was preferred because 
if its supposed power of preventing 
heumatism. 

“There no temptation to 
horten their skirts in those days,” 
‘Ir. Gold continued, “because they all 
vore unbleached cotton stockings and 
igh Flappers thought 
hey had started a new style by rolled 
tockings, but the first stockings on 
the market only came to the knees. 
“After the unbleached stockings, 
triped cotton stockings were fashion- 
ible. Later came the fine grades of 
lisle in dark hues. The great pro- 
eress in the manufacture of Ameri- 
can hosiery in the last 40 years is 
argely responsible for the present 
vogue of low shoes and short skirts.” 


styles of 55 
ears 
tore. 


ago, 


years 


Was 


laced shoes. 


New Unit at Ford Mfg. Co. 
(Continued from page 53) 


\lill No. 1. The dimensions of the 
loors are go ft. by 51 ft. 

The wash house is a story 
uilding located directly in the rear 
f Mill No. 2. It is 103 ft. long 
ind 76 ft. wide, and contains fulling 
nachines, washing machines, bleach- 
ng machines, dyeing machines, water 
etc. It is to both 

and the mills, and it 
leaches and washes for both. 

Mill No. 2 is especially designed 
tor the manufacture of union suits 
in all weights, from very light sum- 
wear to winter wear 
(running from pounds to 15 
pounds per dozen) and made from 
otton, worsted and silk. Mill No. 1 
vill now be used solely for the man- 
facture of 


one 


filters, connected 


the old new 


ner heavy 


SIX 


two-piece garments 


(shirts and drawers), the weights 
unning from three pounds up to 
twelve pounds. These will also be 


ade from cotton, worsted and _ silk, 
nd from silk and worsted combined. 
(he production in both mills will be 
hout 3,000 dozen per weck. 
Goods in Process 
lhe yarns, which are the raw ma 
erial for the processes, are sent from 
he receiving room to the third floor 
'y elevator. On this floor they are 
vound and then knitted into fabric. 
(he equipment consists of five Camp- 
ell and Clute winders, 48 spindles 
» the winder; and 41 Cooper needle 
iachines, 25 being 14 cut and 16 be- 


ng 10 cut. The machinery ts group 
riven by +wo motors, one 20 FL.P. 
nd one 15 H.P. Each machine is 


mnected by belt to an overhead driv- 
ie shaft. 

he rolls of cloth, as taken from 
ie machines, are conveyed to the 
ash house by means of an electric 
levator. (It is possible that a chute 
ill be arranged for this purpose.) 

the wash house the cloth can be 
ashed, dyed, fulled or bleached. 
\fter the completion of these op- 
rations, the cloth is conveyed by ele- 
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vator to the fourth floor of Mill No. 
2. Here it is cut into union suits, 
placed in trucks and dropped down 
to the second floor. There is room 
on the fourth floor for ; 
knitted cloth, if it is required. 


storage wul 


The Finishing Department 
On the second floor, the garments 
are finished. In the finishing depart- 


ment there are five machine tables 
and fifty sewing machines, mostly of 
the Willcox & Gibbs flatlock type. 


There are also button holing and but- 
ton sewing machines, and the thread 
trimmers, markers and inspectors are 
also located on this floor. Each sew- 
ing machine is equipped with an ad- 
justable light. The bulb is covered 
by a green shade, which throws the 
light exclusively upon the needle bar. 
The general lighting for the rooms is 
by fixtures hung from the ceiling and 
equipped with large reflectors. 

The machinery is so arranged that 
the suits are started at one point and 
are moved straight ahead to the last 
operator, who finishes the garments. 
The finished are loaded on 
trucks, according to case assortment, 
and each lot is numbered so that an 
order which may be particularly 
wanted can he easily located. 

The trucks are transferred to the 
first floor by means of an electric 
elevator, and the goods are pressed, 
folded and boxed, ready for shipment. 


goods 


The shipping room is also on_ this 
floor. 
The basement, which is provided 


with a concrete floor, is used for dry 
ing underwear on forms and for stor 
age. The heating plant is also lo 
cated here. 
Construction of Mill 
All floors are equipped with toilets 


and women and with rest 
for women. The flooring is 
five inches thick and is supported by 


for men 
rooms 


15 in. I-beams. Lally iron columns 
are used throughout the building. 
Ceilings are I2 ft. above the floor, 


with the exception of the top story, 
where they 
are steel sash with extra heavy ham- 


are 15 ft. The windows 
mered glass. 

The main 
located in the stair tower. 


the mill is 


This tower 


entrance to 


is entirely fireproof, with brick walls, 
iron and cement stairways, and con 
crete floors. <A 
tank fire 
the top of the tower 


10,000 gallon water 


for purposes is located in 


Heating System 

The sprinkler system was planned 
and installed by the Grinnell Co., Inc., 
Providence, R. I. The heating system 
was laid out and installed by the B. 
KF. Sturtevant Co., The 
heating plant, which is located in the 
basement, consists of two Sturtevant 
blowers with heating coils attached, 
driven by steam engines. One engine 
takes care of the drying room, where 
underwear is dried on forms, and the 
other heats the new building. 

The steam plant, consisting of three 
boilers of 


Boston, Mass. 


return tube an aggregate 
capacity of 750 H.P. is located in the 
old mill and supplies steam for all 
purposes in both mills—heating, dry 
ing, bleaching, dyeing, fulling, hot 
pressing, finishing the cloth, etc. 
Electric power for all purposes ts 


obtained from the Adirondack Power 
& Light Co. 
The 


shows both the 


accompanying illustration 
new and the old mill 
mill is the one in the fore 
Directly behind it 


seen the one story wash house. 


The new 


ground may be 


Complaints on Raw Silk Quality 





Recent Shipments from Japan Show Effects of Poor Reeling 
—Definite Standards Needed 


A RISING chorus of complaint re 
* garding the quality of Japanese 
silk shipped to this country in recent 
months has been voiced by practically 
all classes of buyers of the raw ma 
terial. The 
from fault-finding of this nature, but 
the number of made 
within recent months, and the vigor 
with which they are expressed, make 
it seem likely that the problem of 
quality has never been so trouble 


business is never free 


complaints 


some. 

Double extra cracks recently re 
ceived in this country do not measure 
up to the cracks of a year ago, the 
“specials” are not specials in the eyes 
of careful buyers, and XX’s without 
end do not successfully hide the fact 


that quality standards in raw silk 
have deteriorated materially within 
recent months. The same fault is 


found throughout the list of classifi 
cations; Best No. 1/X is frequently 
not on a par with the Best No. 1/X 
of 1923. 

While there may he some exagget 
ation of these quality complaints, it 
is evident that they are by no means 


without basis. One throwster with 


whom careful testing of all purchases 
is something of a hobby has found it 
necessary during the closing 
O© 1924 to reject as 


lots out of ten received. 


months 


many as eight 


In this case 
perhaps higher 


the standards set are 


than those which usually obtain, but 
the house in question maintains that 
in every case there has been a sub 


stantial basis for rejection 


Poor Reeling Responsible 


On the important question of what 
for deterioration in 
little 
Large buyers of 


IS resp visible 


quality there is ditference of 


opinion. Japanese 
raw silk, especially of the better qual 
ities, say that all of their troubles can 
pro 


directly to increased 


be traced 
duction in Japan and consequent care 
lessness in reeling. Reelers in Japan 
are evidently being loaded with more 
work than they can handle efficiently, 
at least the usual character of the de 
fects makes this an inescapable con- 
clusion. 

have been few or no com- 
for the 
strength of recent silk shipments. It 


is a lack of 


There 


plaints, instance, regarding 


cleanliness and evenness 
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that is causing most of the trouble. 
Such faults as bad casts, loops, slugs, 


nibs, corkscrews, waste, etc., have 
been common, and to the man in the 
trade they can indicate only one 
thing—poor reeling. 


According to large buyers of Japan 
consistently 
1924. The 
autumn crop, which comes into this 


1 ‘ 
silk, has been 
low 


quality 
almost all through 
country through the spring, is never 
up to spring silk, and there was some 
excuse, buyers say, for the poor qual 
ity received in this country through 
the early part of the year. A decided 
improvement was expected in the sec 
ond half of July, when the first of 
the spring silk begins to come into 
the United States, and a considerable 
improvement did become evident in 
August. This proved to be 
lived, however, and the quality of 
most shipments dropped off radically 
at the end of a few weeks. 

It is difficult to make exact state 
ments regarding the quality of raw 
silk because of the complicated classi- 
fication system and the f 


short 


tact 
no definite set of standards 


used 
there is 
by which proper comparisons can be 
made. 
standards, 


Every importer sets his own 
and the Double’ Extra 
Crack of one house is not the Double 
Extra Crack of another. 

All of which points to an obvious 
solution in the form of the estab 
lishment of definite quality standards 
tor definite grades of silk, and action 
looking toward this end has already 
heen started. 

Meanwhile—Your Own Standards 

\t the present time about the only 
for the raw silk buyer to 
make comparisons which mean any- 


safe way 
thing is for him to determine how his 
compared 
the 
Important throwsters have es 
of their 
names, 
deliv- 


new bales size up when 


with satisfactory shipments in 
past 
tablished quality standards 
them their own 
that 


ery of what is supposedly a certain 


own, given 
and they insist each ew 


~rade measure up to the set standard. 
sy this procedure it has been dem 


onstrated time and time again that 
much of the silk received in this 
country during the fall of 1924 has 
heen of appreciably poorer quality 


than what were called the same clas- 
sifications which came in during the 
fall of 1923. 

Steady Production Growth 
Silk production in Japan has shown 


steady growth over the last 35 years. 


the gradual rise of the production 
line on a chart showing few dips, and 
these declines have always been 
quickly wiped out. Production in 


i88g totalled roughly 


000,000 Ibs.; in the 


10,000,000-ITT,- 
1920-1921 
52,000,000 lbs. 


season 
it Was approximately 
and in 1922-1923 it had reached an 
approximate figure of 59,000,000 Ibs. 
There is every reason to believe that 
this general 
What is the remedy for this really 
problem? Apparently there 
about an 

subject of 


teidency will continue 
serious 
bring 
overnight The 

quality has been stressed for years by 
the silk interests of the country, and 


is none which will 


solution. 
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Japanese producers are, or should be, 
fully alive to the viewpoint of their 
most important customer. 

I:stablishment of a definite set of 
standards seems the only in- 
elligent way of disposing of the 
whole question for good and all, but 
this will probably take some time to 
accomplisl 

In the meantime the raw silk buyer 
to make 


even more careful tests of his pur- 
1 


vill find it excellent policy 


1ases than in the past. He has as 

allies in this important work a 
machines, among which 
mentioned the Serigraph, 
strength, elasticity 
Serimeter, for 


number of 
May he 
which tests for 
and elongation, the 
trength and elongation and the Sera- 
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reporting could not accurately specify 
grade. 

The distribution by 
stocks held by manufacturers was as 
New England, 69,842,274 
Ibs.; Middle Atlantic, 73,671,346 Ibs. ; 
Pacific Coast, 2,206,070 Ibs.; and all 
other sections 12,977,523 Ibs. 


sections of 


follows: 


The holdings of dealers according 
to markets were as follows: Boston, 
94,832,712 lbs.; Philadelphia, 14,899,- 
699 Ibs.; Chicago, 5,936,106 lbs.; New 
York, 5,388,096 Ibs.; St. Louis, 4,868,- 
237 lbs.; Pacific Coast Cities, 1,955,- 
746 lbs.; other cities, 4,772,132 Ibs. 


C 


A summary of the holdings on 
Dec. 31, 1924, and Sept. 30, 1924, fol- 
lows: 


All quantities in pounds 



















Total Held by dealers | Held by manufacturers 

ITEM —— 
December | September | December | September | December [ September 

31,1924 | 30, 1924 | 31, 1924 30, 1924 | 31, 1924 30, 1924 

lotal, including tops and | | 

noils 291,350, 941/331, 506,814) 132,653,728) 158, 835,031/158 ,697 ,213| 172,671,783 
Raw wool 262 ,496 , 345/304 ,215,193)126,785, }152,972,257|135,710,348)| 151,242,936 
Grease }211,658, 236 262 , 283 , 502! ‘ }132,953 ,429) 113 ,026 , 778/129 ,330 ,073 
Scoured | 33,690,666) 27,709,229 12,543,906} 15,315,113) 15,165,323 
Pulled | 17,147,443] 14,222,462) 7,474,922) 7 57 6,747 , 540 
Pops | 19,542,578 20,431,111) 3,868,785) 16 16 , 562,326 
Noils | 9,312,018} 6,860,510] 2,582,767} 1,993,989] 6,7 2 4 , 8€ 21 
Potal, grease equivalent .|359 ,612,017|391 , 248,485) 160, 156,674) 179,733,352) 199 ,455, 343) 211,515,133 


1. In computing the grease equivalent, 1 Ib. of scoured wool, tops, or noils is considered equivalent 
to 2 Ibs. in the grease; and 1 Ib. of pulled wool equivalent to 14 Ibs. in the grease 

Nor The report of one Boston dealer holding 5,000 lbs. domestic scoured wool, 80,000 Ibs 
foreign grease wool and 20,000 Ibs. foreign pulled wool, received too late for tabulation and not included 


in the above figures.) 


plane, which allows for a visual test 
of quality. 

Macufacturers of many classes of 
silk merchandise have been troubled 
by variation in raw, silk quality, but 
probably for none ot them has the 
problem been more acute than for the 
manufacturer of fine quality silk hos- 
lery, especially chiffons. In many 
classes of fabrics a simple solution, 
if an expensive one, is found in the 
substitution of a better grade of silk 
than was formerly used. This pro 
indefinitely, of 
cheap broadsilk 
mills cannot be expected to use higher 
and higher qualities until they reach 
the point where they employ nothing 
but double extras. 

The mill making quality chiffon 
hosiery is, or should be, using noth 
ing but Grand Double Extras—it has 
no higher grade to step up to. Pro 


cess cannot go on 


course; numerous 


duction of this class of hosiery is 
troublesome enough even with even- 
running silk of the best quality be- 
cause of the percentage of 
which always accompanies the knit- 
ting and when its raw material does 
not run even and clean a mill’s diffi- 
culties are magnified almost past hu 
man endurance. It is this group of 
raw silk have felt 
most keenly the recent deterioration 
of quality, and from them the most 
vociferous of complaints have come. 


seconds 


consumers who 


Wool Stock on Dec. 31 

(Continued from page 36) 
blood; 15.6%, %4-blood; 6.4%, lower 
22.0%, carpet. (These per- 
centages are based on the total amount 
of classified wool reported.) The 
item “Grade not stated,” consisting of 
12,418,794 lbs., constitutes either wool 
in original ungraded or 


mixed wool upon which the dealers 


grades ; 


bags, or 


» & 


OBITUARY 
(Continued from page 37) 
dropping the completed stocking irom 

the machine. 

A series of machines brought out 
since 1908 includes the H H, R I and 
K models familiar to every hosiery 
manufacturer in the country. Prob- 
ably more of the last named type are 
now in operation than any other 
single model of hosiery machine ever 
invented. 

An idea of the flare for invention 
which dominated Mr. Scott’s life may 
be gained from the fact that his first 
invention was made before he was 
21 years old, which made legally 
necessary the appointment of a guard- 
ian to protect his interests. While he 
later in life acquired the outside in- 
terests which come to every success- 
ful man, his devotion to his own field 
was unique and he had no other ac- 
tive business interests. 

Mr. Scott is survived by a daugh- 
ter, a sister, Mrs. Richard Madeley, 
who is the widow of one of the 
founders of Pilling & Madeley, and 
an adopted son, Robert W., who is 
now about 10 years old. 

Brief funeral services were held 
from his late residence in New York 
last Wednesday. In accordance with 
his wishes, Mr. Scott’s remains were 
cremated and sent to the family plot 
in Philadelphia. 


Osear Gumbinsky 

Oscar Gumbinsky, formerly presi- 
dent of the Daniel Boone Woolen 
Mills, Chicago, Ill., dropped dead of 
heart failure while at breakfast last 
Tuesday. Mr. Gumbinsky was inter- 
ested in a large number of enterprises. 
The Boone company was the material- 
ization of his idea that a vertical or- 
ganization in the clothing trade, con- 


trolling both fabric mills and garment 
making establishments, had possibili- 
ties equal to those of similar organi- 
zations in other industries. This com- 
pany was about the only prominent 
example of this type in this country. 
Mr. Gumbinsky was involved in a 
number of suits arising from the 
change in administration in the Boone 
company. 

Mr. Gumbinsky was born on June 
21, 1885, at Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
began his business activities at an 
early age. He was engaged in a 
general waste business in Kalamazoo 
before he went to Chicago, about 15 
years ago, and started there in the 
same line. Since then he was inter- 
ested in half a dozen companies, in 
addition to the Daniel Boone Woolen 
Mills. He was president of the Eddy 
Paper Co., Hill-Curtiss Co., and 
Gumbinsky Bros. Co., and was con- 
nected with the Monarch Paper Co. 
the Standard Motor Car Parts Co.. 
and the International Lamp Co. The 
Daniel Boone Co., of which he was 
president until last November, was 
organized on Sept. 30, 1919. 

Mr. Gumbinsky’s principal inter- 
ests since resigning as president of 
the Daniel Boone Woolen Mills were 
the Gumbinsky Bros. Co., waste ma- 
terials and paper stock, and the Eddy 
Paper Co. 

His father founded the Gumbinsky 
business, and the sons continued it 
and organized the Daniel Boone 
Woolen Mills. They first made wool- 
ens and work pants then branched 
out into making overcoats, and later 
men’s suits, opening five clothing 
factories in Rock Island, Moline, and 
Davenport, Ill., and acquiring the 
Shetucket Worsted Mill at Baltic, 
Conn. It is said that the death of 
Mr. Gumbinsky will have little effect 
on the plans of the Boone Company. 
He is survived by his widow, a 
daughter and three brothers. 


C. Russell Durfee 

C. Russell Durfee of Fall River, 
Mass., widely known in the textile 
field, passed away on Feb. 11, at a 
Malden hospital where he had been 
under treatment for a nasal abscess 
about two weeks. He made his home 
in Providence though he was a native 
of Fall River, being born in the latter 
city in 1868, the son of Charles and 
Jane (Wood) Durfee. His ances- 
tors were prominent in the business 
and social activities of the city; Dr. 
Nathan Durfee, his granduncle being 
one of its pioneer cotton manufac- 
turers, 

On completion of his schooling Mr. 
Durfee entered his father’s insurance 
office where he remained for about 
two years and then accepted an office 
position with the Globe Yarn mills, 
where he laid the foundation for his 
later success as a textile salesman. 
Upon the taking over of the Globe 
Yarn mills by the New England Cot- 
ton Yarn Co. in 1898 Mr. Durfee be- 
came one of the latter company’s prin- 
cipal salesmen and he continued in the 
company’s employ until it was dis- 
solved a few years ago. At the same 


February 21, 1925 


Nn 


time he was associated with O. 
Hawes & Bros., of Fall River, with 
whom he continued his connection 
until his death. 

For about 17 years Mr. Duriee 
made his home in the Dorrance hot 
in Providence and shorty after th 
demolishing of the hotel to make wa: 
for a business block, he took up his 
residence in the Biltmore hotel of the 
same city, where he continued to re 
side up to the time of his final illness 


e 
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“The near surviving relatives ar: 
two sisters and one brother, Mis: 
Jessie W. Durfee, Mrs. Belle De 
Mauriac and Gustavus Durfee, al! 
residents of New York City. Mr 
Durfee’s funeral was held in the Cen- 
tral Congregational church, Fal 
River, on Feb. 13, and interment was 
in the family burial lot at Oak Grove 
cemetery. 


John B. Bird 

3ird, 54 years old, secre 
tary of the Joseph Bancroft & Son: 
Co., Wilmington, Del., and for 3 
years chief engineer of the concern, 
died Sunday night at Atlantic City, 
where he had gone last week seeking 
to recuperate. He had been ill since 
October. He is survived by his 
widow, a sister and one son. Mi 
sird was a member of the country 
club, the Wilmington Club and the 
Union League of Philadelphia. 


John B. 


Paul Barringer 

The Rev. Paul Barringer died at 
Mount Pleasant, Cabarrus county, N 
C., last week at the age of 74. He 
was the promoter and organizer of the 
Tuscarora Mills at Mount Pleasant 
and the Barringer Mfg. Co., at Rock 
well, N. C., both these mills now be- 
longing to the Cannon chain of mills 
Mr. Barringer is survived by his 
widow, two sons and three daughters 


James Lawler 

James Lawler, one of the founders 
in 1872 of the Winsted Silk Co., now 
owned by Belding Brothers & Co., 
died at Winsted, Conn., on Tuesday. 
He was general manager of the silk 
company until his retirement five 
vear ago. Mr. Lawler was born in 
Ware, Mass., in 1847. He served in 
the Civil War with company D, 34th 
Massachusetts Infantry, as a drum- 
mer boy. 


Spencer Young 
Spencer Young of Lake Avenue. 
Greenwich, Conn., president of the 
Universal Label Weaving Co., Pater 
son, N. J., died recently in Jamaica. 
West Indies, where he had gone fo1 
his health: He was 44 years of age 
He is survived by his widow, a step 
son, and his father, mother and 
brother of Middlehope, N. Y. 
Gustavius Michaels 
Dr. Gustavius Michaels, founde 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Chemical Co 
died at his home in Albany after 
brief illness. He was born in Stetti: 
province, Pomerania, Germany and 
was 82 years old at the time of his 
death. 
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